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A  fourth  "'R'": 
Rating  the  schools 


GRADING 

OUR 

SCHOOLS 

A  report  card  on  our  aiva  schools, 
both  public  and  private, 
showing  how  students  are  stacking  up 


ii  ow  good  are 
our  schools? 

How  well  are  our 
students  doing? 

Parents  want  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  their  children. 

Business  executives  want  to  know,  because  they're 
concerned  about  future  employees. 

Taxpayers  want  to  know,  to  learn  whether  they're  getting 
their  money's  worth. 

But  an  objective  comparison  can  be  hard  to  come  by. 

"Grading  Our  Schools,"  an  extensive  sjDecial  section  in 
both  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union,  set  out  the  facts.  It  compared  test  scores  for 
221  public  and  private  schools  in  Rochester,  its  suburbs  and 
surrounding  counties. 

Stories  explained  what  the  scores  meant  and  provided  back¬ 
ground  about  each  school  district.  Strengths  and  weaknesses 
were  measured,  subject  by  subject,  in  easy-to-follow  formats. 

Such  special  efforts  help  readers  make  informed  decisions 
about  their  schools.  'That's  one  way  the  Rochester  newsjxipers 
cover  education,  a  key  topic  in  their  community. 

It's  also  another  excellent  example  of  reader  service  under 
NEWS  2000,  the  Gannett  program  to  improve  news  content 
by  focusing  on  the  changing  needs  of  readers. 
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We’ll 

Double 

Your 

Media 

Budget. 

INTERESTED!? 

Effective  July  1  st  1 992,  The  Times  Union  in  Albany,  York  will  provide  any  ad  placed  at  the 
general  advertising  rates  a  second  insertion  within  the  calendar  week  AT  NO  CHARGE!  No 
gimmicks,  no  special  restrictions,  no  size  requirement. 

The  Times  Union  is  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  in  northeastern  New  York 
and  dominates  upstate’s  *  1  retail  market.  A  great  newspaper,  a  great  market,  and  a  great 
incentive.. .GREAT  SCOTT!  Give  us  a  call,  (5 1 8)  454-5680. 

Source:  1987-91  ABC  Audit,  1991  S&JVIM 


THE  TIMES  UNION 

Were  Your  Source 


Represented  Nationally  By  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Hearst  Newspapers 


Dyner  &  Partners,  NYC 


"Uft-VDUNl 


Vdu  lift,  we  serve:  Uniqiie  Photos  45  year-oM  family  tradition. 


Get  all  the  film,  paper  and  chemistry  you  want;  get  them  fast  and  get  them  cheap  (we  guarantee  you  the 
lowest  prices).  Just  “Lift-^bur-Finger”  and  Unique  Photo  will  serve  you  Kodak  USA  (no  grey),  Polaroid,  Ilford, 
Agfa  arid  Fuji  in  35mm,  roll  and  sheet.  We'll  serve  them  fresh-dat^  and  stored  consistently  below  55 
degrees.  No  flim-flam  film  from  us— we  have  a  45  year-old  reputation  to  protect. 

Our  multi-million  dollar  warehouse  is  stocked  high  and  wide  Everything  is  in  stock  for  immediate  shipping 

service  We  invite  comparison.  Just  dial  our  _ 

"Lifl-Your-Finger"  number:  1/800/631-0300! 


O  Q  Q  O  QQO 


UNIQUE  C 


The  professional  film  specialists. 
1/800/631-0300 

451  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Orange,  NJ  07050-1292 
Tel:  201/673-0100  Fax:  201/676-7577 


C 1992.  Unique  Photo 
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JUNE 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


THISQUY  ^ER0TSllR.FI$ 

A  FRESH  TACF  OM  THF 
OLD  POLITICAL  LAW  SCAPE 


m  SHOT  BUSINESS  EXEC- 
qmr  PLA<5  WAVER -SHOmt) 
BF  PERfrCT  COPY-* 


11- 14— Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  National  Conference,  The  Red 

Lion  Hotel/Jantzen  Beach,  Portland,  Ore. 

12- 16 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Conference, 

The  Hilton  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

13- 17 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual  Conference, 

The  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21- 25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Annual 

ConfererKe,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

25-27— National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association,  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Golden  Gateway  Holiday  Inn,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Pleiza  Hotel,  Johnson  City.  Tenn. 

28-7/1 —International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual  Sales 
ConfererK:e,  The  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

JULY 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

22- 25 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Fantasyland  Hotel/West  Edmonton  Mall,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

AUGUST 

26- 28 — /^an  /Vnerican  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  The 

Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


*  -AMP  THP  Boss  WAMTS  TlW 
COUIMNS  ON  HIS  PoSmoMS 
ON  THr  BtQ  ISSOP^  - 
SHOULD  Pr  NO  PROBJ-rH-' 


^'THAHK.TOOfiOR  CALLWQ' 
MR.  PEROT  WIU-  AMMOOMCE- 
HlS  PRoaRAM  WHEN  ur 
DAMN  Wm.  pleases-.* 


About  Awards 


JUNE 

11  — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Sports  Writing  and  Editing 
Workshop,  The  Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Circula¬ 
tion  Sales  and  Promotion  Seminar,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

18- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Credit  and  Collections 

Workshop,  The  Sheraton  Lowell  Inn,  Lowell,  Mass. 

19- 25 — The  Freedom  Forum,  Seminar  for  Advertising  Teachers,  The 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

21-25 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Seminar 
on  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics,  The  Westin  Hotel/Williams  Center, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

21- 27 — The  Freedom  Fonim,  Workshop  on  Teaching  Writing,  Reporting  and 

Editing,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

22- 23 — American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ‘Litigation  Under  Federal  Open 

Government  Laws’  Seminar,  American  Society  of  Association 
Executives  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 

22-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  /Association,  Newspaper  Quality 
Control  Seminar.  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

28- 7/1  — American  Newspaprer  Publishers  Association,  “The  New  Newspa¬ 

per:  Changing  Structure,  Function  and  Management”  Workshop, 
The  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

29- 7/2 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Preventing  Paper,  Ink  and 

Materials  Interaction  Problems”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JULY 

12- 17 — Poynter  Institute,  “Leadership  in  Photojournalism”  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13- 17 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Management  for 

Photographic  Processing"  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education 
Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-29 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  Total  Quality” 
Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

AUGUST 

16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Classified 
Advertising  Seminar,  The  Chattanooga  Choo-Choo  Hotel,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 
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Prism  Award.  Walter  E.  Mattson,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  New  York  Times  Co.,  is  the 
1992  recipient  of  the  Prism  Award.  Given  by  New  York 
University’sCenter  for  Graphic  Communications  Man¬ 
agement  and  Technology,  the  award  recognizes  excel¬ 
lence  in  art,  communications,  leadership,  graphic  de¬ 
sign,  technological  innovation,  service  and  freedom  of 
expression. 

1992  Columbia  Journalism  Award.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
New  York  Times  Co.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  1992 
Columbia  Journalism  Award,  the  school’ s  highest  honor. 

Sulzberger  has  been  chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Times  since  November  1973  and  was  pub¬ 
lisher  from  1963  until  this  year,  when  he  relinquished 
the  title  to  his  son,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr. 

Police  Reporting  Award.  Scott  Bowles,  a  crime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  News,  has  been  named  winner  of 
the  1992  A1  Nakkula  Award  for  Police  Reporting.  The 
award  was  created  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver,  the  Denver  Press  Club,  and  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  to 
honor  Nakkula,  a  reporter  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
for  46  years. 

Bowles  was  recognized  for  his  “crisp  writing,  well  re¬ 
searched  and  well  developed  breaking  stories,  and  longer 
pieces  that  showed  he  recognized  patterns  in  crime  and 
used  sources  other  than  the  police.”  The  award  includes 
$1,000. 

USA  Weekend  Sweepstakes  Winner.  Bob  Zutaut,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Beckley  (W.Va.)  Register  Her¬ 
ald,  has  won  a  five-day,  all-inclusive  trip  for  two  to  the 
Summer  Olympics  in  Barcelona.  His  newspaper  is  one 
of  the  35%  carrying  USA  Weekend  that  used  tied-in,  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  for  a  special  Winter  Olympics  issue.  Zu¬ 
taut’ s  name  was  chosen  in  a  random  drawing. 
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"Because  of  our  innovative  ideas,  the  world's  most 
demanding  mailrooms  continue  to  turn  to  AM  Graphics." 

Richard  J.  Bonnie  -  President,  AM  Graphics 


^MGraphics 

A  Division  of  AM  International 

4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414  •  Phone:  513-278-2651  Fax:513-274-5719 
AM  International  Ltd.  Buckingham  Avenue  •  Siough,  Berks  •  SL1  4NA  England  •  Phone:  44-753-53-33-66  Fax:  44-75361-12-74 


At  AM  Graphics,  we  take  pride  in  our  technological  ability  to  continue  creating  world-class  innovations.  For  example, 
NP200  press  gripper  conveyor  provides  discrete  copy  control  from  press  to  mailroom  at  press  speeds.  Our 
high-performance  NP630  straight-line  inserter  offers  dual  delivery  and  expandability.  Automatic  repairs  and  zoned 
production-up  to  5,000  zones  per  delivery-are  controlled  by  ICON.  To  stack,  store  and  transport  packages  in  lay-flat 
condition  without  strapping... CLASS  is  now  available!  AMCS  provides  integrated,  real-time  control  over  all  mailroom 
equipment.  And  SELECTIVE  INSERTING  produces  insert  packages  targeted  to  individual  subscribers.  This  commitment 
to  innovative  mailroom  systems  reaffirms  AM  Graphics  as  the  industry  leader.  It's  a  leadership  position  we  share 
with  our  newspaper  customers. 
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About  Awards 

American  Political  Science  Association  Awards.  The 
winners  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association’s 
national  competition  for  1992-93  Congressional  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program  were  announced.  The  print  media  win¬ 
ners  are:  Maureen  Groppe,  staff  writer,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune',  Howard  A.  Isenstein,  general  assignment  busi¬ 
ness  reporter,  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  and  Pe¬ 
ter  L.  Rosegg,  editorial  writer,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Free  Speech  Award.  Dan  Rottenberg,  editor  of  the 
Welcomat,  a  weekly  opinion  paper  in  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
ceived  the  fifth  annual  Free  Speech  Award,  presented  by 
the  Temple  University  Journalism  Department  to  a 
Philadelphian  who  has  advanced  the  cause  of  free  speech. 


About  Awards 


Public  Interest  Magazine  Journalism  Award.  The 
winner  of  the  fourth  annual  John  Bartlow  Martin  Award 
for  Public  Interest  Magazine  Journalism  is  Walt  Har¬ 
rington,  a  staff  writer  with  the  Washington  Post,  whose 
article,  “The  Client  and  the  Caseworker,”  appeared  in 
the  Post’s  Sunday  magazine.  The  contest  is  administered 
by  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and  provides  a  $2,000 
award  to  the  winner. 

Newspaper  History  Preservation  Prizes.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  efforts  to  preserve  newspaper  history  and 
make  it  accessible  to  the  public,  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  re¬ 
ceived  Isaiah  Thomas  Newspaper  History  Preservation 
Prizes  from  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  was  honored  for  its  efforts  to 
preserve  the  historical  files  of  the  defunct  Miami  News. 
The  Wisconsin  historical  society  was  recognized  for  its 
outstanding  collection  of  American  newspapers  and  the 
availability  of  those  papers  to  scholars  and  the  public. 
The  Isaiah  Thomas  awards  are  named  for  the  first  sig¬ 
nificant  journalism  historian  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
ASNE  History  in  Newspapers  Committee. 

Golf  Journalism  Awards.  Golf  writer  and  historian 
Herbert  Warren  Wind  has  been  named  recipient  of  the 
PGA  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  in  Journalism.  Wind 
is  being  honored  for  his  “steadfast  promotion  of  golf, 
both  locally  and  nationally,  throughout  his  career.” 

West  Virginia  Public  Service  Awards.  Five  daily 
West  Virginia  papers  received  the  first  public  service 
awards  named  for  a  crusading  southern  West  Virginia 
editor.  The  Wally  Warden  Awards  for  Public  Service 
were  given  to  the  Charleston  Gazette  and  the  Parkerburg 
Sentinel  for  large  and  small  daily  newspapers  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  Herald  Dispatch  of  Huntington  and  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail  were  awarded  honorable  mentions  for  large 
dailies. 

The  Clarksburg  Exponent  was  given  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  small  dailies. 

The  awards  are  named  for  Walter  J.  “Wally”  Warden, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Williamson  Daily  News.  Warden 
was  known  for  fighting  crime  and  corruption  in  south¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  state 
Associated  Press. 

World  Press  Institute  Fellows  named.  The  World 
Press  Institute  at  Macalester  College  named  its  10  inter¬ 
national  Journalists  as  winners  of  fellowships  for  four 
months  of  study  in  the  United  States. 

The  1992  fellows  are:  Shkelqim  Begari,  a  newspaper 
reporter  for  Zen  i  Popullit  in  Tirana,  Albania;  Real  Critina 
Corrales,  a  tv  talk-show  hostess  and  producer  for  Radio 
Fides  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  Patrick  Sianne,  reporter  for 
Cameroon  Radio  TV  in  Y aounde;  Elina  Grundstrom,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  magazine,  Ylioppilaslehti,  Helsinki,  Finland; 
Kwaku  Sakyi- Addo,  reporter  for  the  Ghana  News  Agency 
in  Accra;  Sharmila  Joshi,  reporter  for  The  Independent 
in  Bombay,  India;  Marie  O’Halloran,  reporter  for  the 
Irish  Times  in  Dublin;  Matsuo  Fukushima,  reporter  for 
Kyodo  News  Service,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Felicidad  Tan,  re¬ 
porter  for  BusinessWorld  publishing,  Manila,  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  and  Irina  Lagunina,  a  correspondent  for  New  Times 
magazine  in  Moscow,  Russia. 
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Wkick  is  tke  kest  platform 
for  CoUier-Jacksons 
Newspaper  Management  Systems? 
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e  your  picJK. 

IBM'  eeddeh 


Our  class  Series’^”  Newspaper  Management  systems  tkrive  on 

HP's  3000  and  9000  series,  IBM's  RISC  System /6000  and  Digital's 

VAX  computers,  witk  a  variety  of  popular  operating  systems. 

MPE/iX,  AIX,  HP-UX,  VMS,  to  name  a  few. 

It  all  koils  d  own  to  unprecedented  kardware  freedom  and  flex- 
ikility.  After  all,  your  computer  skouldn't  ke  tke  issue  wken  you  want 
tke  kest  Newspaper  Management  software  in  tke  kusiness. 

CoUier-J  ackson.  After  16  years,  we're  still  making  keadlines. 
Call  us  today  at  813-872-9990. 

CompuServe 

Cdlier-Jackson 


World  class  Series  is  a  trademark  of  CompuServe/Collier-Jackson.  All  otker  product  names 
mentioned  kerein  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  Le  trademarks  and/ or  registered 
trademarks  of  tkeir  respective  companies. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 


64th  TEC  conference 

Attendance  at  the  annual  convention  of  ANPA/NAA  a  month 
ago  in  N e w  York  City  was  up  about  12%  over  the  previous  meeting 
in  Vancouver  a  year  ago.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year’s  atten¬ 
dance  was  the  lowest  for  an  ANPA  meeting  in  15  years,  this  year’s 
increase  reflects  a  healthy  interest  by  publishers  in  the  future  of 
their  newspapers. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  report  attendance  at  the  ANPA/TE  C 
meeting  (the  lusty  offspring  of  ANPA/N  A  A)  opening  this  week¬ 
end  in  Atlanta,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  advance  registration  of 
almost  300  vendors  shows  their  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
business  as  well.  If  manufacturers  and  suppliers  didn’t  believe  this 
they  would  not  be  exhibiting  their  wares  in  this  manner. 

As  Jim  Rosenberg  reported  in  E&P  May  9:  “Systems  and  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  single-largest  industrywide  showcase  ordinarily  aim 
for  greater  speed  and  productivity.  At  a  single  location  in  just  a 
few  days,  those  attending  the  show  can  watch  demonstrations,  try 
out  new  hardware  and  software,  and  spend  time  with  numerous 
vendors  whose  solutions  touch  every  part  of  newspapering.”  It 
isn’t  just  for  mechanical  production  any  more.  It  covers  editorial, 
advertising,  and  circulation  interests,  as  well.  Some  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  include  different  vendors  working  together. 

The  list  of  products  and  systems  being  shown  and  demonstrat¬ 
ed  sounds  like  a  smorgasbord  but  it  is  all  presented  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  newspapers.  As  a  small  sample:  tabletop  scan¬ 
ners,  pagination,  totalization,  remote  film  output,  direct-to-plate 
imagers,  digital-scanner-transmitters,  satellite  and  dial-up  photo 
services,  image  compression.  Add  to  that:  prepress  systems,  pro¬ 
duction  controls,  and  various  types  of  presses. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  showcase  for  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  in¬ 
dustries  bringing  together  the  people  who  design  and  produce  the 
technical  wizardry  to  produce  today’s  newspapers  and  the  people 
who  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

Quality  control 

Newspapers  can  invest  heavily  in  office  and  production  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  better  newspapers  but,  if  they  don’t  have  any 
quality  control,  it  could  be  a  waste  of  time,  dollars,  and  effort. 

A  session  was  devoted  to  the  Total  Quality  concept  at  the  recent 
ANPA/NAA  meeting  in  New  York  and  a  novel  approach  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Robert  Wills,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal- 
Sentinel. 

In  describing  the  various  quality-control  teams  with  represen¬ 
tation  across  departmental  boundaries,  he  said  it  was  learned  that 
more  employee  interest  and  participation  could  be  attracted  if  the 
project  had  a  clever  name. 

Thus,  the  team  assigned  to  reduce  damage  to  newspapers  from 
mailroom  and  circulation  handling  prior  to  delivery  was  known  as 
the  “Ripstoppers.”  The  team  studying  ways  to  reduce  spoils  and 
waste  in  the  pressroom  became  known  as  the  “Spoilsavers.”  The 
group  studying  circulation  department  complaints  was  the 
“Seven  Cs.”  What  a  great  idea! 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Letterpress  not  the  answer 


I  have  just  returned  from  my  third 
visit  to  Eastern  Europe  where  I  have 
been  surveying  newspaper  printing 
equipment  and  offering  production 
training  in  Romania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

1  read  with  great  dismay  your  Jan. 

16  story  relating  how  $1.65  million 
was  spent  to  dismantle,  ship,  and  erect 
a  1958  letterpress  for  use  in  Latvia. 
After  speaking  with  dozens  of  print- 

Wimpy  may  mean 
responsible 

I  read  with  amusement  the  article 
in  your  Feb.  22  edition  describing  a 
speech  by  Des  Moines  Register  edi¬ 
tor  Geneva  Overholser.  ] 

If  not  printing  gossip  makes  me  a 
“wimp,”  then  I  proudly  accept  that  ti¬ 
tle.  If  not  revealing  the  sexual  pref¬ 
erence  of  a  person  against  his  or  her 
will  makes  me  a  wimp,  then  I’m  guilty 
as  charged.  If  not  publishing  the 
names  of  rape  victims  makes  me  a 
wimp,  then  there  is  no  hope  for  me. 
We’re  even  more  wimpy.  We  do  not 
even  publish  stories  about  suicides 
unless  they  happen  in  a  public  place. 

What  Overholser  calls  “wimpy” 
many  of  us  call  “responsible.” 

Wayne  Cornell 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Twenty-two  U.S.  correspondents 
return  after  five-month  internment  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  Thirteen  had  been 
held  at  Bad  Nauheim  and  nine  at 
Siena.  This  was  the  first  exchange  of 
diplomats  and  civilians  in  wartime. 

“Conspicuous  by  their  absence,” 
E&P  said,  were  Robert  Best,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter-turned-traitor  to  broad¬ 
cast  for  Goebbels,  and  Louis  P.  Harl, 
a  veteran  Paris  newspaperman  who  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  with  his  French  wife  and 
five  children  in  unoccupied  France. 

The  reporters  returning  home  on 
the  Swedish  liner  Drottningholm  said 
that  the  Axis  diplomats  who  had  been 
aboard  on  the  voyage  from  the  U.S. 
had  made  off  with  the  ship’s  entire 
reserve  of  toilet  paper  rolls. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  6,  1942 


ers,  publishers,  and  editors,  the  near- 
unanimous  conclusion  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  is  that,  in  an  open  market,  off¬ 
set  quality  printing  is  a  must.  Virtu¬ 
ally  everyone  agrees  that  letterpress 
equipment,  even  that  which  uses  poly¬ 
mer  plates,  is  obsolete.  To  think  that 
a  large  sum  (especially  by  Eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  standards)  is  being  expended 
to  add  yet  another  obsolete  press  is 
disconcerting.  It  is  akin  to  sending 
them  all  our  manual  typewriters  when 
they  are  desperately  in  need  of  ter¬ 
minals  —  they  have  plenty  of  old 
typewriters  and  plenty  of  old  letter- 
press  equipment. 

I  am  sure  both  sides  entered  into 
this  agreement  with  good  intentions, 
the  donor  making  a  goodwill  offer¬ 
ing  and  the  recipient  believing  that 
any  press  is  better  than  no  press  at  all. 
However,  someone  should  have 
looked  to  see  how  many  tubular  off¬ 
set  units  could  have  been  bought  for 
that  kind  of  money.  Unless  Latvia  is 
vastly  different  from  other  Eastern 
European  countries,  limited  adver¬ 


tising  keeps  the  number  of  pages 
small.  Thus  an  easy-to-operate  tubu¬ 
lar  or  semicylindrical  press  would 
have  done  nicely. 

Eastern  European  newspapers  have 
suffered  for  the  past  45  years  and  they 
are  still  faced  with  serious  problems: 
lack  of  capital,  shortage  of  trained 
personnel,  almost  complete  absence 
of  management  skills,  and  govern¬ 
ments  that  are  rarely  supportive.  I 
hope  we  Westerners  help  them  solve 
these  problems  and  bury  our  white 
elephant  presses  at  home. 

William  R.  Canino 

(Canino  is  former  vice  president 
of  Greater  Media  Inc.,  East  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  publishers  of  commu¬ 
nity  weeklies  in  Middlesex  and 
Monmouth,  N.J.,  counties.) 


Corrections 

“Newspeople  in  the  News”  in  the 
May  \6E&P  misspelled  the  name  of 
Larry  W.  Antony,  the  new  publisher 
of  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald. 


‘Dm  ‘Up  ‘Jour  Glides 

VT  Phntns  X  C/ 


NYT  Photos 

■  NEW!  SAME-DAY 
ELECTRONIC  DELIVERY. 

Energize  your  pages  with  NYT  photos 
Breaking  news.  Science.  Business. 

Sports.  Photos  for  all  sections  of  your 
paper.  Fifteen  to  20  pictures  a  day  are 
sent  to  your  Macintosh  computer,  electron¬ 
ic  darkroom  or  LaserFax  receiver  —  simul¬ 
taneously  with  corresponding  stories. 
(Service  also  available  by  mail,  express 
courier  and  dial-up  retrieval.) 

NYT  Graphics 

Illustrate  your  business,  news  and  lifestyle 
pages  with  NYT  graphics.  More  than  30 
maps  and  graphics  for  every  other  section 
of  your  paper,  too.  Sent  daily  by  satellite  to 
your  Macintosh. 

■  Graphics  archive  free  to  clients. 

jSork  @tinc5 

Graphics  &  Photos 
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THAT  CHOPS,  BURNS,  DODGES, 
CAPTIONS,  COLOR  CORRECTS. 

AND  WEIGHS  ONLY  1Z6  LBS. 

When  you  need  to  get  the  news  out  fast,  easily  under  an  airline 
every  second  counts.  That's  why  you  need  the  new,  seat  or  into  an  over- 
Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo  transmitter.  Its  speed,  light  head  compartment, 
weight,  and  other  impressive  features  make  all  the  dif-  An  optional,  rugged, 
ference  in  the  world.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  an  hardshell  shipping 
assignment  may  be.  case  is  also  available. 

SO  ADVANCED, 

YOU  KNOW  IT’S  A 
NIKON. 


FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE  TO 
THE  FRONT  PAGE  IN  SECONDS. 

The  new  Nikon  NT-3000  provides  the  fastest 
high  quality,  digital  photo  transmission  currently  avail¬ 
able  in  a  single  portable  unit.  Just  plug  it 
in.  Turn  it  on.  And  transmit  Its  calibra¬ 
tion  system  is  so  efficient,  there’s  no 
warm-up  time. 


SO  VERSATILE,  IT  OPERATES 
ASA  SELF-CONTAINED 
WORKSTATION. 

From  2700  DPI  scanning,  to 
image  editing,  to  digital  transmission,  the  full-featured 
NT-3000  does  it  all. 

Cursor  keys  and  a  mouse  let  you  Instruct  its  on¬ 
board  computer  which  has  a  full  color  LCD  display 
monitor,  and  a  full  keyboard  for  creating  captions. 
There’s  even  a  hand-held,  black  and  white  scanner  so 
you  can  scan  handwritten  captions  or  printed  material. 

What’s  more,  the  NT-3000  can  store  up  to  80 
compressed  Images.  And,  transmit  user  selected  con¬ 
tact  sheets  of  low  resolution  images  so  editors  can 
choose  the  image  they  want  to  print.  It  even  allows 
remote  access  to  contact  sheets  or  individual  high  reso¬ 
lution  images. 


The  NT-3000  was  carefully 
researched,  designed  and  tested  with  the  field  pho¬ 
tographer  and  photo  editor  in  mind.  It  features 
Nikon’s  latest  high-speed,  state-of-the-art  scanning 
of  coior  or  monochrome,  positive  or  negative  fiim. 
And  offers  advanced  digital  transmission.  It  even 
has  built-in  multitasking  software  to  allow  for  simul¬ 
taneous  scanning,  captioning  and  transmission. 

Designed  to  accommodate  future  technological 
advances  and  improvements,  the  NT-3000  is  also 
fully  compatible  with  all  major  communications  and 
network  systems,  worldwide. 

And  for  those  with  analog  requirements,  the 
NT-3000  is  optionally  capable  of  simultaneous  ana¬ 
log  transmission. 


SO  COMPACT,  IT  FITS 
UNDER  AN  AIRLINE  SEAT. 

At  just  17.6  lbs.,  the  NT-3000  Is  so  light,  you  can 
bring  it  anywhere,  set  it  up  anywhere.  Perfect  for 
on-location  use!  Its  well-designed,  durable  carry-on  bag 
has  room  for  all  the  NT-3000  accessories.  And  it  slides 


BUY  OR  LEASE. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo 
transmitter  is  a  true  Nikon  system  tool  so  essential 
to  the  job,  no  news  organization  can  afford  to  be 
without  at  least  one. 

And  because  it’s  an  important  investment, 
we  offer  you  the  option  to  buy  or  lease  directly  from 
Nikon.  We  have  an  attractive  lease  package  with  flex¬ 
ible  rates  and  terms  to  meet  every  need.  For  more 
information,  write:  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 
Dept.E2,  101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY 
11706.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIK0N  or  (516)  547-4355. 

Nikon. 

KUCTRONie  IMAGING 
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©1992  Nikon  Inc. 
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BY  FAR 


In  circulation  and  in  advertising  linage,  the  Union-News  and  Sunday  Republican  are 
number  one  in  Western  Massachusetts.  No  other  newspaper  comes  even  close. 


Circulation 

Union-News  and 

Sunday  Republican 

DaOy 

110,706 

Sunday 

157,543 

Advertisiiig  Linage 

Union-News  and 

Sunday  Republican 

1,193,835 

Berkshire  Eagle 

30,184 

34,093 

Berkshire  Eagle 

643,601 

Hampshire  Gazette 

20^ 

Hampshire  Gazette 

5663>29 

Transcript-Telegram 

153176 

Greenfield  Recorder 

348,529 

Greenfield  Recorder 

15,105 

Transcript-Telegram 

257331 

Souve:  Audit  Bureau  ofCiiculations,  period  ending  March  31, 1992. 

Source:  New  England  New.spaper  Association  Inc.  Linage  Report, 

December  1991. 

Qearly,  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  Advertise  in  the  Union-News  and 
Sunday  Republican  to  reach  Western  Massachusetts. 

For  advertising  information,  contact  Dwight  L.  Brouillard  at  (413)  788-1 108 

Union-News 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


June  6, 1992 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 _ 


Beating  the  RBOCs 

Battle  over  the  new  Illinois  law  regulating  telecommunications 
shows  newspapers  can  win  restrictions  on  the  regional  Bells 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

As  Illinois  prepared  last  year  to 
rewrite  its  law  regulating  telecom¬ 
munications,  things  didn’t  look  good 
for  newspapers. 

For  months,  Ameritech,  the  big  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  company,  and 
Illinois  Bell  had  worked  behind 
closed  doors  to  hammer  out  a  deal 
with  other  powerful  telephone  inter¬ 
ests  such  as  the  long-distance  firms 
AT&T  and  MCI  as  well  as  indepen¬ 
dent  pay-phone  operators  and  small 
local  telephone  companies. 

Illinois  Bell  and  its  RBOC  also  had 
friends  in  high  places;  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission,  which  reg¬ 
ulates  telephone  service,  was  already 
on  record  favoring  Bell’s  approach  to 
the  rewrite — and  so  was  Republican 
Gov.  Jim  Edgar. 

In  fact,  the  president  of  Ameritech 
had  served  as  finance  chairman  for 
the  governor’s  election  campaign. 

In  addition,  RBOCs  were  clearly 
on  a  roll  in  state  legislatures  across 
the  nation. 

Ameritech  had  managed  to  get 
pretty  much  what  it  wanted  into 
Michigan’s  new  telephone  regulatory 
acts.  New  Jersey’s  Legislature  more 
recently  virtually  handed  New  Jersey 
Bell  a  ratepayer-subsidized  fiber-op¬ 
tics  network  that  gives  the  company 
carte  blanche  in  entering  electronic 
information  services  and  cable  tv. 

“When  we  entered  the  fray,  the 
skids  were  pretty  well  greased,”  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association  executive  di¬ 
rector  David  L.  Bennett  recalled  in  an 
interview. 

A  newspaper  win 

Yet  when  Gov.  Edgar  signed  Illi¬ 
nois’  new  10-year  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Act  on  May  14,  it  was  not  the 
dream  law  the  RBOC  had  hoped  for. 

Instead,  the  new  law  provides 
strong  measures  assuring  that  tele¬ 


phone  companies  cannot  use  their  reg¬ 
ulated  monopoly  to  subsidize  elec¬ 
tronic  information  services. 

It  further  prevents  cross-subsidiza¬ 
tion  by  prohibiting  phone  companies 
from  bundling  services  or  products. 

It  keeps  phone  companies  out  of 
the  cable  tv  business  for  at  least  six 
months  after  federal  prohibitions  on 
their  entry  expire. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  new 
law  denies  Ameritech  and  Illinois  Bell 
the  one  thing  they  may  have  wanted 
above  all  else;  language  committing 
Illinois  to  a  “public  policy  goal”  that 
could  have  forced  ratepayers  to  pick 
up  the  cost  of  running  fiber-optic  ca¬ 


ble  into  all  homes  and  businesses. 

This  “public  policy  goal,”  in  other 
words,  would  have  subsidized  the 
fiber-optic  network  phone  companies 
could  use  to  achieve  virtually  95% 
household  and  business  penetration 
for  its  information  services. 

Illinois’  new  law,  in  sum,  amounts 
to  a  stunning  victory  for  newspaper 
business  interests  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  is  not  winning  many  battles 
against  telephone  companies. 

Full-court  press 

The  story  of  how  newspapers  beat 
the  RBOC  in  Illinois  holds  important 
lessons  for  publishers  across  the 
country. 

Battles  over  new  state  telephone 
regulations  are  already  heating  up  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
California,  and  will  follow  in  virtually 
every  other  state  in  the  next  few  years. 


As  the  Illinois  tussle  shows,  phone 
companies  will  press  hard. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  more  than 
10  registered  lobbyists  from  Illinois 
Bell  alone  wandered  the  halls  of  the 
Statehouse  in  Springfield.  Many 
more  Ameritech  and  Bell  speakers 
fanned  out  to  chambers  of  commerce, 
Kiwanis  luncheons,  and  Rotary  Clubs 
to  preach  the  RBOC  message. 

Even  newspaper  publishers  were 
approached  to  support  the  RBOC. 

Throughout  the  fight,  phone  com¬ 
pany  strategists  proved  particularly 
formidable  in  framing  the  public  de¬ 
bate,  in  keeping  opponents  off  bal¬ 
ance,  and  in  taking  the  initiative. 


“Bell  is  a  very  crafty  company  with 
some  very  smart  lobbyists,  and  they 
have  done  this  sort  of  thing  in  other 
states.  They’re  good,”  said  Mark  Co¬ 
hen,  associate  director  of  Citizens 
Utility  Board,  a  consumers  advocate 
group  that  has  tangled  with  Illinois 
Bell  for  more  than  a  decade. 

However,  as  they  discovered  dur¬ 
ing  the  Illinois  battle,  newspapers 
have  strengths  and  strategems  of  their 
own  that  can  be  equally  effective. 

Battle  at  sunset 

In  one  sense,  both  sides  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  fight  over  telephone  reg¬ 
ulation. 

Like  many  states,  Illinois  regula¬ 
tory  statutes  have  “sunset”  dates  that 
need  to  be  renewed  periodically.  The 
1986  Telecommunications  Act  was 
due  to  expire  Dec .31,  1991. 

(See  BEATING  on  page  12) 


Illinois’  new  law,  in  sum,  amounts  to  a  stunning 
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Beating 


( Continued  from  page  II) 


Well  before  that,  in  late  1990, 
Ameritech  and  Illinois  Bell  tried  to 
sneak  through  a  new  telephone  law. 

Their  attempt  was  well-timed. 
They  chose  the  hectic  November 
“veto”  session,  a  six-day  period  when 
the  Legislature  meets  in  a  last-minute 
attempt  to  push  through  delayed  leg¬ 
islation.  November  1990  was  all  the 
more  frenetic  because  it  was  held  in 
the  last  days  of  Gov.  Jim  Thompson’s 
administration. 

The  new  law  was  attached  as  a  rider 
to  an  innocuous  piece  of  continuing 
legislation.  It  passed  unanimously. 

Consumer  groups  spotted  the  rider, 
however,  and  the  next  day  the  tele¬ 
phone  law  was  unanimously  dumped. 

The  stealth  RBOC 

However,  the  secretive  attempt  set 
a  pattern  the  phone  companies  would 
follow  to  the  end. 

“They  decided  to  play  it  really  close 
to  the  vest,”  said  Joseph  P.  Thornton, 
senior  counsel-newspapers  for  Tri¬ 
bune  Co. 

For  example,  until  the  very  end  — 


RBOC  makes  move 

Things  heated  up  considerably  af¬ 
ter  the  July  1991  ruling  by  a  reluctant 
federal  Judge  Harold  Greene  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  RBOCs  to  operate  as  well 
as  transmit  electronic  information 
services. 

Sensing  that  they  had  the  momen¬ 
tum,  the  phone  interests  began  to 
press  more  urgently  for  a  new  tele¬ 
phone  law. 

They  took  an  effective  tack:  tout¬ 
ing  a  rewrite  of  telephone  regulations 
as  the  only  way  to  assure  an  attrac¬ 
tive  business  climate  in  the  state. 

“Illinois  Bell  brought  up  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  Japanese  and  advancing 
into  the  21st  century  and  all  these 
emotional  issues,”  consumer  advo¬ 
cate  Mark  Cohen  said. 

“We  said,  ‘Yes,  we  want  Illinois  to 
be  strong  and  all  citizens  to  benefit 
from  new  technologies,’  ”  IPA’s  Ben¬ 
nett  said,  “  ‘but  you  can’t  do  it  over 
the  carcasses  of  newspapers.’  ” 

At  the  heart  of  the  Ameritech 
rewrite  was  something  called  “alter¬ 
native  regulation.”  Under  this  pro¬ 
posal  —  which  was  ultimately 
adopted  into  law  —  the  Illinois  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  would  have  more 
flexibility  in  setting  phone  rates  and 
profitability. 


In  Illinois,  for  example,  more  than  10  registered 
lobbyists  from  Illinois  Bell  alone  wandered  the  halls 
of  the  Statehouse  in  Springfield. 


literally  a  day  before  the  final  vote  — 
there  was  never  an  actual  bill  intro¬ 
duced  reflecting  what  the  phone  com¬ 
panies  wanted. 

“We  had  to  fight  a  bill  that  didn’t 
exist,”  Illinois  Press  Association  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  David  L.  Bennett  said. 

Legislation  never  went  to  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee,  as  would  be  normal. 
No  formal  public  hearings  on  specific 
legislation  were  ever  held. 

Instead,  Ameritech  worked  in 
closed-door  meetings  with  other  tele¬ 
phone  industry  interests  such  as  long¬ 
distance  operators,  independent  pay¬ 
phone  owners,  and  cable  tv. 

While  Ameritech  was  working  to 
get  the  industry  on  board,  it  was  also 
quietly  assembling  a  consensus 
among  legislative  leaders,  too. 

Watching  warily  were  the  two  men 
who  would  play  the  most  important 
roles  for  the  newspaper  industry:  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association’s  Dave  Ben¬ 
nett,  and  Joe  Thornton,  representing 
both  IPA  and  Tribune  Co.,  publisher 
of  Illinois’  biggest  newspaper  and  op¬ 
erator  of  a  wide  variety  of  print  and 
electronic  information  providers. 


Until  the  new  law,  Illinois  like  most 
states  used  a  “cost-plus”  method  of 
determining  rates.  In  Illinois,  Bell 
profits  were  capped  at  12.75%  of  the 
cost  of  providing  phone  service. 

“Alternative  regulation”  was 
needed  so  Bell  could  invest  in  new 
services,  the  phone  company  argued. 

The  Illinois  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  liked  the  idea  —  and  had  even 
tried  to  impose  alternative  regulation 
unilaterally  in  1989.  It  was  rolled  back 
by  the  state  appellate  court  after  a  le¬ 
gal  challenge. 

Gov.  Edgar  also  liked  the  idea,  and 
he  firmly  believed  Illinois’  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  business  depended  on  less 
regulation  of  phone  companies. 

Slowing  the  RBOC 

In  that  climate,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  first  move  was  clear. 

“The  first  thing  we  had  to  do,” 
Thornton  recalled,  “was  to  slow  down 
the  process,  and  make  it  more  open.” 

They  worked  on  two  tracks:  call¬ 
ing  for  public  hearings  while  also  in¬ 
sinuating  themselves  into  insider 
meetings  with  the  governor’s  staff 


and  legislative  leaders  as  well  as  with 
the  phone  companies. 

It  was,  in  retrospect,  a  wise  deci¬ 
sion  because  legislators  were  already 
inclined,  due  to  the  RBOCs’  estab¬ 
lished  inside  track,  to  look  at  this  as 
mostly  a  fight  among  interest  groups. 

“There  were  numerous  attempts  to 
approach  this  as  an  industry  prob¬ 
lem,”  complained  Citizens  Utility 
Board  associate  director  Mark  Cohen. 

“The  public  generally  was  shut  out 
of  the  process  from  the  beginning,” 
he  said.  “We  and  other  consumer 
groups  were  sort  of  stranded,  margin¬ 
alized.  We  were  never  invited  to  those 
meetings.” 

However,  Thornton  and  Bennett 
were,  and  they  worked  to  convince 
the  political  leaders  to  take  the  tele¬ 
phone  law  off  the  fast  track. 

On  the  public  front,  Thornton  tes¬ 
tified  twice  before  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  and  newspapers  won  a  big  leg¬ 
islative  showdown  during  the  short 
November  1991  “veto”  session. 

The  phone  company  tried  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  suspend  its  rules  so  that 
a  bill  on  telecommunications  could 
be  sent  to  a  conference  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  This  five- 
member  committee  normally  simply 
reconciles  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  legislation  that  has  already  been 
debated  and  passed. 

Legislators  soundly  rejected  the 
Bell  attempt:  The  vote  went  virtually 
unanimously  against  the  phone  com¬ 
pany. 

“When  that  happened,”  Thornton 
said,  “everybody  knew  we  were  se¬ 
rious  and  for  real.” 

The  old  law  was  extended  to  May 
15,  1992,  and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  got  some  breathing  room. 

Building  coalitions 

During  the  telecommunications 
fight,  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
contacted  every  one  of  its  600  pub¬ 
lisher  members,  with  heartening  re¬ 
sults,  executive  director  Bennett  said. 

“I  would  be  willing  to  say  more 
than  half  made  personal  contacts  of 
one  sort  or  another  on  this  issue,” 
Bennett  said. 

Through  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
IPA  also  hosted  meetings  in  Spring- 
field  and  Chicago  to  reach  out  to  nat¬ 
ural  allies  outside  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Bankers,  real  estate  brokers,  in¬ 
surance  executives,  security  alarm 
vendors  were  some  of  the  interests 
invited  to  hear  the  case  for  keeping  a 
rein  on  the  phone  company. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  failures  for 
newspapers. 

“It  was  disappointing  that  they  did 
not  see  the  potential  for  abuse  that  we 
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saw,”  IPA’ s  Bennett  said.  petition  in  electronic  information  ser-  As  might  be  expected,  the  proposal 

At  the  same  time,  it  also  appears  vices.  was  anathema  to  Ameritech. 

these  interest  groups  were  wary  of  To  that  end,  Thornton  and  Bennett  However,  the  newspaper  proposal 

spending  political  capital  to  fight  began  meeting  regularly  with  phone  was  also  pretty  much  a  non-starter  for 

something  that  looked  like  a  sure  win-  interests  to  reach  a  compromise.  legislative  leaders,  too. 

ner,  Thornton  said.  It  was  clear  during  these  meetings  “We  had  some  problems  convinc- 

In  one  way,  failing  to  create  a  that  Ameritech  was  running  the  show  ing  them  that  competition  would  de- 

broad-based  coalition  also  helped,  for  phone  interests,  Thornton  said.  velop  as  soon  as  we  thought  it  would,” 

Bennett  said.  “At  one  meeting,  the  Illinois  Bell  Thornton  said. 

“It  did  help  in  a  sort  of  ironic  way  guys  finally  just  shut  up  because  they 
to  focus  the  discussion  on  our  own  were  sick  of  being  corrected  by  the  Crunch  time 

problems  —  that  is,  how  the  law  Ameritechguy  andhe  wassickofcor-  Nevertheless,  over  the  winter  and 
would  affect  newspapers.”  recting  them,”  Thornton  said.  spring  legislative  leaders  increas- 

Newspapers  did  win  one  unlikely  Thetalks  went  essentially  nowhere,  ingly  came  to  believe  that  newspa- 

ally,  however:  the  Citizens  Utility  At  the  urging  of  legislative  lead-  pers  had  legitimate  concerns  that  had 

ers,  Illinois  newspapers  came  up  with  to  be  addressed. 

This  group,  which  takes  a  kind  of  their  own  model  telecommunications  With  the  May  15  deadline  loom- 
Naderite  approach  to  utilities,  focuses  law.  ing  ever  closer.  House  Minority 

most  of  its  attention  on  consumer  Based  on  the  Cooper  Bill  in  Leader  Jim  McPike,  a  Democrat  from 

rates,  but  found  it  had  several  things  Congress  that  is  backed  by  the  news-  downstate  Alton,  called  the  papers 

in  common  with  publishers,  associ-  paper  industry,  the  IPA  proposal  and  phone  company  together  for  a 

ate  director  Mark  Cohen  said.  would  have  prohibited  Illinois  Bell  summit  meeting. 

and  other  phone  companies  from  of-  He  had  a  blunt  message  for 
Working  inside  fering  electronic  information  services  Ameritech:  Any  telecommunication 

The  newspaper  lobbyists,  however,  until  half  of  their  customers  have  ac-  law  would  have  to  address  newspa- 

were  careful  not  to  let  any  debate  cess  to  a  competing  local  phone  com-  per  industry  concerns, 

about  rates  overshadow  their  most  im-  pany  and  one-fifth  are  already  sub- 

portant  concern:  keeping  fair  com-  scribing  to  the  competitor.  BEATING  on  page  88) 


Lessons  for  newspapers  battling  the  RBOCs 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald  bundling;  making  phone  companies  —  alliance  with  the  Citizens  Utility 

rather  than  ratepayers  pay  for  fiber-  Board,  a  consumer  group  primarily 
Newspapers  around  the  country  can  optic  cable  networks;  and  requiring  interested  in  keeping  household 
apply  the  lessons  learned  from  the  separate  subsidiaries  for  competitive  phone  rates  down, 

fight  over  the  Illinois  telephone  reg-  services.  IPA  also  made  repeated  attempts, 

ulatory  law.  Illinois  papers  resisted  the  temp-  through  meetings  and  information 

These  are  some  of  the  most  im-  tation  to  focus  on  the  crowd-pleasing  sessions,  to  build  coalitions  with 
portant  lessons,  as  explained  by  Illi-  issue  of  rates  because  the  key  issue  bankers,  real  estate  firms,  home  se- 
nois  Press  Association  executive  di-  for  newspapers  was  ensuring  real  curity  companies,  and  others  who 
rector  David  L.  Bennett  and  Joseph  competition  in  electronic  services.  could  be  affected  by  changes  in 
P.  Thornton,  senior  counsel-newspa-  “Newspapers  have  to  be  very  fo-  telecommunications  technology  and 

pers  for  the  Tribune  Company:  cused  on  what  is  really  going  to  affect  law.  Disappointingly,  however,  these 

•  Be  open  about  newspaper  busi-  them,”  Bennett  said.  “You  cannot  other  businesses  showed  little  real  in- 

ness  interests.  solve  the  problems  of  all  ratepayers.”  terest. 

“We  should  not  be  too  embarrassed  •  Don’t  give  an  inch.  •  Watch  the  devil  in  the  details, 

or  timid  about  our  business  interests  RBOCs  have  shown  in  other  states  In  their  most  audacious  attempt  at 

when  public  policy  is  being  decided,”  that  if  they  have  the  votes,  they  will  getting,  in  effect,  a  government-ap- 
Tribune  Co.’s  Thornton  said.  “We  cram  their  dream  law  down  the  throats  proved  cross-subsidy,  Illinois  Bell 
ought  to  be  involved  and  help  shape  of  information  competitors,  IPA’s  and  Ameritech  proposed  that  Illinois 
laws  that  affect  us.  It’s  really  just  an-  Bennett  said.  adopt  a  “public  policy  goal”  that  pub- 

other  way  of  protecting  the  First  Therefore,  in  Illinois,  he  added.  Ushers  believed  was  nothing  more 
Amendment,”  he  added.  “We  felt  there  was  nothing  to  be  than  a  transparent  code  suggesting 

Being  up-front  about  those  inter-  served  from  being  conciliatory  —  that  all  homes  and  businesses  should 
ests  actually  won  newspapers  more  nothing  to  be  served.  We  were  very  be  connected  with  fiber-optic  cables 
respect,  IPA’s  Bennett  said.  demanding  from  the  beginning.”  —  paid  for,  presumably,  by  ratepay- 

“Legislators  understand  that  down  •  Use  the  strength  of  state  press  as-  ers. 
here.  What  they  don’t  understand  is  sociations.  However,  the  phone  companies  did 

when  you  do  a  lot  of  shucking  and  jiv-  “The  Illinois  Press  Association  had  not  stop  there.  Tribune  Co.’sThorn- 
ing.  We  made  a  very  conscious  effort  a  very  good  grass-roots  network  for  ton  noted.  They  also  snuck  in  two 
to  be  very  open  and  aboveboard,”  he  contacting  legislators,”  Tribune  Co.’s  other,  more  obscure,  references  that 
said.  Thornton  said.  “It  really  helps  when  suggested  ratepayers  should  bear  the 

•  Stay  focused  on  those  newspaper  the  legislators  know  publishers  care  cost  of  fiber  optics. 

interests.  and  that  the  association  cares.”  “It’s  really  important  to  read  this 

In  Illinois,  newspapers  concen-  •  Reach  out  to  other  interest  groups.  .  .  .  and  think  skeptically  about  what 
trated  on  a  few  clear  goals:  Prevent-  In  Illinois,  newspaper  publishers  it  means  and  how  it  will  affect  our  in- 
ing  cross-subsidization  and  product  forged  an  unlikely  —  but  effective  dustry,”  he  said. 
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Journalists  in  operations  management 

Three  newspapermen  discuss  how  broader 
interests  in  the  business  ied  to  changes  in  their  careers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  1968  North  Texas  State  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate  almost 
immediately  went  to  work  for  one  of 
the  three  nearby  big-city  dailies. 
While  still  a  working  journalist,  he 
resumed  his  studies  in  Denton,  earn¬ 
ing  an  M.A.  in  history  in  1970. 

But  15  years  later,  he  was  helping 
plan  his  paper’s  move  to  a  new,  off¬ 
set  production  plant.  Three  years  ago 
he  was  appointed  operations  director; 
in  1990  he  was  named  production  di¬ 
rector. 

“It  was  one  of  those  happenstance 
situations,”  says  Gerald  Zenick,  who 
last  year  was  named  a  vice  president. 
“The  Star-Telegram  has  a  pretty  re¬ 
markable  record  for  letting  people  grow 
and  stretch,”  he  said,  crediting  the  pa¬ 
per  for  offering  someone  in  his  40s  a 
chance  to  “make  what  I  thought  was  a 
fairly  extraordinary  change  of  hats.” 

Similarly,  another  journalism  ma¬ 
jor  bent  on  becoming  a  business  re¬ 
porter  and  an  English  major  with  no 
specific  direction  find  themselves 
years  later  guiding  their  major 
metropolitan  dailies  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  side. 

Though  particulars  differ,  the  over¬ 
all  direction  of  their  careers  is  shared 
by  other  newspaper  people,  but  only 
by  a  handful.  E&P  interviewed  at 
length  three  members  of  that  small 


group,  whose  differences  are  as  no¬ 
table  as  their  similarities. 

Largely  because  of  the  computer’s 
rapidly  expanding  role  from  the  days 
of  text  entry  and  typesetting  only, 
changing,  even  merging,  newsroom 
and  prepress  production  environ¬ 
ments  have  given  rise  to  new  titles, 
formal  and  informal. 

System  editors,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editors  for  graphics,  and  others  at 
many  papers  serve  as  advocates  for, 
trainers  on,  and  midwives  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  new  technology,  be  it 
database  reporting,  pagination,  color 
computer  graphics,  or  digital  pho¬ 
tography. 

Though  persons  taking  on  such 
tasks  often  entirely  shift  their  areas 
of  responsibility  and  must  bridge  gaps 
with  production,  they  remain  essen¬ 
tially  newsroom  staffers  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  integrating  and  exploiting 
the  new  technologies’  capabilities. 

For  generations  prior  to  the  advent 
of  prepress  electronics,  reporters  and 
editors  came  out  of  production  or  as¬ 
sumed  management  jobs  in  newspa¬ 
per  operations.  A  cub  reporter  or  as¬ 
sistant  printer/pressman  might  be¬ 
come  a  do-it-all  weekly  publisher  or 
a  run-it-all  corporate  executive. 
Names  like  Franklin  and  Twain  make 
it  a  familiar  part  of  industry  lore  even 
to  those  outside  the  business. 

Then  as  journalism  and  production 


became  recognized  as  distinct  aca¬ 
demic  pursuits,  and  each  subse¬ 
quently  evolved  into  specialized, 
more  technical  disciplines,  their  sep¬ 
aration  seemed  more  firmly  fixed. 
Nothing  new  here.  It  is  the  story  of 
modern  business  everywhere  —  ex¬ 
cept  that  as  a  business,  a  newspaper 
by  its  nature  exaggerates  the  obvi¬ 
ous.  Each  newspaper  company  can 
properly  be  understood  to  comprise 
at  least  a  half-dozen  related  but  quite 
distinct  businesses. 

Unlike  the  technical  editor,  a  few 
journalists  have  moved  up  and  out  of 
the  newsroom,  commissioned  to 
oversee  a  wide  area  of  operations. 
None  we  talked  to  is  a  burned-out 
journalist,  and  all  retain  a  love  for 
newspapering  and  some  link  to  their 
reporter’s  roots.  Some  day,  some 
way,  one  said  he  fully  expects  to  re¬ 
sume  editing. 

Besides  leaving  news  for  bigger 
jobs  in  operations,  the  three  share  at 
least  a  few  experiences.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  metro  dailies  belonging  to 
separate  large  media  groups,  are  close 
in  age,  and  were  involved  in  moves 
to  new  production  plants. 

20  newspapers  in  18  months 

Production  exposure  came  almost 
immediately  to  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  for  whom  an  early  career  de¬ 
cision  precluded  burn-out. 


Scott  Sherman 


Bill  Marimow 


Gerald  Zenick 
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Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.’s  new  Schuylkill  production  and  distribution  center. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer/John  Costello 


Throughout  high  school,  W.  Scott 
Sherman  submitted  sports  scores  and 
stories  to  the  Seguin  (Texas)  Gazette. 
Today,  at  37,  he  is  Orlando  Sentinel 
operations  director  and  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sentinel  Communications 
subsidiary  of  Chicago-based  Tribune 
Co.  In  various  ways  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years,  circumstances  kept  curv¬ 
ing  his  pursuit  of  a  journalist’s  job  to 
the  production  side. 

“As  a  journalism  major  with  a  mi¬ 
nor  in  economics  at  Texas  A&M,  I 
was  going  to  be  a  terror  of  a  business 
reporter,”  says  Sherman.  Working  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  school’s 
Batallion,  he  remained  on  its  news 
staff  after  graduation.  During  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  A&M,  Sherman  taught  de¬ 
sign  courses  and  worked  in  the  edit¬ 
ing  lab  and  on  the  Batallion’s  edito¬ 
rial  page.  He  also  did  some  stringing 
for  the  local  Bryan-College  Station 
Eagle. 

Shortly  after  beginning  graduate 
school,  he  recounted,  A&M  acquired 
one  of  the  first  small-paper  text-edit¬ 
ing  systems.  As  Batallion  night  edi¬ 
tor,  Sherman  found  himself  putting 
the  paper  to  bed  from  a  front  end 
“fresh  out  of  the  box  [thatjsometimes 
didn’t  work.”  So,  after  about  nine 
months  of  that,  he  added  computer 
jockey  to  his  duties. 

His  first  full-time  work  for  a  news¬ 
paper  company  was  not  in  news.  Oc¬ 
casioned  by  “a  much  needed  break” 
from  grad  school  late  in  1977,  he  took 
a  yearlong  job  as  data  processing 
manager  at  Louisiana’s  now-defunct 
Guide  Newspaper  group  of  weeklies. 

“Less  than  a  month  after  I  got 
there,”  he  recalls,  “they  said.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  you’re  the  composing  man¬ 
ager  too.” 

Sherman  traces  his  reasons  for 


abandoning  the  news  side  to  an  event 
back  at  the  Batallion.  On  an  evening 
when  only  he  and  a  sports  staffer  re¬ 
mained  deskbound,  a  three-beller 
came  in  over  the  old  AP  teletype. 
Sherman  checked  it  out  and  returned 
to  his  desk.  Awaiting  a  late  score,  his 
sole  companion  called  across  the 
room  for  a  report. 

“I  shouted  back  at  him,  ‘Three  peo¬ 
ple  dead  in  a  car  accident  at  Waco. 
It’s  nothing,’  ”  said  Sherman.  “About 
five  minutes  later  .  .  .”  he  continued. 


“I  got  up,  walked  down  the  hall,  found 
the  men’s  room,  and  got  sick  —  be¬ 
cause  I  realized  what  I  had  said.” 

As  it  happened,  Sherman  said  he 
and  others  early  in  the  day  had  been 
discussing  the  cynicism  that  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  a  journalist’s  job.  He 
said  he  decided  after  the  incident  that 
he  wanted  to  avoid  succumbing  to  the 
sort  of  cynicism  his  remark  repre¬ 
sented. 

When  a  job  opened  at  the  firm  that 
had  supplied  the  Battalion’s  and 
Guide’s  computer  systems,  Sherman 
took  it.  He  worked  there  two  years, 
first  “as  their  traveling  hot  shot”  (ap¬ 
plications  engineer)  installing  sys¬ 
tems  and  later  as  a  “fireman”  (system 
engineer)  figuring  out  “how  to  ...  at 
least  make  the  system  appear  to  do” 
what  the  salesmen  had  promised. 

Looking  back,  he  says,  “That  was 


probably  the  best  education  in  news¬ 
papers  I  could  ask  for  .  .  .”  Visiting 
more  than  20  newspapers  in  18 
months,  Sherman  said  he  “got  to 
watch  some  very,  very  good  produc¬ 
tion  people  and  very,  very  good  edi¬ 
tors,  and  how  they  worked;  and  I  got 
to  watch  some  real  bad  ones.” 

After  spending  most  of  a  year  back 
at  school  finishing  his  M.B.A.,  Sher¬ 
man  went  right  to  work  in  1980  for 
Tribune  —  on  the  bottom  rung  of  its 
operations  ladder. 


He  was  assigned  to  “bootcamp”  at 
a  Florida  biweekly  then  owned  by  a 
Tribune  Co.  subsidiary. 

“If  you  could  survive  New  Port 
Richey,  you  could  survive  any¬ 
where,”  he  maintains.  After  moving 
to  the  paper’ s  local  parent.  Sun  Coast 
Publications,  for  a  few  more  months, 
he  graduated  to  the  Sentinel  as  its  pre¬ 
press  production  manager. 

In  1985  he  was  promoted  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  two  years  later  was 
appointed  operations  director,  and  in 
1 988  was  named  a  company  vice  pres¬ 
ident. 

New  plants,  new  jobs 
The  mid-  to  late-’ 80s  were  good 
years  for  newspapers.  They  enjoyed 
high  revenues  and  high  valuations. 
The  dollars  also  fueled  moderniza- 
(See  OPERATIONS  on  page  80) 


Similarly,  another  journalism  major  bent  on 
becoming  a  business  reporter  and  an  English  major 
with  no  specific  direction  find  themselves  years  later 
guiding  their  major  metropolitan  dailies  from  the 
operations  side. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Cutting  edge  of  newspaper  technology 

The  Times  of  Munster,  Ind.,  circulation  65,494,  is 
fully  paginated;  the  next  goal  is  to  become  completely  digital 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

There  is  no  composing  room  in  the 
building  that  produces  The  Times  of 
Munster,  Ind.  —  and  there  never  was. 

Still  several  months  shy  of  three 
years  old,  the  Times  headquarters  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  other 
sleek  office  buildings  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  park  on  the  edge  of  Munster, 
a  northeastern  Indiana  suburb  about 
25  miles  from  Chicago. 

A  passerby  could  just  as  easily 
imagine  the  sign  out  front  reading 
Techtron  or  Logidata  or  some  other 
technospeak  neologism. 

That  is  not  unintentional.  For  the 
offices  of  the  newspaper  once  known 
as  the  Hammond  Times  perfectly  suit 
its  position  on  the  leading  edge  of  com¬ 
puter  technology  among  medium¬ 
sized  papers. 

Guiding  a  visitor  recently  through 
the  open  business  and  editorial 
offices  —  walking  across  carpeted 
computer  tiling  laid  to  accommodate 
the  frequent  systems  reconfigurations 
—  publisher  William  E.  Howard 
paused  here  and  there  to  seize  a  key¬ 
board  and  demonstrate  how  this  or 
that  system  fits  into  his  overarching 
goal:  Creating  a  completely  digital 
paper. 


Editorial  and  display  ads  at  the 
65,494-circulation  Times  are  already 
fully  paginated. 

The  last  piece  for  full,  direct-to- 
film  pagination  —  merging  classified 
ads  into  the  process  —  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  few  months,  certainly 
before  year’s  end,  Howard  said. 

Further,  the  publisher  is  very  high 
on  digital  photography. 

“We  see  digital  photography  as 
being  right  around  the  corner  here 
[at  the  Times]  as  the  quality  levels 
approach  acceptable  resolution,”  How¬ 
ard  said. 

Right  now  the  paper  uses  digital  pho¬ 
tography  extensively  for  advertising. 


The  Times 


The  paper  has  begun  compiling  a 
database  of  product  art  shot  digitally, 
which  it  will  probably  offer  for  sale 
at  some  point,  Howard  said. 

Editorial  digital  photography  should 
be  routine  in  the  “next  year  or  so,” 
Howard  said.  Film  photography  will 


probably  be  limited  to  low-light  or  ac¬ 
tion  shots,  he  predicted. 

Even  with  these  couple  of  digital 
pieces  missing,  the  Times  is  furiously 
exploiting  its  digital  technology. 

On  weekdays,  the  paper  publishes 
upward  of  100  process  four-color 
images  in  every  edition.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  the  number  is  usually  well  over 
100. 

That  is  quite  a  change  from  a  news¬ 
paper  that  less  than  three  years  ago 
was  running  almost  no  color  on  its 
converted  hot  metal  press. 

“The  reproduction  quality  was  so 
poor  we  used  to  schedule  color  three 
days  in  advance,”  Howard  recalled. 


High  tech,  low  cost 

The  Times  is  the  latest  of  the  18 
Howard  Publications  newspapers  to 
get  a  technological  make-over  from 
its  owner. 

“Our  objective  is  simple:  To  take 
black-and-white  offset  newspapers 
and  through  the  use  of  digital  to  pro¬ 
duce  four-color  papers  at  the  same 
operational  costs,”  Howard  said. 

“Now  a  lot  of  people,”  he  added, 
“say  that’s  not  possible.” 

Yet  Gannett,  with  USA  Today, 
Howard  noted,  has  shown  that  high- 
quality  color  is  possible  with  tech¬ 
nology  that  exists  right  now. 

Howard  Publications  has  taken  the 
process  one  step  farther  by  commis¬ 
sioning  its  own  specialized  software 

—  and  avoiding  the  big-ticket  end  of 
high-tech  machinery. 

The  most  striking  example  of  that 
last  point  is  the  fact  that  the  Times  pro¬ 
duces  its  heavy  volume  of  process  color 
without  a  single  high-end  scanner. 

Its  scanner  room,  in  fact,  is  barely 
more  than  a  glorified  closet  contain¬ 
ing  three  small  scanners:  a  Nikon,  a 
Hasselblad,  and  a  Leaf. 

Yet,  in  a  test  conducted  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation  last  fall,  the  separation  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Times  appears  clearly 
better  than  that  produced  on  a  Cros- 
field  machine. 

Made  to  order 

However,  it  is  in  software  that  the 
Times  distinguishes  itself  from  sim¬ 
ilarly  sized  newspapers. 

Publisher  Bill  Howard  is  someone 
consumer  electronics  marketers  like 
to  call  an  “early  adopter.” 

A  hands-on  computer  maven  him¬ 
self,  Howard  is  that  rare  publisher 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 

—  and  what  his  production  people 
are  talking  about  —  when  it  comes 
to  software. 

In  looking  for  newspaper  software 
solutions  over  the  past  few  years, 
Howard  has  frequently  commis¬ 
sioned  vendors  to  produce  a  system. 

The  newsroom,  for  instance,  em¬ 
ploys  Sun  Microsystems  SPARCsta- 
tion  workstations  with  reporters  us¬ 
ing  ArborText,  a  scientific  docu- 

(See  MUNSTER  on  page  87) 


“Our  objective  is  simple:  To  take  black-and-white 
offset  newspapers  and  through  the  use  of  digital  to 
produce  four-color  papers  at  the  same  operational 
costs,”  Howard  said. 
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_ 1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec,  1991) 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

_ 1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 

April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  cost  of  each  book,  $80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book, 
$72  each.  $105  per  copy  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  NY  State  residents  add 
applicable  sales  tax. 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  Please  provide 
complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


Market  (iukie 


YearBook 


Visa/MC  account  # 


BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/news  services 

4.  Advertising  agency 

5.  Public  relations  firm 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Other 


t 


Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


New  guidelines  for  war  coverage  in  place 

However,  some  in  the  media  are  skepticai  because  of  the 
military’s  refusal  to  yield  on  the  prior  review  issue 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Now  that  the  chief  news  executives  and  defense  de¬ 
partment  officials  have  signed  off  on  the  guidelines  for 
media  coverage  of  military  operations,  all  that  really  can 
be  done  is  to  wait  for  the  next  engagement  to  see  how 
they  work. 

The  nine  principles  were  completed  in  early  March, 
but  as  this  story  was  being  prepared,  the  standing  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  national  pool  had  not  been  called 
up  for  an  exercise,  so  the  efficacy  of  the  guidelines  had 
not  even  been  tested  in  a  drill. 

Although  many  journalists  gave  the  DoD  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  credit  for  even  agreeing  to 
discuss  coverage  —  Cheney  had  said  he  thought  the  war 
coverage  was  excellent  —  there  were  those  who  remained 
skeptical. 

In  a  statement  announcing  the  principles,  Cheney  said 
they  have  been  made  part  of  DoD  policy  and  have  been 
incorporated  into  military  directives. 

Pentagon  spokesman  Pete  Williams,  who  negotiated 
with  the  news  representatives,  said  in  the  same  release, 
“The  military  has  taken  on  the  task  of  improving  what  it 
must  provide  to  Journalists.  The  Pentagon  is  developing 
new  doctrine  on  the  equipping  and  staffing  of  military 
units  to  prepare  them  to  accommodate  reporters  on  the 
battlefield.  The  military  services  are  adding  new  courses 
to  their  schools,  and  field  combat  exercises  now  include 
training  on  working  with  journalists.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  military  has  addressed 
these  issues.  A  1990  message  from  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen.  Colin  Powell  to  service  chiefs  and 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  unified  and  specified  com¬ 
mands  addressed  the  planning  requirements  for  the  DoD 
national  media  pool. 

“Commanders  are  reminded  that  military  actions  in 
Grenada  and  Panama  demonstrated  that  otherwise  suc¬ 
cessful  operations  are  not  total  successes  unless  the  me¬ 
dia  aspects  are  properly  handled,”  Gen.  Powell  wrote. 
“Both  operations,  although  successful,  produced  some 
unfavorable  and  often  incorrect  news  stories,  which  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  operation. 

“Commanders  are  reminded,”  he  continued,  “that  the 
media  aspects  of  military  operations  are  important,  will 
get  national  and  international  attention,  and  warrant  your 
personal  attention  .  .  . 

“Essentially,  the  goal  should  be  to  treat  reporters 
as  members  of  the  units,  allowing  them  to  move  with 
the  units,  without  recklessly  exposing  them  to  hostile 
fire  ...” 

Further,  Gen.  Powell  called  for,  among  other  things, 
“Cooperation  from  all  forces  participating  in  the  opera¬ 
tion/exercise  on  a  not-to-interfere  basis.  News  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  legitimate  role  to  fulfill  in  a  combat 
area.” 

However,  Powell’s  message  did  not  address  a  point  of 
the  latest  principles  about  which  the  military  and  the  me¬ 
dia  could  only  agree  to  disagree:  security  review.  The 
other  nine  guidelines  are  essentially  those  presented  by 


the  press  to  the  DoD  in  June  1991  {E&P,  March  21,  P. 
18). 

“We  were  disappointed  that  we  couldn’t  get  progress 
on  security  review,”  said  Jon  Wolman,  Associated  Press 
Washington  bureau  chief,  who  was  one  of  the  five  jour¬ 
nalists  who  had  negotiated  with  the  DoD  on  behalf  of  the 
news  media. 

Wolman  added,  however,  that  the  review  system  agreed 
to  should  not  be  any  more  of  a  problem  than  it  has  been, 
and  he  said  that,  under  the  new  directives,  even  if  secu¬ 
rity  review  is  in  place,  it  should  still  be  better  than  the 
system  employed  in  the  Gulf. 

Wolman  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
“said  it  committed  itself  not  to  delay  copy  for  political 
or  embarrassment  reasons.” 

Williams’  statement  explained  that  “The  military  be¬ 
lieves  it  must  retain  the  option  to  review  news  material 
to  avoid  the  inadvertent  inclusion  of  news  reports  of  in¬ 
formation  that  would  endanger  troop  safety  or  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  military  mission.  Any  review  system  would  be 
imposed  only  when  operational  security  was  a  consider¬ 
ation.” 


The  issue  of  security  review  may  become  moot  any¬ 
way,  in  light  of  advances  in  technology,  according  to 
Nicholas  Horrock,  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  served  as  one  of  the  newspaper 
pool  coordinators  during  the  war. 

“Technology  has  really  changed  the  ball  game,”  Hor¬ 
rock  said. 

“Security  review  is  going  to  be  nearly  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  technology.” 

The  only  way  to  stop  news  reports  will  be  either  to 
block  out  an  entire  communications  satellite  or  to  restrict 
access  to  the  battlefield,  he  explained. 

“What  you  really  want  is  access  ....  Once  they  get 
me  there  and  I  have  the  story,  security  review  is  sec¬ 
ondary,”  he  said. 

To  others,  though,  the  entire  exercise  is  like  deja  vu 
all  over  again. 

Following  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada  in  1 983,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  review  of  media  operations  there,  the  Sidle  Panel 
Report,  called  for  revisions  in  military  behavior  toward 
the  press  that  allowed  for  more  open  coverage,  limited 
pools,  and  proper  planning  for  potential  media  needs. 

When  U.S.  forces  invaded  Panama  in  late  1989,  the 
media  were  all  but  shut  out  of  the  action,  and  the  stand- 

(See  GUIDELINES  on  page  72) 


Kirtley  pointed  out  that  “Because  of 
the  fundamental  failure  of  the  two 
groups  to  agree  on  the  concept  of  prior 
review  by  the  military,  they’ve  effective¬ 
ly  gutted  all  the  principles.” 
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Producing  We/MW 

Assembling  duplicate  desktop  newsroom-prepress  systems  in 
Washington  and  Moscow;  arranging  for  color  offset  printing 


By  Walt  Hempton 

Hearst  Newspapers  and  Izvestia  ex¬ 
ecutives  met  early  in  1990  in  the 
Washington  bureau  to  discuss  estab¬ 
lishing  a  joint  venture  to  print  the  first 
free  and  independent  newspaper  in 
Moscow  and  the  United  States. 

The  discussions  resulted  in  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  print  a  test  issue  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  weekly,  We/Mbl.  at  Hearst’s 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  in  June 
1990.  Pronounced  mwee,  Mbl.  is  Rus¬ 
sian  for  “We.” 

Prototype  partners 

A  16-page  English-language  edi¬ 
tion  in  two  sections  was  made  up  on 
Beaumont’s  Camex  and  since-re- 
placed  Hastech  equipment.  Izves- 
tia’s  chief  Washington  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  carried  pasted-up  page  proofs  to 
Moscow,  where  the  copy  was  repro¬ 
duced,  line  for  line,  in  Cyrillic  char¬ 
acters  on  a  third-generation  Linotype 
6  system. 

Pasted-up  Russian-edition  pages 
were  then  carried  back  to  Beaumont, 
and  both  countries’  editions  were 
printed  in  the  conventional  S  AU  page 
format. 

The  first  page  of  the  Russian  edi¬ 
tion  contained  stories  in  five-,  six-, 
eight-  and  nine-point  type  because 
Cyrillic  characters  take  up  about  19% 
more  space  than  Latin  characters  in 
English.  Instead  of  editing  them  to  fit, 
Izvestia  recomposed  the  text  in 
smaller  type  —  thereby  eliminating 
format  problems.  Editors  in  Moscow 
were  more  interested  in  capturing  all 
the  words  for  their  readers. 

We  printed  about  1 35,000  Russian- 
language  copies  and  20,000  English- 
language  copies  on  four  units  of  Beau¬ 
mont’s  Goss  Cosmo  press.  Except  for 
language,  the  test  newspapers  were 
identical,  with  color  on  almost  every 
page  and  multicolor  on  about  half  the 
pages. 

(Hempton,  a  former  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News-Journal,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  and  operating  vice 
president  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Denver  Post,  is  technical  direc¬ 
tor  of  We/MbI  and  Hearst  consul¬ 
tant  through  his  Denver-based  Print, 
Media  and  Graphics.) 


The  many  color  photos  were 
scanned  on  Beaumont’s  high-end  Roy¬ 
al  Zenith  scanner,  and  the  pages  were 
semipaginated  through  the  Hastech 
system.  Five  pages  of  advertising  were 
submitted  as  camera-ready  art. 

The  Russian  copies  were  air¬ 
freighted  to  Moscow  and  sold  out 
within  four  or  five  days  for  one  ruble 
per  copy.  The  rubles-to-dollar  ex¬ 
change  rate  at  the  time  was  about  20 
to  one.  Earlier  this  year  it  was  up  to 


1 10  to  one,  but  is  expected  to  stabi¬ 
lize  at  between  30  and  50  to  one  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1992. 

The  U.S.  edition  was  marked  at  $1 
per  copy,  but  most  copies  were  used 
for  promotional  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  the  tremendous  Rus¬ 
sian  reader  interest,  Hearst  sent  me 
to  Moscow  in  August  1990  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  using  Izvestia  pro¬ 
duction  facilities. 

Production  partner 

Izvestia  is  Russia’s  largest  daily 
newspaper.  Owned  by  the  state  at  the 
time,  it  was  distributed  throughout 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  After  the 
August  1991  coup,  Izvestia  declared 
itself  free  of  the  state. 

Now  completely  independent  of 
government  control,  the  daily  six-  to 
eight-page  broadsheet  circulates 
about  3/2  million  copies. 

The  operation  comprises  two  di¬ 
visions  —  Izvestia  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  and  support  personnel,  and 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  House, 
which  composes  and  prints  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  well  as  commercial  peri¬ 
odicals,  booklets,  reports,  forms,  and 
weekly  newspapers,  most  in  tabloid 
form. 

In  1990,  Izvestia  ran  small  adver¬ 
tisements  for  rubles  only,  and  it 
printed  them  only  when  it  had  accu¬ 
mulated  enough  to  fill  a  page.  Today, 
for  hard  currency,  the  paper  accom¬ 
modates  advertising  on  a  daily  basis. 

It  was  deja  vu  walking  into  the 
large  composing  room  filled  with 
Linotypes,  Ludlows,  metal  saws, 
foundry  type,  and  hot  metal  chases, 
and  seeing  printers  working  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  job  cases. 

In  the  stereotype  and  pressroom 
were  hot  metal  plates  that  I  had  not 
seen  since  my  early  Detroit  Free 
Press  days  and,  before  that,  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Izvestia  has  nine  or  1 0  letterpresses 
with  a  folder  for  each  unit  to  accom¬ 
modate  its  small  daily  product.  When 
the  paper  is  complete  for  Moscow  de¬ 
livery,  the  page  makeup  chases  (with 
an  innovative  metal  tray  attached  so 
lead  lines  and  slugs  do  not  fall  out  or 
“pi”)  are  transported  on  a  “turtle”  to 
the  proof  press. 
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Two-way  data  communications  between  We/Mbl’s  Washington  and  Moscow  offices  relies  on  SOVAM 
Teleport  satellite  and  landline  service.  In  the  U.S.,  the  earth  station  is  in  New  York  City  and  the  host 
computer  is  in  San  Francisco. 

Sources:  Walt  Hempton,  SOVAM  Teleport  News.  Graphic  by  Don  Charles,  E&P. 


Offset  arrives 

In  1989-90  the  Publishing  House 
purchased  and  installed  four  Koenig 
&  Bauer  Commander  III  offset  press 
units  (presses),  each  with  its  own 
folder.  Everything  else,  including  the 
sheet-fed  presses,  is  hot  metal. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  had  in¬ 
vested  in  offset,  Izvestia  also  bought 
a  “room  full”  of  System  6  Linotype 
equipment  through  an  Austrian  print¬ 
ing  broker.  This  is  the  equipment  it 
used  to  reset  in  Cyrillic  type  the  trans¬ 
lated  English  copy  for  the  test  issue. 

The  offset  units  are  located  wall  to 
wall  in  the  basement  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  area,  in  a  corner  of  one  of  four 
100-year-oId  eight-story  buildings. 
No  more  than  two  units  can  tie  into 
one  folder,  restricting  product  size 
with  full-capacity  color  to  16  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  —  eight  pages  of  multi¬ 
color  and  eight  pages  of  the  same  spot 
color.  Unfortunately,  when  buying 
these  first  offset  units,  the  Publish¬ 
ing  House  probably  had  no  idea  that 
they  would  ever  be  dealing  with  a 
product  as  “large”  as  ours,  and  one 
with  so  much  color. 

Russian  dailies  run  very  few  pho¬ 
tographs  and  virtually  no  color.  How¬ 
ever,  with  growing  competition  to 
print  in  offset  among  the  various  other 
weekly  and  specialty  publications  and 
foreign-interest  joint  ventures,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  situation  will  change  quickly 
over  the  next  few  years,  depending 
on  the  availability  of  equipment  and 
money  to  buy  it. 

In  my  feasibility  study  for  Hearst, 
I  listed  three  alternatives  for  produc¬ 
ing  our  joint-venture  newspaper’s 
Moscow  edition:  print  in  Helsinki  and 
truck  the  papers  to  Moscow,  install 
our  own  presses  from  the  United 
States  or  use  the  four  Izvestia  offset 
units.  The  first  two  options  proved 
too  costly,  and  Izvestia’s  Publishing 
House  wanted  to  print  We/Mbl  on  its 
own  new  offset  units. 


Systems  search 

Shortly  after  the  feasibility  study 
in  mid- 1 990, 1  started  looking  around 
for  a  computer  system  with  color 
scanning  and  satellite  capability  for 
this  unique  operation  and  publication. 
It  required  no  classified  or  ad  makeup 
modules. 

We  wanted  a  system  with  full-color 
pagination  that  could  be  operated  by 
journalists  and  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  sophisticated  programming  and 
technical  support.  We  also  wanted  all 
the  editorial  features  normally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  high-cost  proprietary  ar¬ 
chitecture. 


the  suddenly  diminished  time  span 
between  the  forthcoming  joint  ven¬ 
ture  agreement  and  the  proposed  first 
edition,  I  became  concerned  whether 
we  could  install  the  Atex  3000  in 
time. 

I  decided  to  take  an  in-depth  look 
at  the  potential  of  a  quicker  installa¬ 
tion  with  a  Macintosh-based  desktop 
publishing  system.  I  consulted  with 
Chris  Gulker,  picture  editor  of  Hearst’ s 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  to  learn  more 
about  his  paper’s  Mac-based  photo 
separation  operation. 

I  next  contacted  Linotype-Hell  ex¬ 
ecutive  Tom  Edwards  and  negotiated 


We  anticipate  software  and  hardware  adjustments 
in  Washington  and  Moscow  before  going  to  weekly 
publication  sometime  in  summer.  A  change  in  satellite 
transmission  service  also  has  been  considered. 


I  was  initially  attracted  to  the  Atex 
3000  system.  I  first  met  with  Atex  in 
Moscow,  where  it  maintained  a  small 
support  and  demo  center  for  its  PC- 
based  pagination  system. 

After  several  meetings  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  London,  and  Moscow  —  with 
a  visit  in  between  to  Wurzburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  see  Atex’ s  first  up-and-run- 
ning  3000  system  —  we  felt  this  sys¬ 
tem  would  supply  our  special  needs. 

We  negotiated  a  contract  with  Atex 
for  duplicate  3000  pagination  systems 
in  Moscow  and  Washington,  D.C., 
pending  Hearst  Corp.’s  final  approval 
of  the  joint  venture.  The  system  would 
provide  color  scanning  capability 
through  an  AP-Leaf  picture  desk  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  We/Mbl  project  survived  the 
August  coup,  and  in  January  Hearst 
and  Izvestia  signed  an  agreement  in 
Moscow  to  proceed  with  their  joint 
venture  (E&P,  Feb.  29). 

Late  last  year,  however,  because  of 


a  fast-track  installation  of  Washing¬ 
ton’ s  Mac-based  system  by  his  Haup- 
pauge,  N.Y.,  firm  to  meet  our  late- 
February  publication  date. 

I  also  reached  agreement  with  Jeff 
Bailey  of  Arrow  Systems,  San  Raph¬ 
ael,  Calif.,  to  supply  and  install  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Nikon  film  scanners.  The 
newsrooms’  picture  desks  were  not 
originally  configured  to  receive  wire- 
photos.  The  We/Mbl  Washington 
newsroom  does  take  the  Knight-Rid- 
der  graphics  wire. 

Through  Apple,  I  communicated 
with  Intermicro,  the  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Macintosh  equipment  in 
Russia.  Late  last  December  we  ne¬ 
gotiated  a  duplicate  Mac-Nikon  setup 
for  our  office  in  Izvestia. 

Installations  of  both  systems  were 
completed  in  February,  ready  for  the 
first  edition  of  We/Mbl  on  Feb.  26. 

Font  World  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 

(See  We/Mbl  on  page  74) 
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Pittsburgh  strike  in  its  third  week 

Papers  moving  to  alternate  means  of  distribution 


By  George  Garneau 

As  the  strike  by  600  Teamsters 
union  drivers  and  mailers  against  the 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  entered  its 
third  week,  the  papers  were  moving 
to  alternate  means  to  distribute  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news. 

Scripps  Howard’s  afternoon  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  and  the  Block  family’s 
morning  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette — 
published  in  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  controlled  by  the  Press — halted 
publication  May  17  after  the  union 
walked  out  over  plans  to  eliminate 
450  of  600  Teamsters  Jobs  by  shift¬ 
ing  to  regional  distribution  centers. 

With  its  non-union  newsroom  still 
operating,  the  Press  has  mailed  to 
325,000  subscribers  and  non-sub¬ 
scribers  in  prime  ZIP  codes  the  28- 
page  Allegheny  Bulletin,  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  news  produced  by  the  news 
staff,  printed  commercially,  and 
stuffed  with  advertising  inserts.  The 
Bulletin  name  was  resurrected  from 
a  1975  strike  publication. 

The  Press  also  twice  sent  by  satu¬ 
ration  mail  Sunday  comics  stuffed 
with  ad  inserts  to  430,000  homes. 

The  Post-Gazette  on  its  own  has 
produced  news  summaries  and  de¬ 
livered  them  by  fax  for  free  to  2,000 
businesses,  stores,  hospitals,  local 
broadcasters,  and  bus  operators. 

It  has  set  up  a  toll-free  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  citizens  to  call  in  and  hear  re¬ 
porters  reading  news  reports. 

The  Post-Gazette  also  is  consider¬ 
ing  producing  a  radio  news  program 
to  sell  to  local  stations. 

“We  have  a  very  talented  news  or¬ 
ganization  and  we  need  ways  to  get 
the  news  out,”  Woodene  Merriman, 
Post-Gazette  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  said  of  the  newsroom,  which  is 
represented  by  a  unit  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 

Some  of  the  ideas  were  in  the  works 
but  were  speeded  up  by  the  strike  and 
may  continue  after  it,  she  said. 

On  May  28  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.,  the  agency  for  the  two  papers, 
filed  a  complaint  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  accusing  Local  21 1  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
of  refusing  to  bargain. 

Company  spokesman  Randall 
Notter  said  the  sides  met  only  12 
times  in  six  months,  and  the  union 
failed  to  respond  to  most  manage¬ 


ment  proposals. 

“They  have  been  avoiding  us  like 
the  plague,”  he  said. 

“Ask  them  when  they  want  to  meet. 
We’d  love  to  meet  with  them,”  said 
union  attorney  Joe  Pass.  “Trying  to 
meet  with  them  is  like  trying  to  nail 
Jello  to  the  wall.” 


Contracts  with  10  unions  repre¬ 
senting  1,250  employees  expired 
Dec.  31.  None  has  been  renewed. 

The  company  announced  plans  in 
January  to  eliminate  450  Teamster 
drivers  and  route  managers  by  truck¬ 
ing  papers  in  bulk  to  distribution  cen- 
(See  STRIKE  on  page  86) 


Youthful  newspaper  carriers  were  among  those  at  a  rally  support¬ 
ing  the  strike  against  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  The  company  wants 
to  replace  4,300  youth  carriers  with  1,300  adults  as  part  of  a  larger 
plan  to  overhaul  its  delivery  system  and  eliminate  450  Teamsters 
union  drivers  and  route  managers.  About  600  drivers  struck  May  17, 
shutting  down  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Photos  by  John  Beale 
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Print  quality  and  productivity 
in  new  dimensions  of  performance 


The  single-width  CROMOSET  press  with 
single  cylinder  circumference  is  the  econo¬ 
mically  efficient  production  system  for 
small  to  medium-circulation  dailies  and 
semicommercial  products.  Its  production 
speed  of  45.000  copies  per  hour  makes 
the  CROMOSET  the  fastest  press  of  its 
class. 

This  ensures  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  up 
to  the  minute  and  creates  the  necessary 
time  for  the  production  of  a  broad  range  of 
additional  products  on  uncoated  papers. 


This  is  also  guaranteed  by  the  optimum 
colour  flexibility  of  the  press,  which 
extends  up  to  4/4  color  printing. 

Short  make-ready  times,  ease  of  operation 
and  a  space-saving  design  are  essential  for 
the  profitability  of  small-circulation  nevys- 
papers.  The  experience  of  MAN  Roland 
and  MAN  Plamag  in  the  planning  of  news¬ 
paper  pressline  projects  for  the  most 
varied  of  production  requirements  is  the 
guarantee  for  efficiency  and  quality  of  print. 


MAN 

ROLAND 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  Web  Press  Division  ■  20,  Gutenberg  Drive  •  North  Stonington  •  CT  06359 


Drivers  return  to  work  at  New  York  wholesalers 

Union  ratifies  contracts  ending  bitter  three-week  dispute; 
union  adviser  calls  pact  one  that  ‘publishers  dream  about’ 


By  George  Garneau 

Ending  a  bitter  three-week  labor 
dispute,  union  truck  drivers  returned 
to  work  after  ratifying  contracts  with 
the  New  York  Times  and  four  news¬ 
paper  wholesalers  aligned  with  it. 

A  major  victory  over  one  of  its 
strongest  unions,  the  contracts  with 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union  will  save  the  Times  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  distribution  costs 
through  the  year  2000. 

“The  New  York  Times  achieved 
considerable  improvements  in  its  op¬ 
erations,”  said  attorney  Theodore 
Kheel,  an  adviser  to  New  York  news¬ 
paper  unions.  “This  is  what  publish¬ 
ers  dream  about.” 

The  contracts  affect  about  1 ,200  of 
the  union’s  2,900  members.  In  a  prior 
vote,  the  union  rejected  earlier  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  contracts.  That  prompted 
wholesale  distributor  Arthur  Imper- 


atore  to  replace  more  than  200  drivers 
with  non-union  workers — a  move  that 
set  off  picketing  and  violence  that  dis¬ 
rupted  deliveries. 

Members  reluctantly  followed  the 
advice  of  NMDU  president  Douglas 
LaChance,  a  team  of  three  union  in¬ 
termediaries,  and  the  union’s  execu¬ 
tive  board — all  of  whom  portrayed 
the  contracts  as  the  best  the  compa¬ 
nies  would  offer.  Union  members  had 
little  choice,  since  the  alternatives 
were  more  lost  jobs,  fines,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  end  of  the  union. 

Already  Imperatore  had  replaced 
and  locked  out  drivers,  and  drivers  at 
two  other  wholesalers  faced  the  same 
fate  if  the  Times  assigned  to  Impera¬ 
tore  its  contract  to  buy  the  whole¬ 
salers’  assets.  A  federal  judge  had 
levied  more  than  $200,000  in  fines 
against  the  union  for  violence  and  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  violation  of  a  court  order. 
One  replacement  driver  was  seriously 


The  Awards  honor  excellence  in  science  writing  in  magazines,  small  and 
large  newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  Entries  may  include  stories  on 
life,  physical,  and  social  sciences:  engineering  and  mathematics;  and 
policy  issues  that  are  grounded  in  science  or  technology.  Stories  which 
are  exclusively  about  clinical  medicine  or  health  are  not  eligible. 

The  contest  year  is  July  1 , 1991  through  June  30, 1992. 

For  an  application,  call  or  write  to  the  Office  of  Communications, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

1333  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  202-326-6440 


injured  in  the  dispute,  and  the  Times 
was  seeking  more  than  $2  million  in 
damages  from  the  union. 

Contracts  with  Imperatore’ s  two 
wholesalers  were  approved  by  67% 
of  about  1 ,400  votes  cast.  A  slim  54% 
majority  OK’d  an  agreement  with  the 
Times  that  clears  a  major  obstacle  to 
opening  of  the  paper’s  idle  $450  mil¬ 
lion  printing  plant  in  Edison,  N.J. 
Contracts  with  the  two  wholesalers 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Times  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  57%  and  61%  majorities. 

While  guaranteeing  most  drivers 
their  jobs,  the  contracts  eliminate 
hundreds  of  jobs  through  buyouts  and 
attrition.  The  agreements:  reduce 
paychecks — cutting  weekly  pay  in 
half  to  $40,000  for  some  drivers — by 
eliminating  built-in  overtime;  raise 
pay  for  each  of  three  years,  with  wage 
openers  thereafter;  shift  control  of 
work  practices  to  management. 

“This  has  been  a  long  and  painful 
process  for  everyone,  but  the  outcome 
is  good  for  the  Times,  its  employees, 
and  the  newspaper  business  in  New 
York  City,”  said  Times  publisher 
Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 

LaChance,  who  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment,  told  New  York 
Newsday  that  he  was  not  happy  about 
the  contracts  but  said,  “What  is  the 
alternative  when  the  deck  is  stacked 
against  you?  Not  that  we  don’t  have 
the  heart.  We  don’t  have  the  tools.” 

The  deal  with  the  drivers,  viewed 
as  the  most  critical  union  because  it 
can  halt  distribution,  clears  a  path  to 
the  opening  this  summer  of  the  Edi¬ 
son  plant,  which  has  been  idle  nearly 
18  months  awaiting  labor  agree¬ 
ments.  It  also  covers  drivers  working 
from  the  plant  at  Times  headquarters 
on  43rd  Street  near  Times  Square. 

The  Times  allocated  $30  million 
toward  job  buyouts  at  the  Edison 
plant  and  had  about  $24  million  left. 
It  expected  the  cost  of  the  NMDU 
buyouts  and  benefits  to  be  about  $14 
million. 

The  Times  estimates  the  labor  sav¬ 
ings  at  the  new  plant  will  exceed  the 
$35  million  in  annual  depreciation. 

Drivers  have  denounced  the  Times 
for  aligning  itself  with  Imperatore  to 
buy  the  assets — excluding  union  con¬ 
tracts — of  the  area’s  four  largest 
newspaper  wholesalers  as  a  means  of 
(See  DRIVERS  on  page  71) 
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Tha  Incarnadonai  Sporta  Praaa  Phoeo  Aqancv 


Over  100  national  and  International 
awards  for  excellence  In  photography 
NATHAN  mow  •  NARXUS  BOESCH  •  SHAUN  BOnEAlU  • 
HOWAND  lOTUN  •  SIMON  HUH  •  DAVID  CANNON  • 
CHIIS  COVAHA  •  CHIIS  COLE  •  JONATHAN  DANIEL  •  TIM 
DEFMSCO  •  TONY  DUEH  •  SHPHEN  DUNN 

•  JOHN  GICHIGI  •  JIM  GUND  •  OHO 
GIEULE.  Ji  •  HIKE  HEWIH  •  KEN  LEVINE 

•  IO(  NAKTIN  •  UCHARO  HARTM  •  VANN 
6UICHA0UA  •  GKAT  NOKTIHOKE  • 


Allsport  s  award  winning 
photographers  are  available  for  the 
first  time  on  PressLink.™ 

t  Online:  live  coverage  from  the  world’s  greatest  sports  events 
f  Online:  Thousands  of  preview  and  feature  images  of  sports  personalities 
and  events.  (Including  over  1000  preview  and  feature  images  of  the  Olympic 
Games.)* 

$  On  request:  Over  six  million  images  on  U.S.  and  World  sports.  (We  will 
deliver  your  request  to  PressLink  within  30  minutes  of  you  placing  an  order.) 

FREE  access  period!  For  approved  media  users, 

Allsport  will  not  charge  any  access  fees  until  after  the  Barcelona 
Olympic  Games.** 

FREE  PressLink  and  PressLinkAccess™  software!  All  you  need  is 
a  Macintosh  IP  and  a  standard  9600  bps  modem.*** 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
CONTAQ  STEPHEN  WADE  ON 


1  800  927  3638 

For  overseas  inquiries,  please  call 

'l  (310)  395  2955 

*Availablt  as  from  1st  July  1992 
**Normal  Prtsslink  charges  will  still  apply 
***This  oiler  applies  to  the  first  year  only 


STEPHEN  HUNDAY  •  ADMAN  NUMELL  •  GARY  NEWKIRK  •  NIKE 
POWEU  •  STEVE  POWELL  *  GARY  N.  PRIOR  •  BEN  RAOfORO  • 
PASCAL  RONDEAU  •  HOLLY  STEIN  •  RO  SnWART  •  DAMIAN 
STROHHETER  •  GEURD  YANDTSTADT  •  ANTON  WANT  • 


For  press  information  only.  Not  for  commercial  use. 


IfeaK  of  imovaliQn  and  new 


Over  350  Inslallations  wortdwide. 


The  Leader  In 


GMAX™ 

Advanced 

Software 

Controls 


Expeiietwed 
and  Dedicated 
Systems 
Professionals 


technologyL 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 

Southboro.  Massachusetts  01772 
Telephone:  508-481-8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 

Manufacturing  and  Engineerring 
2980  Avenue  B 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  18017 
Telephone:  215-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 

U.K.  Sales  and  Service 
Ambrose  House  30-33  Milton  Road 
Swindon,  Wiltshire,  England 
SN1  5JA 

Telephone:  0793  542099 
Fax:  0793  619243 

International  Distributors 

Chromos 

Graphische  Maschinen  GmbH 
Ober  der  Roeth  4 
D-6231  Schwalbach/TS 
Germany 

Telephone:  (0  6196)  56503 
Fax:  (0  6196)  565305 

Nichiro  Kogyo  Company,  Ltd. 

2800  Sugeta-Cho  Kanagawa-Ku 

Yokohama  221 

Japan 

Telephone:  45-473-7221 
Fax:  45-473-5525 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


No  time  for  short  attention  span 


The  next  year  or  so  could  be  journalism’s  finest  time 
if  it  meets  the  challenge.  The  charge  to  both  press  and 
politicians  is  to  remain  focused  as  never  before  on  urban 
blight  and  racism  in  America. 

United  States  Sens.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.)  and  John 
Danforth  (R-Mo.),  the  rising  consciences  of  Congress, 
recently  laid  it  on  the  line  during,  naturally,  a  Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer  tv  program. 

Go  back  and  read  the  Kerner  Commission  report  on 
the  1967  riots,  said  Bradley.  I  did.  Just  one  passage  from 
that  most  sophisticated,  25-year-old  document: 

“By  and  large,  news  organizations  have  failed  to  com¬ 
municate  to  both  their  black  and  white  audiences  a  sense 
of  the  problems  America  faces  and  the  sources  of  po¬ 
tential  solutions.  The  media  report  and  write  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  white  man’s  world.  The  ills  of  the  ghetto, 
the  difficulties  of  life  there,  the  Negro’s  burning  sense 
of  grievance,  are  seldom  conveyed.  Slights  and  indigni¬ 
ties  are  part  of  the  Negro’s  daily  life,  and  many  of  them 
come  from  what  he  now  calls  ‘the  white  press’  —  a  press 
that  repeatedly,  if  unconsciously,  reflects  the  biases,  the 
paternalism,  the  indifference  of  white  America.  This  may 
be  understandable,  but  it  is  not  excusable  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  has  the  mission  to  inform  and  educate  the  whole 
of  our  society.” 

Now  Bradley  begs  the  press  to  devote  ever  so  much 
more  serious  reporting  to  the  root  causes  of  our  racial 
pain  and  urban  collapse. 

The  Bradley  kicker:  “When  was  the  last  time  you’ve 
talked  to  someone  of  a  different  race  about  race?”  That 
is  a  test  99%  of  the  nation’s  newsmen  would  flunk  any 
day  of  any  year. 

Sen.  Danforth  pleaded  for  much  larger  blocks  of  time 
on  television  so  that  politicians  could  have  more  thought¬ 
ful  discussions  on  such  issues  as  city  troubles  and  gun 
control. 

As  it  is,  said  Danforth,  “what  the  public  sees  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  in  movies  is  disgusting.” 

Both  senators’  theme  was  that  politicians  should  start 
talking  straight,  and  that  the  media  are  part  of  the  urban 
problem  and  must  be  part  of  the  solution. 

Instead,  immediately  after  Los  Angeles,  Bush  ducked, 
Clinton  danced,  and  Perot  disappeared,  said  Mark  Shields 
on  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  program. 

When  racial  and  urban  tensions  stand  at  the  most 
defining  point  since  the  Civil  War,  this  leadership  is 
not  good  enough.  My  plea  is  that  the  media  will  not 
duck,  dance,  or  disappear  until  the  leadership  gives  the 
same  attention  to  the  domestic  urban  war  as  we  gave 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Glohe,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston, 
Va.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 


to  the  overseas  Cold  War. 

If  the  cities  go,  the  metropolitan  media  go.  The  dis¬ 
ease,  with  its  crime,  desperate  street  people,  and  the  other 
social  maladies  will  not  stop  at  suburbia’s  edge. 

Since  the  mid-’60s,  many  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  spent  untold  millions  on  special  suburban  sections, 
with  questionable  bottom-line  results.  Yet  newspapers 
never  made  a  comparable  commitment  to  the  mounting 
rot  of  the  inner  city. 

Newspapers  have  had  some  successes  on  the  racial 
front.  Since  1980  the  number  of  newsroom  minority  em¬ 
ployees  has  more  than  doubled  —  from  4.89%  to  9.4% 
today.  The  minority  total  has  climbed  from  2,300  to  4, 100, 
and  the  number  of  minority  news  executives  has  risen 
from  1.8%,  or  1 38,  to  6.3%,  for  a  873  total  today  —  mea¬ 
ger  figures  but  at  least  going  in  the  right  direction.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  several  newspapers  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  great  work  on  racism  in  public  institutions,  on  redlin¬ 
ing  and  mortgage  scandals  in  poverty  areas,  and  on  pub¬ 
lic  housing  atrocities. 

Another  “slow”  story  the  press  finally  did  give  sus¬ 
tained  coverage  to  was  the  environment. 

Immediately  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  the  media  did 
plenty.  So  what  else  can  the  press  do  that  it  already  has 
not  done? 

1 .  Carry  ever  so  much  more  on-the-street  coverage  of 
the  underclass  in  homes  and  barrooms,  catching  the  ev¬ 
eryday  flavor  of  ghetto  living. 

2.  Keep  the  heat  on  all  elected  officials  who  look  the 
other  way. 

3.  Analyze  the  solutions,  advanced  by  both  academics 
and  politicians. 

4.  Examine  the  few  success  stories  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  e.g.,  the  owner-occupied  houses  in  the  South  Bronx. 

5.  Apply  the  same  investigative  zeal  to  public  hous¬ 
ing  scandals,  redlining,  landlord  ripoffs,  job  training, 
school  performance,  and  corporate  minority  hiring. 

6.  Break  through  the  revenue  mythology  that  has  for¬ 
ever  gripped  presidents.  Congress,  and  the  press.  Fund¬ 
ing  is  there  to  do  right  by  our  domestic  needs  only  if  Pen¬ 
tagon  featherbedding  in  the  name  of  national  security  is 
halted. 

7.  Stay  on  the  case.  Stay  on  the  case? 

So,  let’ s  have  it,  editors,  for  an  enduring  attention  span. 
At  stake  is  the  character  of  this  country,  and  that  includes 
the  press  as  we  know  it. 

Keeping  the  spotlight  on  our  city  crisis  over  the  long 
haul  could  be  journalism’s  finest  hour. 

P.S.  Speaking  of  character,  what  a  pity  the  publishers 
didn’t  find  it  in  their  hearts  last  month  to  vote  to  return 
Oakland  publisher  Bob  Maynard  to  the  A.P.  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 
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I  10NNESAYEAR 

I  MAKESUSTHE 

I  BIGGEST 

I  SUPPUER  OF 
B  RECYCLED 

I  NEWSPRINT 


We  at  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  proudly  introduce 
our  comprehensive  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®.  We 
have  constructed  new  de-inking  pulp  plants  at  our  two 
largest  newsprint  mills  for  efficient  production  of  recycled 
content  newsprint.  These  mills  are  now  in  full  operation, 
producing  900,000  tonnes  of  recycled  newsprint  a  year  — 
at  a  recovered  content  level  that  meets  or  exceeds  all 
existing  government  regulations. 

Our  corporate  affiliates  will  provide  a  steady  supply  of 
high  quality  waste  paper  —  old  newspapers  and 
magazines  only  —  allowing  us  to  assure  you  a  guaranteed 
contract  supply  of  recycled  content  newsprint. 

335,000  tonnes  Recovered 

At  these  volumes,  you  will  be  a  partner  in  the  removal  of 
335,000  tonnes  of  paper  from  the  waste  stream,  annually. 


Get  the  facts! 

We  believe  our  Recover  and  Recycle  Program®  is  the 
most  comprehensive  available.  See  for  yourself.  To 
receive  a  brochure  detailing  our  Recover  and  Recycle 
Program®,  call  your  local  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  office. 

Seattle  1-800-776-0779  Chicago  1-800-326-6689 
White  Plains  1-800-669-2737  Atlanta  404-255-0705 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 

I  OUR  COMMITMENT  | 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


NEWS/TECH 


Whirlwind  update 


Evolving  system  at  Chronicle;  revolving  door  at  Du  Pont 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Du  Pont/Camex  editorial  software 
is  now  in  testing  and  “classified  is  ba¬ 
sically  a  year  away,”  said  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle' sPau\  Sorelle.  “We’re 
not  where  we  wanted  to  be,  but  we  do 
have  the  version  1.0,  which  is  run¬ 
ning  now,”  said  the  system  editor. 

The  Chronicle  is  the  development 
site  for  the  vendor’s  new  front-end 
and  pagination  software,  a  principal 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  “MagiChron” 
project  (see  P.  32).  The  Unix-based 
systems  run  primarily  on  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  hardware  at  the  Chroni¬ 
cle.  The  Whirlwind  classified  ad  sys¬ 
tem  was  expected  to  be  first  up,  but 
Camex  inherited  the  near-finished 
OS/2-based  Omega  editorial  project 
from  Du  Pont  sister-subsidiary  Cros- 
field,  which  it  ported  to  Unix.  Re¬ 
tooled  and  renamed  Whirlwind,  it 
wound  up  going  into  Houston  first. 


using  keyboard  accelerators,  macros, 
and  other  features,  “which  will  allow 
us  to  function.” 

Sorelle  said  that  in  April  “a  test 
group  of  users  that  cuts  across  all  parts 
of  editorial”  began  using  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  find  big¬ 
ger  things  “that  just  aren’t  going  to 
work  for  us.” 

Reporting  a  favorable  initial  reac¬ 
tion,  he  noted  the  group  found  “some 
things  they’d  like  to  change”  and 
many  features  .  .  .  they  really  enjoy.” 

The  system  editor  said  goals  have 
been  scaled  back  somewhat,  but  at 
least  one  department  —  probably 
business  —  should  be  running  on  the 
new  software  before  summer. 

He  said  business  was  “eager  to  try 
...  the  new  technology.”  A  couple  of 
business  staffers  were  in  the  test  group. 
The  20-  to  25-person  department  it¬ 
self  is  a  good  size,  according  to  Sorelle, 
who  said  “it  could  operate  in  a  differ¬ 


“As  all  system  installations  go,”  he  continued,  “it 
takes  a  lot  longer  to  do  it  than  you  ever  want  or  think  it 
shouid;  but  it  is  working” 


Some  delays,  some  progress 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Sorelle 
said  that  originally  it  was  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choosing  classified  or  editorial 
because  both  were  at  about  the  same 
early  stage  of  development. 

“We  chose  to  go  with  editorial  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  we  could  put  that 
together  a  little  bit  quicker,  although 
obviously  that  decision  was  made  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,”  Sorelle  said. 
“Unfortunately  it  has  not  come  to¬ 
gether  in  the  time  frame  we  wanted. 

“As  all  system  installations  go,”  he 
continued,  “it  takes  a  lot  longer  to  do 
it  than  you  ever  want  or  think  it 
should;  but  it  is  working.” 

The  delay,  however,  was  caused  in 
part  by  a  desire  to  speed  staffers’  use 
of  the  system  through  keyboard  func¬ 
tions.  Sorelle  said  that,  although 
graphical  user  interfaces  are  “nice  for 
the  novice”  and  easy  to  train  on,  they 
are  “somewhat  slow”  for  experienced 
users. 

“We  required  them  to  go  back  and 
pretty  much  re-engineer  everything,” 


ent  environment  as  long  as  there’s 
some  good  file  communication,  which 
we  have  in  the  works  now.” 


Who’s  on  X? 

Hardware  has  been  another  im¬ 
pediment  to  implementation  —  “get¬ 
ting  everything  working  and  all  the 
various  equipment  we  want  it  to  work 
on,”  said  Sorelle,  who  reported  being 
close  to  solving  a  bug  in  making  the 
system  work  through  X  Windows  ap¬ 
plication. 

Another  problem  is  the  configura¬ 
tion  itself.  He  said  the  Chronicle  was 
testing  a  way  to  “share  the  resources 
of  a  single  Sparcstation”  to  run  “any¬ 
where  from  three  to  five  keyboard 
monitors,”  thereby  significantly  cut¬ 
ting  the  per-seat  cost. 

“We’re  trying  to  figure  out  the  best 
mix,  both  from  an  architectural  stand¬ 
point  and  from  the  way  the  system  op¬ 
erates  on  the  various  machines,”  said 
Sorelle. 

Reporters  may  either  be  running  un¬ 


der  X  Windows  or  using  the  shared- 
Sparcstation  arrangement,  which  re¬ 
tains  the  advantage  of  local  process¬ 
ing  even  while  sharing  a  CPU,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  an  X  Windows-fileserver 
arrangement,  “where  all  the  process¬ 
ing  goes  back  to  the  fileserver  .  .  . .” 

Processor  sharing,  he  said,  can  cut 
both  costs  and  network  problems. 

“To  maintain  the  heavy-duty  re¬ 
sponse  that  you  need  for  a  newspa¬ 
per,  we’re  probably  going  to  have  to 
do  a  lot  more  of  the  shared-CPU  ar¬ 
rangement  because  that  cuts  down  on 
some  of  the  network  traffic  to  oper¬ 
ate  functions,”  said  Sorelle.  “You  still 
have  to  get  the  file  back  and  forth 
from  the  fileserver,  but  once  the  file’s 
there  in  the  local  memory,  it  runs  very 
fast.” 

Who’s  in  charge? 

In  conversations  with  Du  Pont/ 
Camex  management,  “from  Dick 
Betlem  on  down,”  Sorelle  said  he  was 
impressed  and  optimistic,  believing 
the  vendor  will  give  Whirlwind  “all 
the  funding  that’s  necessary,”  and 
that  it  plans  “to  be  in  the  prepress  en¬ 
vironment  for  a  long  time.” 

“Anything  in  a  large  corporation 
can  change,  but  I  don’t  see  that  in  the 
short  term  at  all.”  Upon  taking  over 
as  Du  Pont  Printing  &  Publishing  vice 
president,”  said  Sorelle,  Dick  Betlem 
“was  very  good  about  getting  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  resources  there  so  that 
they  can  get  this  project  off.”  Du 
Pont’s  resources,  he  added,  were 
needed  to  make  the  original  Camex 
project  work. 

“I  think  that’ s  shown,”  he  said,  not¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  corporations’ 
multiple  publishing  technology  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  recent  years  may  have 
slowed  the  process.  “I  think  they’ve 
got  a  good  strong  team  now,  and 
they’ve  been  working  very  hard  over 
the  past  year.” 

But  the  “past  year”  has  seen  four 
different  people  in  Betlem’ s  position, 
as  well  as  last  summer’s  retirement 
of  Camex  founder  and  president  Tom 
Hagen.  In  September,  Du  Pont  es¬ 
tablished  the  Newspaper  Publishing 
Systems  unit  within  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing. 

Still,  Du  Pont  Newspaper  Systems 
(See  UPDATE  on  page  88) 
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Introducing 
Archiving  From  AP 


Do  these  look  familiar?  They  should. 

They're  the  same  AP  Leaf  and 
Macintosh  edit  stations  you  use  to  work 
with  today's  pictures.  Why  should  you  go 
anywhere  else  to  work  with  yesterday's? 

With  AP  Leaf  Preserver  software  —  on 
an  IBM  RS  6000^*^  standard  platform  and 
Informix®  database  —  your  AP  Leaf 
Picture  Desk  is  more  powerful  and  more 
useful  than  ever. 

With  a  click  of  the  mouse  you  go  from 
today's  picture  directory  to  the  archive, 
where  you  can  search  for  the  image  you 
need,  much  as  you  would  for  a 
PhotoStream  image  from  today's  report. 
Click  again  to  dial  out  to  the  on-line  AP 
photo  archive  we're  building  for  you.  You 
can  do  it  all  from  any  edit  station  on  your 
present  system. 

If  you're  not  ready  for  the  Preserver 
but  want  to  start  saving  images  now,  you 


don't  need  much  more  than  your 
Macintosh  and  AP  Leaf  MacArchive  soft¬ 
ware. 

Either  way,  you  can  look  into  the  past 
through  the  same  window  where  you  see 
news  from  the  present.  And  when  the 
future  arrives,  you'll  be  ready.  We'll  see 
that  your  AP  Leaf  MacArchive  files  are 
portable  to  the  AP  Leaf  Preserver  when 
you're  ready  to  move  up. 

And  the  AP  Leaf  Preserver  can  grow 
with  you.  Store  and  retrieve  graphics,  text, 
full  pages,  advertising.  A  Preserver  on 
your  AP  Leaf  network  can  handle  individ¬ 
ual  users  too,  in-house  or  remote.  It  can 
even  support  a  separate  network. 

But  you  can  start  small.  Fact  is,  if  you 
have  an  AP  Leaf  Picture  Desk  or  a 
Macintosh,  you've  already  started. 

For  more  information  about  AP's  archiv¬ 
ing  solutions,  call  1-800-845-8450,  ext.  1596. 


Ap 


Associated  Press 


RS  6000  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation;  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 
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MAN  Roland  Puts  It  All  To 
Builds  For  The  Future  At 
Web  Press  Division  Head 

“We’re  Changing  Our  Address,  Not  Our  Com 

MAN  Roland’s  Web  Press  dation  of  its  Newspaper  and  its  spacious  80-acre  Stonington, 
Division  announces  the  consoli-  Commercial  Web  operations  at  Connecticut  facility. 


! 


I 

gether  - 
New 

quarters. 

mitment!” 

Edward  Padilla,  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  MAN 
Roland’s  Web  Press  Division 
states,  “By  joining  these  two 
facilities,  MAN  Roland  not  only 
gains  a  beautiful  new  home  for 
our  Newspaper  group,  but  we’re 
building  a  solid  foundation  for 
future  growth  in  North  America 
as  well.” 

Padilla  goes  on  to  say,  “The 
synergies  created  by  bringing  all 
of  our  engineering,  service  and 
support  people  together  under  one 
roof  will  enhance  our  ability  to 
serve  all  of  our  customers.” 

“This  consolidation  will  be 
good  for  our  company  and  good 
for  our  customers.  It  reconfirms 
that  MAN  Roland  is  dedicated  to 
providing  our  customers  with  the 
best  of  both  American  and 
German  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing,”  the  CEO  explained. 


NEWS  FLASH 


■  MAN  CEO  Invites 
Customer  Visits 

“We’re  excited  about 
the  expansion  opportu¬ 
nities  provided  by  our 
move  to  a  modem  facil¬ 
ity.  We’ll  have  room  to 
grow  for  many  dec¬ 
ades,”  explains  Padilla. 
“The  combined  group 
should  be  settled  in  by 
September  of  this  year.  I  invite  our  friends  in  the 
industry  to  give  me  a  call.  I’d  be  happy  to 
arrange  for  you  to  visit  us  in  our  new  home.” 


The  New  Web  Press  Division 
Headquarters  At  Stonington,  CT 


Press  The  Limits. 

Web  Press  Division 
20  Gutenberg  Drive 
North  Stonington,  CT  06359 
203  599-7000 


01992  MAN  ROLAND  INC. 
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Improving,  integrating  IMAGES 

AP  digital  photo  systems  prod  Harris  and  Houston  Chronicle 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Harris  Corp.’s  Image  Management  and  Graphics  En¬ 
hancement  System  (IMAGES)  has  been  evolving  as  a 
part  of  Houston  Chronicle's  new  prepress  systems  since 
that  paper  became  an  IMAGES  beta  site  almost  two  years 
ago. 

Addressing  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation’s  Pre-Press  Technology  Symposium  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  Susan  Shows,  Chronicle  director  of  information  and 
technology  resources,  outlined  changes  to  the  product 
and  to  its  integration  in  the  paper’s  “MagiChron”  pro¬ 
ject. 

Shows  described  the  philosophy  behind  MagiChron  as 
the  creation  of  a  system  that  integrates  various  software 
that  adheres  to  standards,  allowing  the  Chronicle  to  “build 
a  system  we  will  never  have  to  replace  in  its  entirety.” 

When  higher-performance  models  become  available, 
older  elements  of  the  system  can  be  used  elsewhere  for 
other  functions. 

IMAGES  was  selected  for  photo  processing  because 
it  fit  into  the  Chronicle’s  standards-based  prepress  pro¬ 
ject.  It  runs  under  Sun  Microsystems’  version  of  the  Unix 
operating  system.  The  hardware  utilizes  RISC  architec¬ 
ture,  offers  GPIB  and  SCSI  interfaces,  and  supports  X 
Windows  (for  consistent  user  interface  and  server  access 
via  X-Window  terminals)  and  Ethernet  networking  with 
TCP/IP  and  NFS  client-server  functions  (for  distribution 
of  functions  throughout  the  network).  Database  man¬ 
agement  is  from  Informix.  (See  E&P,  June  29, 1991;  Sept. 

29,  1990.) 


A  part  of  the  MagiChron  project  about  which  information  and  technology  resources  director  Susan 
Shows  expressed  great  confidence  is  the  imaging  systems  network  architecture,  shown  above  in  three 
phases  of  its  evolution. 

In  addition  to  designing  its  own  reliable,  high-performance  network.  Shows  understates,  “We’re  sort 
of  our  own  hardware  integrator.”  Not  only  devising  and  implementing  its  own  system,  the  Chronicle  is 
assembling  its  own  souped-up  boxes. 

From  Sun  Microsystems  it  buys  CPU  boards,  some  memory  and  network  products.  It  separately  ac¬ 
quires  drives  and  other  products,  and  adds  beefed  up  power  supplies.  Even  the  chassis  are  homemade. 
Shows  said  the  Chronicle  also  looks  for  other  pieces  it  needs,  such  as  software  and  boards  that  can 
make  components  run  faster  and  the  system  perform  more  efficiently. 

Diagrams  supplied  by  Houston  Chronicle 


According  to  Shows,  the  paper  has  been  taking  ana¬ 
log  wirephoto  input  from  Independent  Network  Systems 
and  photo  staffers’  remote  Leafax  transmissions  over 
phone  lines.  It  began  testing  the  Associated  Press  digi¬ 
tal  wirephoto  feed  last  July .  AP  PhotoStream  is  now  taken 
into  one  of  two  AP-Leaf  fileservers. 

Other  input  comes  from  a  Sharp  600dpi  flatbed  scan¬ 
ner,  two  Sony  Promavica  still  video  cameras,  a  Phoenix 
system  from  T/One,  and  a  Nikon  film  scanner.  The  sys¬ 
tem  can  import  and  export  images  in  TIF  format,  which, 
(See  INTEGRATING  on  page  34) 
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Ramon  Torra 
Managing  Director 

He  wants  a  system  that  is  easy  to  integrate 
□ 

He  wants  to  push  back  news  deadlines 
□ 

He  wants  a  system  that  gives  his  editors  control 
□ 

He  wants  a  system  he  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
□ 

And  what  he  wants,  he  gets 


His  System;  Sir 


m 

System  Integrators,  Inc.® 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.® 


.A:-- 


®  Registered  Trademarks  of  System  Integrators.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  13626.  Sacramento  CA  95853 


Integrating 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

said  Shows,  “allows  us  to  obtain  digital  information  from 
all  the  major  systems.” 

Color,  she  added,  will  probably  come  from  a  Sun-based 
Agfa  system,  which  has  been  undergoing  a  three-month 
site  evaluation  and  would  be  used  for  advertising  and 
four-color  IMAGES  output. 

Though  “still  in  the  trials,”  the  color  work  was  going 
well,  said  Shows  two  weeks  ago,  referring  to  Agfa’s  Cat¬ 
alyst,  a  part  of  its  Colorscape  color  prepress  product  line. 
“We  plan  to  be  able  to  use  it  for  all  of  our  four-color  out¬ 
put,”  both  in  advertising  and  editorial,  where  news  pho¬ 
tos  will  be  dropped  in  and  double  burned  with  the  black 
text. 

Shows  reported  the  Chronicle  already  had  run  several 
section-front  pages  successfully  on  the  end  of  press  runs, 
as  well  as  some  full-  and  tabloid-sized  ads.  For  a  26-zone 
section,  she  added,  the  paper  printed  “an  Agfa  version 
full  run  in  one  of  those  zones,  and  it  looked  good.” 

Satisfied  with  the  Agfa  system.  Shows  said  its  con¬ 
figuration  remains  to  be  determined.  A  wrap-up  visit  to 
Agfa  headquarters  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  is  planned  for 
later  this  month.  The  composing  room,  with  a  second  IM¬ 
AGES  workstation,  makes  final  decisions  on  picture 
work.  With  an  Agfa  system  in  place,  said  Shows,  com¬ 
posing  will  be  able  to  move  beyond  manual  stripping. 

The  Chronicle  has  been  processing  PostScript  output 
through  Hyphen  raster  image  processors  and  Bidco 
recorders.  The  marking  engine  in  Bidco’ s  Front  Page  80C 
color  imager  was  used  in  the  BitSetter  2  from  Camex, 
developer  of  the  Chronicle’s  new  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  systems  (see  P.  28). 

Since  its  installation,  Harris’  IMAGES  software  has 
gone  through  what  Shows  described  as  normal  beta  test¬ 
ing  and  debugging.  She  said  the  product  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  editorial  department,  and  that  the 
graphics  design  editor  and  systems  editor  “were  actively 
involved  in  the  decision  making.” 

She  added,  however,  that  Chronicle  photo  editors  came 
back  from  an  AP  familiarization  meeting  “with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  AP  Leafdesk  was  by  far  more  user-friendly 
than  the  Harris  picture  desk.” 

A  subsequent  meeting  with  Harris  reviewed  in  detail 
issues  such  as  hot  keys,  flexible  windows  placement,  and 
the  ability  to  list  captions  and  pictures  for  selection. 
Shows  emphasized  that  rather  than  “an  AP  look-alike,” 
the  Chronicle  sought  functionality  and  fit  with  its  over¬ 
all  system. 

She  said  Harris  delivered  most  of  the  photo  and  graph¬ 
ics  editors’  requirements  in  release  2.0,  and  later  reported 
that  lots  more  had  arrived  by  mid-May.  Also,  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  version  of  the  operating  system  and  Sun 
accelerators  improved  performance. 

Problems  emerged  when  interfacing  IMAGES  and  the 
Leafserver,  which  receives  the  AP  PhotoStream  signal. 
Chronicle  system  staff  worked  with  the  AP  and  Harris  to 
resolve  the  matter,  but  earlier  in  the  year  two  issues  re¬ 
mained. 

Troublesome  Harris-Leaf  image  communications  were 
diagnosed  after  the  process  would  “die  two  to  three  times 
a  week,”  said  Shows,  who  added  that  in  the  meantime  the 
Chronicle  could  devise  a  workaround. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  fix  from  Leaf  arrived  at  the  Chron¬ 
icle  for  the  chip  that  works  with  the  Leafserver’ s  GPIB 
interface,  in  the  hope  of  solving  troublesome  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Leafserver  and  IMAGES. 


“It  still  has  a  few  problems,  but  it’s  a  whole  lot  better 
than  it  was,”  Shows  remarked. 

The  second  problem  was  in  passing  fields  from  AP 
headers  into  the  Harris  system.  The  technology  resources 
director  said  that,  while  they  are  eventually  to  “contain 
photo-specific  and  transmission  information  .  .  .  most  of 
the  fields  [did]  not  contain  any  meaningful  data.” 

Other  matters  to  be  addressed  include  getting  calibra¬ 
tion  capabilities  for  all  individual  devices.  At  the  time 
of  the  conference,  the  Chronicle  still  sought  an  update 
of  look-up  tables  from  Harris  for  getting  suitable  color 
separations  from  the  Harris  digital  laser  fax  unit. 

In  all,  said  Shows,  “the  implementation  .  .  .  has  been 
slow,  but  we  have  been  making  some  progress.” 

She  said  the  pace  of  that  progress  had  been  of  little 
concern  because  the  AP  kept  pushing  its  target  dates  for 
PhotoStream  start-up  in  various  locations. 

One  night  in  early  January,  however,  the  AP  pulled 
the  plug  on  its  analog  wirephoto  signal  in  Texas.  Shows 
said  the  action  was  taken  “without  warning,”  surprising 
even  those  at  AP’s  Dallas  hub.  She  said  the  Chronicle 
asked  for  and  received  a  two-week  extension  of  analog 
service. 

However,  for  the  reasons  she  had  just  described,  “nei¬ 
ther  the  Houston  Chronicle  nor  Harris  was  ready  for  prime 
time,”  said  Shows. 

Needing  to  react  swiftly,  the  paper’s  systems  and  ed¬ 
itorial  departments  agreed  to  retain  the  Leafdesk  and  buy 
a  second  system.  “The  purchase  of  the  second  AP  server 
(See  INTEGRATING  on  page  36) 
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MULLER  MARTINI,  P.O.  Box  3360,  Smithtown,  NY  11787-0811  •  (516)  582-4343 


Valued  for  their 
GearGxKepts 

Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems 


K  crystal:  For  thousands  of 
years,  the  term  "crystal"  referred 
exclusively  to  rock  crystal. 
Switzerland's  Furka  Pass  is 
famous  for  rock  crystals.  In 
Brazil,  rock  crystals  weighing 
more  than  40  tons  have  been  found. 


Like  brilliant  crystals,  our 
mailroom  systems  are  prized 
for  outstanding  design  and 
value.  Clear-cut  thinking  is 
reflected  in  their  efficiency 
and  reliability.  Today’s  need 
for  high  output  is  met  by  total 
solutions  and  automation 
from  press  to  loading  dock. 
Our  modular  design  offers  the 
flexibility  for  future  expansion, 


tailored  to  your  needs.  We  bring 
to  newspaper  mailrooms  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology 
including:  PrintRoll  mailroom 
systems  with  buffering 
capability  for  streamlined 
workflow;  on-line  or  off-line 
inserting  machines;  press- 
speed  conveyors;  TV  program 
stitchers  for  extra  advertising 
revenue;  stackers  for  better 


quality  bundies;  and 
computerized  production 
control  systems.  Behind  every 
installation  is  Muller  Martini’s 
single  source  responsibility, 
which  assures  you  of  reliable 
production,  technical  support 
and  coast-to-coast  service. 
Muller  Martini  will  work  with 
you  to  design  the  mailroom  of 
the  future. 


Your  clear-cut  choice 
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“Parade  meant 
^added  value’ 
for  the  Houston 
Chronicle.” 


RICHARD  J.V.  JOHNSON 

PRESIDENT 
HOUSTON  CHROMaE 


“Parade  brought  new  readers,  but  just 
as  importantly,  it  built  the  reader 
satisfaction  that  helps  eliminate  ‘chum’ 
on  an  ongoing  basis.  There’s  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Parade’s  ‘added  value’ 
contributed  to  our  over  70%  higher 
circulation  lead.” 

Featured  in  over  330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 

©  1992  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 


Integrating 

( Continued  from  page  34) 

is  not  considered  a  waste,  as  this  is  the  single  point  of 
failure  within  the  whole  configuraton  anyway,”  said 
Shows. 

Within  a  week  a  second  AP-Leaf  system  was  acquired 
and  connected  to  an  ECRM  recorder,  followed  by  “a  con¬ 
centrated  effort  by  editorial,  systems,  ECRM,  and  AP  to 
calibrate  the  equipment.  It  is  all  located  in  the  editorial 
photo  department  and  required  constant  monitoring  for 
consistent  output,”  said  Shows. 

The  plan  is  to  output  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ECRM 
recorder,  but  also  to  continue  outputting  to  analog  laser 
recorders  as  a  backup. 

“The  production  department  will  use  output  they  feel 
will  produce  the  best  possible  results  in  the  paper,”  she 
said. 

Even  though  more  time  for  training  was  wanted.  Shows 
said  that  being  faced  with  imminent  digital  delivery  “prob¬ 
ably  helped  us  because  we  all  realized  we  have  to  work 
as  a  team  just  to  get  the  photos  in  the  paper  with  the  best 
quality  possible.” 

The  result,  she  continued,  has  been  regular  weekly 
meetings  of  production,  systems,  and  editorial  staffers, 
who  assess  the  week’s  photo  usage  to  solve  problems 
rather  than  point  fingers. 

Shows  noted  that  Harris,  too,  was  very  responsive  to 


the  AP’s  change  to  digital  transmission.  (Last  winter. 
Shows  said  she  preferred  that  any  further  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  IMAGES’  user-friendliness  be  viewed  as  future 
enhancements  because  a  more  immediate  concentration 
on  color  output  and  system  integration  “might  be  a  little 
bit  more  productive.”) 

The  Chronicle  was  archiving  hardcopy  by  outputting 
to  its  Harris  600  printer,  but  “using  AP  for  most  output, 
particularly  color,”  Shows  said.  To  get  the  output  right, 
the  paper  is  working  with  calibration  software,  and  was 
doing  the  final  calibration  of  its  Hyphen  RIPs  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  Shows  said  different  proportions  in  processor  chem¬ 
istry  mix  for  outputting  text  and  halftones  further  com¬ 
plicated  matters,  making  attempts  to  calibrate  “more  of 
a  guessing  game.” 

Processing  more  than  500  photos  each  week  (about 
two-thirds  are  wirephotos),  archiving  will  eventually  go 
electronic.  Shows  said  the  Chronicle  found  a  Sony  opti¬ 
cal  archiving  system  available  through  Aquidneck,  No. 
Kingston,  R.I.,  which  it  planned  to  contact  “to  see  if  we 
can  install  it  ourselves.”  She  said  about  75%  of  the  pho¬ 
tos  used  are  saved,  and  reprints  are  now  a  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Harris  or  Leaf  picture  desk 
is  in  use,  said  Shows,  the  Leafserver  remains  the  final  is¬ 
sue  to  be  resolved.  It  was  hanging  the  system,  requiring 
frequent  resetting. 

She  said  one  reason  seemed  to  be  reception  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  image  file  containing  garbled  data,  something 
the  AP  was  aware  of  and  was  looking  into. 
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As  currently  configured,  one  Leafserver  takes  both 
digital  and  analog  signals,  while  the  other  holds  digital 
images  from  the  Phoenix,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
two  Leafdesk  workstations.  The  Leafserver  can  go  on¬ 
line  to  Harris’s  IMAGES. 

The  Chronicle  plans  to  take  INS  and  Leafax  trans¬ 
missions  on  Sun  fileservers  connected  to  the  system  via 
Ethernet.  Eventually,  all  photos  to  be  used  will  first  pass 
into  the  Camex  system  database  for  pagination. 

“We’re  shooting  for  June”  to  fully  implement  IM¬ 
AGES,  said  Shows.  Once  accomplished,  the  Leafservers 
will  collect  only  AP  PhotoStream  signals.  There  will  be 
two  Sun  Sparc-based  Harris  systems  with  redundant  file- 
servers,  with  two  Harris  workstations  running  off  the 
“primary”  system  and  a  second,  in  stand-by  mode.  Pic¬ 


tures  will  not  be  mirrored  on  the  secondary  Harris  sys¬ 
tem,  said  Shows. 

Russ  Latch,  product  marketing  director  at  Harris 
Corp. ’ s  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  said  his  firm 
now  has  more  than  a  dozen  IMAGES  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  in  the  U.S.  and  others  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Europe. 

He  noted  that  all  have  benefited  from  modifications 
resulting  from  work  with  the  Chronicle,  including  im¬ 
proved  color  calibration. 

Noting  that  IMAGES  serves  a  broader  purpose  than 
acting  as  a  picture  desk.  Latch  said  that  a  number  of  those 
customers,  “because  of  their  other  requirements,  have 
taken  the  AP  Leafdesk  .  .  .  which  has  front-ended  our 
system.” 


Seattle  Times  on  edition  at  North  Creek  plant 


Live  production  of  the  Seattle  Times  began  at  its  North 
Creek  production  facility  in  mid-May,  when  the  first  of 
three  Goss  Colorliner  presses  successfully  printed  35,000 
copies  of  the  paper.  The  new  plant  is  located  in  Bothell, 
Wash. 

When  fully  operational  in  October,  North  Creek  will 
handle  about  75%  of  weekly  production  for  the  Times, 
which,  through  a  joint  operating  agreement  with  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer,  is  responsible  for  printing  both 
newspapers.  Construction  on  the  $150  million  plant  be¬ 
gan  almost  two  years  ago,  with  particular  attention  paid 
to  the  site’s  natural  environment. 

The  remaining  two  presses  will  be  phased  in  over  the 


summer,  according  to  operations  vice  president  and  pro¬ 
ject  manager  Frank  Pavia.  The  new  plant  will  be  using 
only  low-rub  ink,  and  about  70%  of  the  newsprint  used 
will  contain  recycled  fiber,  according  to  North  Creek 
plant  manager  Karen  Slattery. 

Pages  will  continue  to  be  produced  at  the  downtown 
plant,  then  transmitted  on  Hell  Pressfax  equipment  over 
fiber  optic  lines  to  Bothell. 

In  addition  to  the  presses,  the  350,000-square-foot 
plant  houses  Western  Lithotech  Lith-X-Pozer  10  auto¬ 
mated  platemaking  equipment,  two  AM  Graphics  2299 
inserters,  an  FMC  roll-handling  system,  and  Ferag  Sin¬ 
gle-Gripper  Conveyors. 


Publishers  on  Parade 
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satisfaction. 


CHAMMMMHSS 

COPLEY  NEWWIWRS 


“Parade  editors  have  the  knack  of 
writing  for  everyone,  and  its  varied 
content  has  wide  appeal.  We  also  like 
Parade’s  advance  promotion  mailing  and 
cooperative  support  programs  like  Toung 
Columbus’  and  the  photo  exhibits.” 

Featured  in  over  330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 
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ANPA/TEC  exhibitor  booth  directory 


The  following  list  reflects  several  booth  number 
changes  made  since  publication  of  E&P’s  May  9  Plan¬ 
ning  Issue.  A  final  floor  plan  of  the  Georgia  World 
Congress  Center,  unavailable  for  that  issue,  appears 
on  pages  52-55.  An  addendum  to  the  May  9  vendor 
and  product  descriptions  follows  this  list,  beginning 
on  page  42. 


EXHIBITOR 


BOOTH  NO. 


EXHIBITOR 


BOOTH  NO. 


Aaro  Roller  Corp . J741 

Accu-Weather  Inc . 1344 

Ad/Sat _ 2231 

Advanced  Graphic  Systems  ...............................................................3820 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions  Inc.  (ATS) .........................................  1 708 

Agence  France-Presse . 2136 

Agfa  Corp. ..... _ 1124 

AHP  Systems  Inc . 1008 

Air-Loc  Products _ 3426 

Allen-Bradley  Co . 3314 

Allpress  Equipment  Inc . 3526 

Alta  Graphics . 3323 

American  Printer _ 1647 

American  Soybean  Assn . 3519 

AM  Graphics . 4146 

Anitec _ ....................................................................................1732 

Ann  Arbor  Computer .......................................................................... 1008 

Apple  Computer  Inc . 2124 

Archetype  Inc . 802 

Arco  Engineering  Inc . 3630 

ArtiBcial  Intelligence  Technologies  Inc . 1935 

Ascoa  Fire  Systems . 1546 

Associated  Press . 2008 

Atex  Inc . 2224 

AT&T . 1544 

Audiotech  Inc . 1008 

Austin  Co . 4008 

Auto-Grafica  Corp . 1620 

Autologic  Inc . 1942 

AXS  Optical  Technology  Resource . . 1933 


Baird  Manufactunng  Inc . 

_ 3232 

. 4S^« 

. 

BE&K  Inc . 

Beta  Screen  Corp . 

. 3422 

. 1119 

. \d7A 

. 4tiS2 

tiv> 

Blevins  Harding  Group . 

. 3942 

Boles,  Morgan  &  Associates . 

. 5008 

. tn«4 

Brodie  System  Inc . 

. 3317 

Bruno  Unger  USA . 3814 

Burgess  Industries  Inc . 4908 


Butler  Automatic  Inc . 

Caljan  Telescopic  Loading  Systems  Inc . 

. 4826 

. 3428 

. WO 

Cannon  Equipment  Co . 

. 5018 

1475 

054 

15117 

1771; 

1015 

CNICorp . . . 

. 802 

1517 

Comar  Inc . 

. 3914 

8ii; 

1071 

Computerease  Software  Inc . 

. 1714 

CompuText  Inc . 1302 

Cooperative  Printing  Soiutions . 1836 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc . 1552 

CText  Inc . 1742 

Cybergraphic  Systems  Inc . 2208 


Danagraf  N.A . 720 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 1818 

DataTimes  Corp . 1008 

Day  International . 4746 

Denex  Inc . 4930 

DEV  Industries  Inc . 4730 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 1250 

Diadem  Inc . 818 

Diamond  Roller  Corp . 3739 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 1008 

Digital  Technology . 1208 

Domino  Amjet  Inc . 4830 

D  &  R  Engineering . 3820 

Du  Pont . 1224 

Duarte  Register  Systems  Inc . 1152 

DYC  Supply  Co . 4454 

Dynaric  Inc . 4454 

EAM-Mosca  Corp . 3224 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 1408 

Eclectic  Co.  Inc . 3630 

ECRM . 1602 

Edgil  Associates  Inc . 2241 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co . 2142 

Enable . 2231 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  North  America . 1603 

Engage  Communication  Inc . 2231 

Enkel  Corp . 4530 

Eskofot  Canada  Ltd . 1025 

Essex  Products  Group . 4708 

E.T.  America . 1237 

Ewert  America  Electronics  Ltd . 3346 

Expograph  BV . 1008 

Ferag  Inc . 4846 

EEC  International  Inc . 3323 

Fincor  Electronics  Division . 4926 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 4145 

FMC  Corp . 3746 

Fox  Bay  Industries  Inc . 1939 

Freudenberg  Building  Systems  Inc . 1020 

GEO  Graphics-Spegram  Inc . 4314 

George  R.  Hall  Contracting . 4208 

Global  Graphics  Inc . 802 

GMA . 3330 

Graphic  Arts  Monthly . 1221 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc . 508 

Graphic  Printing  Roller  Ltd . 3233 

Graphic  Microsystems  Inc . 5030 

Graph-X . 1720 

Graybar  International  Inc . 3820 

W.R.  Grundon  Co . 1239 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design  Co . 1022 

Hall  Processing  Systems . 4836 

Harland  Simon . 4330 

Harris  Corp . 1608 

Hasselblad  Electronic  Imaging . 819 

Heidelberg  Harris  Inc . 4030 

Hercules  Inc . 1024 

Howtek  Inc . 608 

Hurletron  Inc . 3446 

HVAC  Filters . 3820 

Hyphen  Inc . 1724 

Idab  Inc . 4814 

Imaje  ink  Jet  Printing  Corp . 3614 


ii7i; 

. 1547 

. 747 

Ingenuity  Inc . . . 

. 1704 

. 4108 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  International . 

. 2148 

18118 

4075 

. 1170 

Kansa  Corp . 

. 4530 

. Ilil2 

KBA-Motter  Corp . 

. 4220 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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We’ve  got  red  hot 
down  cold. 


Not  to  mention  sky  blue,  sea  green,  lemon  yellow  and  a  host  of  other  colors.  At 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we  continually  apply  technologies  that  make  Goss® 
single-  and  double-width  newspaper  presses  the  standards  for  print  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We’ve  pioneered  and  developed  stacked-couple  arrangements,  menu-driven 
press  control  systems  with  touch-screen  entry,  inkers  that  raise  industry  standards 
for  precise  control,  and  high-productivity  folders.  So,  to  make  sure  that  your  printed 
blues,  greens,  yellows  and  hot  reds  match  the  proofs  cold,  contact  the  industry  leader. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems-The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


EXHIBITOR 


BOOTH  NO. 


Keene  Technologj-  Inc.  (KTI).. - .4214 

K  &  F  Printing  Systems  International - .936 

King  Press  Corp . 4320 

Kirk  Rudy  Inc . 4414 

Konka  Imaging  USA  Inc» . . .2248 

Kreonite  Inc - ........ . . 1241 

Lamb  Grays  Harbor  Co - 3619 

Lazer-fare  Media  Services  Ltd . — . 924 

Leaf  Systems  Inc - - 2008 

LifISafe  Systems  Inc _ 3522 

Linotype-Hell  Co . 1532 

Litco  International  Inc . .....................„.....„................................3525 

LNA  Newspaper _ _ _ ........ - ...1352 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc - 954 

LogEtronks  Corp . J020 

Loki  Group . . . . . . ........1 136 

Machine  E^ign  Service  Inc^Camegie  Mellon - 3620 

Mac  Solutions . . 1653 

Mainstream  Data  Inc . 1235 

Managing  Editor  Software  Inc - .............1930 

MAN  Roland  Inc _ J730 

Mantis  Computer  Parts  Inc _ _ _ ........... - 1144 

Martin  Automatic  Inc....„...................................................................J335 

Masthead  International  Inc . «... _ _ _ ............ - 4929 

McClkr .  ... - J545 

MCI  Telecommunications . 1549 

Mead  Data  Central  IncTTribune  Publishing  Co . 1743 

Meadows  Co . J521 

MEG  US  Inc . .  .  4436 

Metromail  Corp . . . . . . . — ...,-.....1741 

MGI  International . 3720 

Mkro  Systems  Specialists  Inc . 1908 

Mkro  Yoke  Appikations  Inc . 2240 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co...„ . 2242 

Miracle  Industries  Inc . 4642 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 4546 

Monotype  Inc . 842 

Muller  Martini  Corp . 3946 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc . 620 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 942 

NAA/ED^ . 719 

NAPP  Systems  Inc . 2130 

National  Newspaper  Association/Publishers’  Auxiliary . 3613 

National  Digit^  Corp . 2342 

NCS  Inc . 3908 

Neasi-Weber  International . 1352 

NENSCO . - . - . 1242 

Newsinc . 1840 

Newspaper  Association  of  America......................................... . 724 

Newspaper  Mailroom  Supplies _ 3514 

Newspaper  Systems  Group  Inc _ ................... _ 1136 

Newspapers  &  Technology _ ... _ .....1441 

Newstech  Company _ ...................................................................3248 

New  York  Times  News  Service................................................ . 2231 


Nikka  Corp . . 

. 4508 

. 854 

_ 1121 

. 3235 

North  Atlantk  Publishing  Systems  (NAPS) _ 

_ 1941, 802 

. 1342 

NuArc  Co.  In;- . . . 

. . . 1924 

Nu-Graphics  Equipment  Inc . 2060 

Offset  Technology  Inc . 3646 

ONE  Corp . 5008 

Optronks,  Div  of  Intergraph _ 1750 

Ovalstrapping  Inc. ... _ .......................................................................3625 

Oxy-Dry  Coi^) . 3026 

Pako  Graphic  Products  Inc _ ...1605 

Parsons  Main  Inc _ 3329 

Pellegren  Ccrp . 3815 

Penske  Truck  Leasing . 3420 

Photo  Club  iRc . 1148 

Plumtree  Co . . 3908 

Polychrome  Corp . 3116 

Power  Strap,  Div.  of  InterPower  Packaging . 4002 

PressLink . 1643 

Prim  Hall  Enterprises  Inc . 4153 

Printers  Hot  Line . 1548 

Printing  Press  Services  Inc . 4936 

Production  Management  Technologies . 930 

Publishing  Business  Systems  Inc . 1914 

Pulse  Research  Inc . 1447 


EXHIBITOR  BOOTH  NO. 

Quark  Tuo . 830 

Quipp  Systems  Inc . 3236 

RasterOps . 1960 

Reuters  Amerka  Inc . — 1524 

RHD-Manugraph . 331 1 

RJ.  Brimo  Enterprises  Ltd........................................«.......................1142 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology _ 1551 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems _ _ _ ............................................4514 

Routing  Technology  Software  Inc _ ................................... _ 926 

R.R.  Donnelley  GeoSystems . 1445 

R.T.P.  Technical  Specialists . 3630 

RTR  Computer  Consulting  Inc . 1136 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 3414 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 3320 

Scancorp  . . - . . . . . . . . 1 110 

Scherers  Communications  Inc. .......................»..................................1824 

Scitex  America  Corp _ 808 

Semler  Industries  Inc...................................... _ ... _ ................ _ ..3735 

Seybold _ _ _ ..... _ ... _ ..... _ _ _ 1520 

Signode  Corp . 3645 

Sitma  U.S.A . 4847 

Sixty  Eight  Thousand  Inc............................................. . 1438 

Smith  R.P.M.  Coip . 3714 

Software  Consulting  Services........................... . 708 

Solna  Web . 3816 

Sonoco  Products  Co . 4807 

Sony  Corp.  of  America _ 1936 

Standlee  and  Associates  Inc . 3630 

Star  International  Corp _ 4926 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . . . 1420 

Stepper  Inc . 4446 

STI  Inc . 4342 

Sun  Chemical  Corp . . . 3116 

SuperMac  Technology . 2220 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions . 802 

System  Integrators  Inc . 1208 

Tech-Energy  Co _ ......4420 

Tecnavia  S.A . . . . . .... .802 


Telecorp  Systems  Inc . 

Telephone  Media  Inc . 

Tele-Publishing  Inc . 

Temes  Register  System . 

Thanks  A  Million  Inc..... . . 

Thaumaturgy  Software . . 

Theimer  International  Group . 

The  Ink  Company . 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 

TKS  (U.S.A.)  Inc . 

TLC  Total  Image  Corp . 

Tolerans-Ingol  Inc . 

Tribune  Media  Services . 

Tribune  Publishing  Co . . . . 

Truproof  Ltd . 

TruTone  Co . 

Truvel  Corp . 

TV  Data  Inc . 

TV  Listing  Inc . 

Ultra  Corp . . . . . 

Ultre*,  Div.  of  Linotype-Hell . 

U.M.I . 

Union  Carbide  Coatings  Service  Corp. 

Unique  Photo  Inc . 

U.S.  Postal  Service . 

Varityper  Inc . 

Virgo  Publishing  ..- . . . . . 

Vision  Data . 

Voice  Introduction  Personals . . 

VU/Text  Information  Services . . 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 

WeatherData  Inc . . . 

Webeq  Corp . 

Web  Press  Corp . 

Web  Printing  Controls  Co.  Inc . 

Welch  Brothers  Inc . 

West  Coast  Computer  Systems . 

Western  Lithotech . 

Western  Roller  Corp . 

WPC  Machinery  Corp . 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co. — Conn . 

W.R.  Grundon  Co . 

Xeta  Inc . . . 

Xitron  Inc . 

X-Rite  Inc... . . . . . . . 
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Marketing  and  sales 


Customer  service  and  order  placement 


QUALITY 

NEWSPRINT 

AND 

GROUNDWOOD 

PAPERS 


CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
&  ORDER  PLACEMENT 

P.O.  Box  100 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 
Canada  P5N  2Y2 
US;  1-800-387-3012 
Can.:  1-800-387-5423 
Fax  (705)  337-9709 

MARKETING  & 

SALES  OFFICE 

2  Carlton  Street,  Suite  605 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada  MSB  1J9 
US:  1-800-565-3021 
Can.:  1-800-565-0914 
Fax  (416)  977-4780 


Spruce 
Falls  Inc 


They’re  on  your  side,  working  to  constantly  upgrade  their  ability  to  meet  your 
needs,  with  a  new  customer  service  network  keyed  into  the  production 
environment  and  designed  for  quick  response. 

They’re  part  of  the  new  Spruce  Falls  employeeAmvestor  dynamo,  an  ambitious 
group  of  go-getters  building  their  own  future,  with  a  $350  million  mill 
modernization  plan  that  includes  a  new  recycling  facility,  a  high  yield  TMP 
plant,  and  substantial  paper  machine  and  environmental  upgrades. 

It’s  our  mission  at  Spruce  Falls  to  provide  you  with  a  consistent,  dependable 
supply  of  quality,  environmentally  friendly  newsprint. 

So  put  our  news  team  through  their  paces. 

Get  them  making  news  for  you. 

People  Powered. 


Addendum  to  ANRA/TEC  92  exhibitors 

Originat  listings  appeared  in  E&P*s  May  9  Planning  Issue 


Editor's  note:  In  addition  to  the 
late-arriving  information  below,  sev¬ 
eral  exhibitors  ’  booth  numbers  have 
changed  owing  to  a  reconfiguration 
of  the  exposition.  Check  the  updated 
listings  on  Pages  38-40. 

Archetype  Inc.,  booth  802,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Paul  Trevithick,  presi¬ 
dent;  Susan  Robertson,  product  de¬ 
velopment  vice  president;  Jon  Smes- 
tad,  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president;  Jan  Melvold,  international 
sales  manager;  Jon  Dickinson,  West¬ 
ern  sales  manager;  Patrick  Mescall, 
eastern  sales  manager;  Petri  Isola, 
trade  show  manager. 

InterSep  version  2.0,  an  OPI  solu¬ 
tion  that  combines  an  image  database, 
print  queue  controls,  and  publishing 
management  tools,  accelerates  print¬ 
ing,  centralizes  image  storage,  and 
increases  security  in  networked  pub¬ 
lishing.  It  works  transparently  with 
popular  Macintosh  and  Windows  pro¬ 
grams  and  accepts  industry-standard 
file  formats.  It  runs  on  Novell’s 
Btrieve,  an  SQL-compliant  client- 
server  database  that  offers  faster 
searching,  more  records,  and  more 
fields  per  record.  InterSep  also  sup¬ 
ports  archiving  and  off-line  storage 
of  high-resolution  images.  Archetype 
also  offers  a  tool  kit  for  tighter  inte¬ 
gration  of  InterSep  with  a  customer’ s 
production  environment. 

Designer  version  3.2  is  a  Windows- 
based  display  ad  production  program 
combining  the  most-often-used  tools 
and  functions  of  drawing  and  page 
makeup  applications  into  a  complete 
program.  Features  include  automatic 
color  separations,  rotation  of  any  page 
element  in  thousandths  of  a  degree, 
automatic  grids,  precision  placement 
of  text  and  objects.  Compose  from 
Model,  stretch  &  shrink,  a  keyboard 
command  line  and  Free  Text.  Pages 
from  Designer  can  be  exported  in  EPS 
format  for  incorporation  into  other 
layout  programs. 

Beta  Screen  Corp.,  booth  1 1 19,  is 
represented  by  Arnold  Serchuk,  pres¬ 
ident;  Stuart  Serchuk,  Sharon  Serchuk, 
sales  vice  presidents;  Claudio  Crespi, 
contact  screens  vice  president. 

Desktop  Doctor  is  a  set  of  preci¬ 
sion  instruments  to  help  get  the  most 
from  systems  based  on  Macintoshes, 
PCs,  and  other  platforms.  The  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Bag  hard-sided  carrying  case 
contains  the  Beta  Color  Proofing 
Viewer  for  visual  evaluation  of  pro¬ 


cess  color  proofs  and  press  sheets.  In¬ 
tense  illumination  and  separation  fil¬ 
ters  allow  critical  examination  of  yel¬ 
low,  magenta,  cyan,  and  black  images 
with  equal  ease.  Register,  slur,  cov¬ 
erage,  and  alignment  patterns  can  be 
checked  easily  and  accurately.  Mag¬ 
nification  ranges  from  10  to  lOOX. 

BetaLog  947P  is  a  high-resolution 
portable  reflection  color  densitome¬ 
ter  designed  to  be  easy  to  read  and 
use.  Normally  complex  two-color 
trapping  and  dot  gain  measurements 
can  be  made  without  navigating 
through  menus.  Dot  gain  can  be  read 
directly  from  any  dot  gain  target. 
Color  rotation  and  trap  efficiency  can 
be  determined  in  three  measurements. 
Ten  other  functions  are  offered.  A 
data  printer  and  cable  are  available 
for  SPC  and  quality  control. 

The  BetaLog  120  desktop  densit¬ 
ometer  reads  black-and-white  dot 
area  and  density  in  transmission  and 
reflection  modes  on  high-resolution 
films  and  plain  paper.  Can  be  used  to 
check  film  processor  control  strips, 
Dmax,  and  tints.  The  largest  films  and 
longest  galleys  can  be  read  on  any 
light  table. 

Also  showing  BetaDoors,  various 
magnifiers,  screen  tints,  contact 
screens,  and  Pantone  products. 

Diamond  Roller  Corp.,  booth 
3937,  is  represented  by  Charles 
Stavola,  newspaper  division  vice 
president;  Peter  Moschinger,  James 
Moody,  regional  managers. 

NewsTech  double-width  newspa¬ 
per  roller  is  designed  to  run  with  to¬ 
day’s  clean  inks,  retaining  its  soft¬ 
ness  and  dimensional  stability.  It  fea¬ 
tures  low  heat  buildup  and  excep¬ 
tional  durability.  Also  shown  will  be 
Euro  Max  dual  durometer  dampening 
roller,  constructed  to  minimize  gap 
bounce  and  maximize  water  control 
by  virtue  of  its  hydrophilic  surface, 
which  delivers  a  constant,  uniform 
water  film.  Roller  cores  made  by  the 
newly  formed  Diamond  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  will  also  be  displayed. 

DYC  Supply  Co.,  booth  4454,  is 
represented  by  D.  Kennedy,  sales  vice 
president;  R.  Crawford,  Scott  Marks- 
hausen,  sales  representatives. 

Complete  line  of  offset  printing 
blankets  are  designed  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers.  Periodic  demonstrations  of 
water-resistant  quality  of  the  backing 
material,  which  improves  blankets’ 
life  because  it  resists  moisture  and 
solvent  absorption. 


Dynarlc  Inc.,  booth  4454,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  M.  Moses,  sales  vice 
president;  M.  Ameser,  L.  Brown,  B. 
Frey,  regional  power  equipment  man¬ 
agers. 

The  NP-2  and  NP-2/PNP-1  cross¬ 
tie  system  will  be  demonstrated.  Also 
showing  the  SM-65  semiautomatic 
strapper,  a  simply  designed,  easy-to- 
use,  affordable  machine  for  off-line 
manual  applications.  An  NP-2  will 
be  exhibited  with  the  latest  enhance¬ 
ments  for  improving  mailroom  oper¬ 
ations,  including  low  bundle  sensors, 
low  strap  indicators,  automatic  prob¬ 
lem  diagnostics,  and  other  conve¬ 
niences. 

The  J-4000  is  Dynaric’s  newest 
strapping  machine.  An  off-line  unit, 
it  incorporates  convenient  features 
and  is  designed  to  operate  at  the  high 
speeds  most  newspapers  now  require. 

Eskofot  Canada  Ltd.,  booth  924, 
is  represented  by  Arne  Nordtorp, 
president;  Jens  Henrik  Osmundsen, 
Eskofot  A/S  Digital  Graphic  Systems 
general  manager;  Kjeld  Moselund, 
Digital  Graphic  Systems  sales  vice 
president;  Jeffrey  Green,  Digital 
Graphic  Systems  consultant. 

The  new  Eskoscan  2540  is  a  flatbed 
CCD  scanner  for  four-color  and 
black-and-white  applications  with  a 
20  "x24  "  copyboard  area  for  reflec¬ 
tive  originals  and  a  1 6  "x20  "  area  for 
negative  or  positive  transparencies. 
Input  original  sizes  range  from  35mm 
to  the  full  copyboard  size  for  reflec¬ 
tion  art.  It  also  accommodates  inch- 
thick  books  and  up  to  100  small  orig¬ 
inals  simultaneously,  each  with  its 
own  scan  setting  and  enlargement  or 
reduction.  Resolution  up  to  2540  lines 
per  inch  is  constant  over  the  entire 
format,  at  speeds  five  to  10  times 
greater  than  conventional  drum  scan¬ 
ners.  Scanned  color  data  is  transmit¬ 
ted  in  TIFF-RGB  via  Ethernet  inter¬ 
face.  CMYK  TIFF  and  EPS  formats 
will  become  available  later  this  year. 

The  first  on-line  conveyor  for  Es¬ 
kofot’ s  1042  film  processor  is  now 
available,  interfacing  with  Linotype- 
Hell  300/330  series  imagesetters.  It 
features  compact  design,  micropro¬ 
cessor  control  and  easy  use. 

Hyphen  Inc.,  booth  1724,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Malcolm  McGrory,  pres¬ 
ident;  Richard  Patterson,  director. 
Hyphen  Ltd.  (U.K.);  Andy  Zimmon, 
operations  vice  president;  Brian  Gor¬ 
man,  sales  director;  Ken  Hillier,  prod- 

(See  TEC  ADDENDUM  on  page  44) 
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The  years  of  research  are  paying 
off.  Our  new  low  VOC  inks  are 
not  only  better  for  the  environ¬ 
ment,  they  also  reduce  ink 
costs,  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  petroleum  sources,  and 
provide  that  which  printers  need 
most:  bright  vibrant  colors  that 
perform  in  your  pressroom 
and  for  your  advertisers. 


SunChemical 

General  Printing  Ink  Division 

63 1  Central  Avenue,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 

(201)  935-8666,  FAX  (201)  933-2291 


And  although  these  inks  are  new 
to  the  newspaper  industry,  the 
same  technology  has  demonstra¬ 
ted  high  quality  in  all  types  of 
commercial  work  for  years.  Call 
us  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  Sun  Chemical’s 
NaturaLith^”  news  inks:  making 
the  world  a  brighter  place  in 
more  ways  than  one. 


features  full  graphics  integration,  OPI  the  planning,  design,  and  construc- 

"YEC  AddGndUtn  output,  and  page-production  controls,  tion  management  of  newspaper  fa- 

lE  will  introduce  PC  Integrator,  a  lo-  cilities,  including  new  plant  design, 

(Continued from  page  42)  cal  area  network  connectivity  pack-  renovation  and  modernization,  au- 

_  age  that  allows  a  LAN,  local,  or  re-  tomation  and  control  systems,  and  en- 

uct  planning  director.  mote  via  modem,  to  appear  as  another  vironmental  engineering. 

A  networked,  multi-RIP  prepress  CPU  on  an  existing  Atex  network.  MGI  International  Inc.,  booth 

system  features  Hyphen  Ripware,  New  to  the  market  is  CS  Edit,  a  PC-  3720,  is  represented  by  Arthur  Ham- 

Speedware  OPI,  and  the  Spectraset  based  editorial  system  for  Crosfield  lin,  president;  John  Gramates,  sales 

family  of  imagesetters.  Hyphen  will  users.  With  a  familiar  CSI  interface,  service  operations  manager, 

put  visitors’  job  files  through  a  pre-  all  editing  and  composing  operations  Exhibiting  A-PAR  pressroom  en- 

press  production  cycle  from  “click  to  are  performed  on  the  PC.  It  can  be  vironmental  control  systems,  in¬ 
cut,”  from  transmitting  application  configured  for  stand-alone  or  LAN  eluding  dust  collection,  noise  con- 

job  files  to  the  production  of  four-  operation,  and  can  be  connected  di-  trol,  and  ink  mist  suppression,  as  well 

color  separated  films.  rectly  to  the  Crosfield  editorial  as  the  E-Vac  vacuum. 

Demonstrations  of  Hyphen  Rip-  database.  NAPP  Systems  Inc.,  booth  2130, 

ware  PostScript  software  interpreter  IE  is  also  showing  recent  updates  is  represented  by  Gary  Benshoof,  di¬ 
will  be  given  on  a  Macintosh,  PC,  and  to  its  WireBase  flexible  front  end  and  rector;  Howie  Helmbrecht,  North  and 
Sun  Sparcstation.  Samples  will  be  router  for  wire  service,  the  T-Baseed-  South  American  sales  director, 

produced  on  Dash  plain-paper  print-  itorial  package,  a  new  Atex  emula-  Display  features  samples  of  the  lat- 

ers  and  Spectraset  imagesetters,  tion  mode  for  the  editor,  and  the  est  NAPPlate  for  letterpress  printing 

Demonstrations  also  will  highlight  widely  compatible  FDP2  composi-  and  NAPPflex  plate  for  flexo  print- 

Hyphen’sSpectracell  screening  tech-  tion  package.  All  products  will  be  run-  ing.  Winning  entries  in  the  Flexo- 

nology.  Hyphen’s  Information  Sta-  ning  under  OS/2  2.0  and  connected  to  graphic  Technical  Association  print 

tion,  capable  of  presenting  real-time  a  Novell  fileserver.  competition,  direct  comparisons  of 

text  and  graphics  on  a  (24"x34"  re-  Lockwood  Green  Engineers  Inc.,  offset  and  flexo  printing,  and  sam- 
volving  screen,  will  display  pages  booth  954,  is  represented  by  James  pies  from  NAPP  newspapers  that 

supplied  by  newspapers  from  around  M.  Anderson,  corporate  business  de-  have  qualified  for  the  National  Four- 

the  country.  velopment  director;  Owen  O.  Olson,  Color  Newspaper  Network  also  will 

Information  Engineering,  booth  corporate  business  development  be  displayed. 

1542,  is  represented  by  Esther  Nel-  group  director;  Michael  Luciano,  National  Digital  Corp.,  booth 
son,  product  manager;  Michael  newspaper  division  sr.  project  man-  2342,  will  exhibit  NewsEvent  2.0  pic- 
McKenna,  president;  worldwide  re-  ager.  ture  desk  management  software,  us- 

sellers’  representatives.  Illustrations  of  capabilities  in  ap-  ing  easily  networked,  off-the-shelf 

Editorial  News  Layout,  version  2,  plying  leading-edge  technologies  to  hardware  and  operating  system.  NDC 


Wishing  You  Weren’t  Here.  If  you’re  a  publisher,  the  only  way  you  want  to 
visit  the  Supreme  Court  these  days  is  as  a  tourist.  Predictions  vary,  of  course,  but  it’s 
evident  that  a  libel  hearing  before  this  newly- constituted  Court  is  not  going  to  be  a  day 
at  the  beach.  But  lest  you  think  the  odds  are  against  you  being  here,  know  this: 
the  number  of  libel  cases  in  any  court  is  on  the  rise.  And  more  of  them  are  getting  to 

P.O.  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA,  FAX  (809)  295-7562.  PLEASE  SEND  ALL  MAIL  VIA  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL. 


will  show  NewsEvent  Windows, 
NewsEvent  Macintosh,  and  News- 
Event  OS/2,  all  running  on  the  same 
local  area  network.  The  OS/2  version 
serves  as  the  receiver  and  fileserver, 
as  well  as  an  edit  station,  eliminating 
the  need  for  other,  separate  hardware. 

NDC  will  also  debut  NewsEvent 
running  on  a  full-color  portable  com¬ 
puter  attached  to  a  Nikon  LS-3510 
film  scanner,  allowing  remote,  error- 
free  digital  transmission  to  the  base 
receiver. 

NewsEvent  can  take  input  from 
photographers  on  remote  assignment 
at  the  same  time  wire  service  pictures 
are  arriving.  The  ability  to  set  up  mul¬ 
tiple  windows  on  one  screen  allows 
the  picture  editor  to  monitor  simul¬ 
taneously  different  wire  services,  re¬ 
mote  transmissions,  and  local  scans. 

Features  of  version  2.0  include 
Windows  for  the  receive/edit  station, 
with  display  of  up  to  16  million  col¬ 
ors  and  use  of  other  Windows-com¬ 
patible  applications  on  the  picture 
desk.  Functions  are  available  either 
from  the  keyboard  or  mouse.  News- 
Event/Windows  also  offers  real-time 
input  and  output  and  easy  “drag-and- 
drop”  image  placement  between  di¬ 
rectories  or  categories,  which  stream¬ 
lines  system  management  and  house¬ 
keeping  tasks.  Up  to  16  images  can 
be  displayed  per  window,  with  one- 


click  zooming  on  individual  images. 

Polychrome,  booth  3116,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dom  Sorto,  Cliff  Cop- 
pinger.  Jack  Werthoff,  Bill  Palafox. 

The  manufacturer  of  film,  plates, 
and  imaging  systems  is  introducing 
Vistar  NWS,  a  lithographic  plate  for 
newspapers  that  provides  350,000  or 
more  impressions.  It  combines  fast 
exposure  with  a  highly  ink-receptive 
coating  to  help  improve  production 
efficiency.  The  special  surface  speeds 
vacuum  draw-down  and  assures  op¬ 
timum  film-to-plate  contact.  Vistar 
NWS  is  manufactured  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  Columbus,  Ga.,  facility. 

Polychrome  will  also  introduce  the 
DLPM  direct-to-plate  system.  The 
Digital  Laser  Platemaker  is  a  Post¬ 
Script-compatible  aluminum  and/or 
paper  plate  solution  providing  1,200 
dpi  and  halftones  to  1 10  line  screen. 
A  third  new  product.  Polychrome’s 
new  PMH  and  PXL  camera  film  for 
the  newspaper  market,  features  high- 
contrast  emulsion  and  provides  sharp 
images. 

Scancorp,  booth  1110,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Graham  Douglas,  sales  vice 
president;  Phil  Sylvester,  technical 
director;  Gene  Schultz,  regional  rep¬ 
resentative. 

The  Scangraphic  2000  Chro- 
maspeed  internal  drum  imagesetter 
handles  20"x24"  format.  The  Scan- 


graphic  1015  Color  Image  Scanner 
accepts  transparencies  in  sizes  up  to 
8"xl0"  and  reflective  copy  as  large 
as  10’'x  1 5".  Exhibited  with  an  Adobe 
emerald  RIP  will  be  the  low-cost,  en¬ 
try-level  2030PD  internal  drum  im¬ 
agesetter,  with  format  size  of 
12.9"x24". 

Scitex  America  Corp.,  booth  808, 
is  represented  by  George  M.  Carlisle, 
president;  Paul  Thiel,  corporate  com¬ 
munications  vice  president;  Shimon 
Alon,  commercial  marketing  vice 
president;  Steve  McLean,  national  di¬ 
vision  vice  president;  Jeff  Angelson, 
creative  systems  division;  Charlie 
Noonan,  commercial  sales  vice  pres¬ 
ident. 

Smart  Scanner  720  uses  artificial 
intelligence  to  provide  high-quality 
scanning  of  35mm  to  6"x7"  originals 
by  adjusting  for  exposure  intensity, 
aperture,  magnification,  focus,  rota¬ 
tion  angle,  and  density  range. 

V.LP./2.1  software,  for  fast 
PostScript-to-Scitex  format  transla¬ 
tions,  is  compatible  with  PostScript 
font  libraries  and  supports  automatic 
picture  replacement  with  low-reso¬ 
lution  images  for  design  and  layout 
purposes.  The  standard-platform  Star 
PS  stripping  workstation  is  a  Star  up¬ 
grade  option  incorporating  a  true 
Adobe  PostScript  interpreter. 

(See  TEC  ADDENDUM  on  page  46) 


the  jury,  too.  Yes,  it’s  tempting  to  cut  costs  on  everything.  But  this  is  no  time  to  cut 
comers  on  your  libel  insurance.  For  25  years.  Mutual  Insurance  has  been  helping  ANPA 
members  publish  not  perish.  Our  phone  number  is  (809)  292-7633.  This  is  Mutual 
perhaps  a  supremely  appropriate  time  to  call.  Insurance  Company  ▼  I 
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TEC  Addendum 

(Continued  from  page  45} 

The  Dolev  400  internal  drum  im¬ 
agesetter  outputs  four  8'/>"xl  1"  sep¬ 
arations  at  once  using  the  plotter’s 
full  image  area,  records  at  up  to  3556 
dpi  and  plots  screens  as  high  as  250 
Ipi.  The  Dolev  400  PS,  with  the  same 
resolutions  and  format,  has  an  inter¬ 
face  that  uses  a  PS/2-based  Scitex 
PostScript  RIP.  The  Dolev  400  PS/M 
uses  a  Macintosh-  or  Quadra-based 
RIP. 

The  Scitex  Visionary  Echo  Mac- 
to-Mac  proofing  system  uses  standard 
data  communications  links  to  send 
compressed  pages  to  remote  sites, 
where  they  are  routed  directly  to  an 
unattended  Iris  4012  color  printer. 
Parties  on  Macs  at  both  ends  can  view 
and  annotate  a  file  simultaneously. 

Replacing  a  fax  scanner,  the  Sci¬ 
tex  Fax  Interface  accepts  digital  in¬ 
put  from  Scitex  systems  and  RIPs  the 
data  for  bitmap  transmission.  Com¬ 
patible  with  a  range  of  fax  scanners 
and  plotters  and  with  the  Scitex  Fax 
Interface  and  Rayfax,  the  Scitex  Net¬ 
work  Controller  provides  compres¬ 
sion  and  makes  broadcast  or  point-to- 
point  data  transmissions.  Scitex  Tele¬ 
press  remote  printing  solutions  are 
based  on  conventional  and  digital  fac¬ 
simile  transmission,  combining  the 
functionality  of  the  fax  interface,  net¬ 
work  controller,  and  Rayfax  large- 
format  imagesetter. 

Tecnavia  S.A.,  booth  802,  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dona  Vanoni,  manager; 
Giancarlo  Vanoni,  technical  director. 

PSF/Modular  Fail-Safe  picture 
desk  is  designed  to  be  totally  redun¬ 
dant  in  each  of  its  components  so  that 
reception,  transmission,  editing,  and 
retrieval  of  all  photos  is  possible, 
should  any  system  component  fail. 
The  system  retains  the  product’s 
speed  and  ease  of  use. 

With  Photo/Dig,  hardcopy  photos 
can  be  digitally  transmitted  from  re¬ 
mote  locations.  A  complete  system 
for  image  broadcasting  in  confor¬ 
mance  with  ANPA-IPTC  standards  is 
working  in  Spain  off  a  satellite  with 
coverage  from  Latin  America  to  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 

The  EPAS  electronic  photo  archiv¬ 
ing  system  is  based  on  standard  hard¬ 
ware  and  designed  specifically  for  fast 
retrieval  and  selection,  assurance  with 
backup  copies  of  all  photos  and 
database,  easy  operation  and  efficient 
library  access,  hardware  and  software 
reliability,  customization  for  client 
needs,  modular  upgrading  and  expan¬ 
sion,  flexibility  in  adapting  to  future 
requirements,  and  transferability  to 
different  databases  and  platforms. 


TLC  Total  Image  Corp.,  booth 
1443,  is  represented  by  Philip  To, 
president;  Wayne  Werner,  senior  soft¬ 
ware  engineer. 

The  Black  Magic-2000  digital  and 
analog  wirephoto  transceiver  takes 
Associated  Press  PhotoStream  digi¬ 
tal  service  directly  into  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  fileserver,  where  it  is  stored.  The 
system  also  can  handle  up  to  six  ana¬ 
log  wirephoto  channels.  All  channels 
support  AP  Domestic,  UPl,  and 
CCITT,  as  well  as  photofacsimile  for¬ 
mats.  Complete  photo  management 
Macintosh  software  is  included  with 
the  system. 

Unique  Photo  Inc.,  booth  1 846,  is 
represented  by  Eugene  Gabelli. 

It  will  exhibit  film,  paper,  and 
chemistry  from  Kodak,  Fuji,  Ilford, 
Polaroid,  Agfa,  3M,  and  Konica. 

Vu/Text  Information  Services 
Inc.,  booth  1842,  is  represented  by 
Joseph  DiMartino,  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Alan  Crawford,  technology 
manager. 

Vu/Text  is  announcing  a  new  re¬ 
lease  that  allows  the  SAVE  library 
system  to  operate  under  AIX,  per¬ 
mitting  its  availability  on  the  RISC- 
based  IBM  RS/6000  platform.  The 
company  will  also  discuss  develop¬ 
ment  plans  for  other  platforms,  such 
as  SCO  Unix  and  HP  UX. 

Image  archival  and  retrieval  solu¬ 
tions  will  be  demonstrated  and  con¬ 
figured  for  sites.  It  is  promoting  com¬ 
plete  text  and  image  archiving  solu¬ 
tions. 


Motter  gets 
R&E  Council’s 
leadership  award 

The  Nonpareils  Society  of  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Engineering  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  presented 
Frank  Motter  with  the  1992  John 
L.  Kronenberg  Industry  Leadership 
Award. 

The  recently  retired  executive  vice 
president  of  KBA-Motter  Corp., 
York,  Pa.,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
R&E  Council,  based  in  Chadds  Ford, 
Pa. 

The  first  leadership  award  went  to 
its  namesake,  a  retired  paper  indus¬ 
try  executive  and  long-time  associ¬ 
ate  dean  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology’s  School  of  Printing. 
Motter  is  the  third  recipient;  Baldwin 
Technology  chairman  Wendell  Smith 
was  the  second. 

The  Nonpareils  Society  was 
founded  in  1989  to  recognize  partic¬ 
ipants  in  and  supporters  of  R&E  Coun¬ 
cil  programs,  which  focus  on  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  useful  technical  information. 


New  lab  at  RIT 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
has  established  the  Integrated  Elec¬ 
tronic  Prepress  Laboratory  in  its 
School  of  Printing  Management  & 
Sciences.  RIT  views  the  lab’s  cre¬ 
ation  as  a  step  toward  integrating  the 
Colleges  of  Graphic  Arts  &  Photog¬ 
raphy  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  into 
a  new  College  of  Imaging  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  Macintosh-based  facility  al¬ 
lows  students  in  all  areas  of  the  graph¬ 
ics  arts  to  explore  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  possibilities  using  scanners,  elec¬ 
tronic  still  photography  and  design 
workstations,  with  output  to  a  wide 
variety  of  proofing  and  printing  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  lab  seeks  to  encourage  col¬ 
laboration  among  various  users  in 
learning  to  exploit  the  technology  in 
a  systematic,  controlled  and  cost-ef¬ 
fective  manner,  according  to  the 
school’s  interim  director,  George 
Ryan. 

The  lab  received  donations  of 
money  and  equipment  from  Du  Pont 
Co.,  P.  Process  Co.,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  3M 
Co.,  Apple  Computer  and  the  Gravure 
Education  Foundation. 

Howtek  inks 
OEM  deals 

Howtek  Inc.,  Hudson,  N.H.,  signed 
original  equipment  manufacturer 
agreements  in  May  with  Autologic 
Inc.  and  Crosfield  Electronics. 

Autologic  will  distribute  the  How¬ 
tek  Scanmaster  D4000  drum  scanner 
through  its  subsidiaries  and  world¬ 
wide  distribution  network.  Autologic 
introduces  the  APS-Colorscan  in  At¬ 
lanta  at  ANPA/TEC  in  June.  The 
D4000  scans  an  area  as  large  as 
10"xl0"  at  operator-selectable  reso¬ 
lutions  ranging  from  50  to  4,000  dpi 
and  an  optical  density  of  3.8.  The 
photomultiplier-tube,  single-pass, 
12-bit  device  features  a  removable 
drum  for  off-line  mounting  and  gang 
scanning. 

The  addition  of  the  Howtek  scan¬ 
ner  to  his  company’s  product  line, 
said  Autologic  marketing  vice  pres¬ 
ident  James  C.  Hanger,  “allows  Au¬ 
tologic  to  provide  a  complete,  high- 
quality  color  solution  at  an  excellent 
cost-per-page  price.” 

Based  on  the  same  Scanmaster 
D4000  and  introduced  two  weeks  ago 
in  France,  the  Crosfield  Magnascan 
2001  is  a  4,000dpi  drum  scanner  with 
Macintosh  and  PC  interfaces  and 
links  to  the  Crosfield  PAT  and  Stu- 
diolink  via  Pixel  link. 
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You  told  us  what  you  wanted  and  we  listened.  How  w'ell?  Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  numbers. 


1 

■  We  are  now  oiienng  our 

H  top  daily  pictures  via  PressLink, 

■  along  with  a  fast  and  easy-to-use 
electronic  archive  feature  with  pictures  from  both 
Reuters  and  The  Bettmann  Archive. 

And  we’ll  be  introducing 
a  segmented  service  that 
will  allow  subscribers 
to  receive  pictures  on 
specific  topics. 


2 


We're  now  providing 
more  North  American 
pictures  to  meet  your 
requests  for  more  domestic  content,  especially 
sports  and  features.  And  we’re  converting 
to  digital  standards  so  our  pictures  can 
be  delivered  to  you  more 
quickly  and  clearly. 


We’re  offering  ^ 
you  a  faster, 
more  comprehensive 

sports  service  that  combines  tabulated  sports 
results  and  statistics  with  expanded  game 
coverage  and  analysis — all  at  a  price 
.  you’ll  find  very  affordable. 


To  complement  our  coverage 
of  the  changing  global  power 
_  structure,  we’re  offering  news 
from  Interfax,  a  leading  news  agency  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States. 
The  feed  will  include  general 
as  well  as  business  news  from  • 
all  the  republics  and 
independent  states. 


We’ve 
introduced 
WorldQuote, 
customized  stock  tables  system  that  offers 
comprehensive  coverage  of  world  financial 
markets,  24-hours  a  day.  User-friendly,  it  puts 
control  into  your  hands  and  allows 
you  to  print  the  tables  that  best 
meet  the  needs  of  your  readers. 


We’re  enhancing  our  text  services. 
The  Reuter  Business  Report  has 
added  more  weekly  columns  and 

I'*  international  features,  and  extended  its  hours  of  operation 

to  Sunday.  The  Reuter  News  Report  has  increased  coverage 
from  Canada,  Mexico  and  Japan  and  added  special  team 
As  always,  coverage  for  the  1 992  Presidential  election.  Both 

we  continue  our  services,  with  a  new  look,  will  now  have 
commitment  to  news  schedules  with  topic  headings 

excellence. in  news.  Our  1300  journalists  for  easier  reference, 

in  1 18  bureaus,  worldwide  are  working 
around  the  clock  to  provide  you  with  the  most  ■ 

authoritative  and  timely  news  reporting. 


Staying  on  top  demands  responsiveness  and  flexibility.  You’re 
demanding  it  from  us  and  we’re  demanding  it  from  ourselves. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 


Visit  us  at  AN  PA-TEC  ’92,  Booth  1524 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Richard  Medeiros  Jr.  Larry  Burkhart 


Suzanne  Deegan 


Aubrey  Webb 


Paui  Steinmetz 


Richard  J.  Medeiros  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  director  of  The 
Trentonian  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  now  is 
retail  ad  manager  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Earlier,  Medeiros  was  regional 
sales  manager  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  ad  manager  for  the 
Main  Line  Times  in  Ardmore,  Pa.,  and 
assistant  ad  manager  and  co-op  ad  co¬ 
ordinator  at  the  North  Adams,  Mass., 
Transcript. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Burkhart,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Register,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  now  is  retail  ad  manager,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  retail  operations  in¬ 
cluding  major  accounts,  territorial  ad¬ 
vertising,  inserts  and  non-subscriber 
delivery. 

Burkhart  earlier  served  as  market¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Register  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Burkhart  Marketing  and 
Communications. 

Suzanne  Deegan,  formerly  retail 
advertising  regional  sales  manager  in 
Santa  Ana,  was  named  retail  manager 
for  territorial  sales. 

Previously,  Deegan  was  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  sales  representative  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  retail  ad  posts  with  the  Register. 
*  *  * 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  advertising 


staff  changes:  Kenneth  DePaola, 
formerly  group  sales  manager  for  re¬ 
tail  in  the  paper’s  central  region,  was 
named  national  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  Andy  Walter,  whose  retail  ter¬ 
ritory  had  been  the  southern  area  of 
the  market,  succeeds  DePaola  as 
group  sales  manager  for  retail  in  the 
central  region;  Chuck  Agresti,  for¬ 
merly  group  sales  manager  for  re¬ 
cruitment/schools  in  classified,  now 
is  group  sales  manager  for  retail  in 
the  south  region;  and  Larry  La- 
DOWSKi,  formerly  account  manager 
for  the  Marshall  Field’s  department 
stores  and  liaison  with  their  parent 
Dayton  Hudson,  succeeds  Agresti  as 
group  sales  manager  for  recruitment/ 
schools  in  classified. 


Aubrey  L.  Webb,  vice  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Enterprise,  has  assumed  the 
additional  post  of  group  publisher  of 
Hearst  Corp.’s  community  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Texas. 

In  his  new  role  he  is  responsible 
for  the  Enterprise,  the  Laredo  Morn¬ 
ing  Times,  the  Midland  Reporter- 
Telegram,  the  Plainview  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  weeklies  the  Jasper  News- 
Boy,  the  Hardin  County  Chronicle 
and  the  Mid  County  Chronicle. 

Earlier,  Webb  was  general  man¬ 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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ager  and  director  of  advertising  at  the 
Enterprise,  ad  director  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  advertising  manager  for 
the  Denison  (Texas)  Herald  and  in  ad 
positions  with  the  Oklahoma  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

Paul  M.  Steinmetz  Jr.,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  News-Times  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Steinmetz  previously  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  environmental  writer  and 
business  editor  at  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Row,  business  editor  and 
reporter  at  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  been  chosen  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  new  journalist-in-residence 
program  created  by  the  paper’s  edu¬ 
cational  services  department.  In  the 
role,  he  will  assist  Richmond  area 
high  schools  in  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Row  previously  reported  on  county 
and  city  government  and  local,  state 
and  federal  courts  for  the  News 
Leader,  served  as  a  press  officer  and 
magazine  editor  with  the  Virginia 
Army  National  Guard  and  taught 
journalism  part  time  at  schools  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

♦  *  * 

Carole  Brennan,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Idyllwild 
(Calif.)  Town  Crier,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  introduce  additional  news 
and  advertising  zoning  to  the  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Brennan  earlier  had  been  a  zone 
chief  and  a  reporter  for  the  T&G. 

*  *  * 

Dawn  Grodsky,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  weekly  Island  Reporter 
in  Sanibel,  Fla.,  recently  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor,  succeeding  Caren 
Herman,  who  resigned. 

Grodsky  has  been  a  free-lance  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review  and 
the  St.  Louis  Riverfront  Times. 
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Fred  Andrews,  formerly  business 
and  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  Times  managing  editor  Joe 
Lelyveld.  In  that  post  he  will  oversee 
several  editorial  and  administrative 
projects  in  preparation  for  a  move  to 
a  major  position  on  another  news  desk 
at  the  paper  within  a  year,  according 
to  a  Times  statement. 

Previously,  Andrews  was  deputy 
business  and  financial  editor  at  the 
Times  and  a  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

William  Stockton,  formerly  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Times’  Sunday  Business 
section,  succeeds  Andrews  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor. 

Stockton  earlier  was  director  of  sci¬ 
ence  news,  editor  of  the  Science 
Times  section,  assistant  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  Mexico  City  bureau 
chief,  assistant  financial  editor  and 
technology  and  aviation  editor  with 
the  Times. 

Glenn  Kramon,  an  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor,  succeeds 
Stockton  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Busi¬ 
ness  section. 

Karen  Arenson,  a  staffer  in  the 
business  and  financial  news  depart¬ 
ment,  will  serve  as  Stockton’s  deputy. 

*  *  * 

Media  General  shareholders  re¬ 
elected  nine  directors  to  one-year 
terms  on  the  company’s  board.  Re¬ 
elected  as  Class  A  directors  were 
Charles  A.  Davis,  Thompson  L. 
Rankin  and  Robert  V.  Hatcher  Jr. 
Re-elected  as  Class  B  directors  were 
Andrew  J.  Brent,  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III,  Alan 
S.  Donnahoe,  James  S.  Evans  and 
Henry  L.  Valentine  II. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Stauffer,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Stauffer 
Communications  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kan., 
was  elected  to  the  additional  position 
of  chairman  of  the  board.  He  succeeds 
Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  who  remains 
a  Stauffer  director,  chairman  of  the 
Stauffer  Communications  Foundation 
and  a  member  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  editorial  board. 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer,  was  elected  a  new  director.  Di¬ 
rectors  re-elected  include  SiG 
Michelson  of  San  Diego,  J.  Robert 
Porter  Jr.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Stanley  Stauffer. 

Other  new  officers  elected  at  the 
company’s  annual  board  meeting 
were  Robert  D.  Fromme  of  Blue 
Springs,  Mo.,  as  vice  president-radio 
and  David  A.  Beliefs  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent-newspapers.  Fromme  reports  to 
Shepherd.  Beliles,  who  is  publisher 


of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  supervises  seven  other  news¬ 
papers,  reports  to  Kenneth  C.  Bron¬ 
son,  vice  president-newspapers. 

Deborah  G.  Turner  was  elected 
assistant  vice  president  for  human  re¬ 
sources  services  and  John  H.  Stauf¬ 
fer  Jr.  moved  from  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  to  corporate  secretary  and  general 
counsel.  William  D.  Duckworth, 
vice  president  and  treasurer,  was  also 
elected  assistant  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Adkins,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  Florida  Today  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  recently  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  sales  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  division  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Previously,  Adkins  held  several  ad 
posts  in  Melbourne,  including  retail 
and  classified  manager. 

Michael  D.  Jung,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  ad  director  of  the  Akron,  Ohio, 
Beacon  Journal,  succeeds  Adkins  at 
Florida  Today. 

Jung  has  held  ad  management  po¬ 
sitions  with  the  Press-Telegram, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Chris  Braithwaite,  who  is  on 
leave  as  publisher  of  the  Barton,  Vt., 
Chronicle,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  Vermont  state  Senate, 
representing  the  Orleans-Essex  dis¬ 
trict. 

*  *  * 

The  Seattle  Times  has  named  three 
vice  presidents.  Frank  Paiva,  for¬ 
merly  operations  director,  becomes 
vice  president  of  operations;  Marji 
Ruiz,  formerly  advertising  director, 
now  is  vice  president  of  advertising; 
and  John  Tyler,  formerly  informa¬ 
tion  services  director,  moves  to  vice 
president  of  information  technology. 

!|!  *  4: 

Martha  Durrance,  formerly  act¬ 
ing  features  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  promoted  to  features 
editor  at  the  paper.  She  succeeds 
Michael  Kilgore  who  recently  be¬ 
came  promotion  director. 

Judy  Hill  was  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  BayLife  editor. 
Hill  most  recently  had  been  on  the 
presidential  election  coverage  team. 
*  *  * 

Lawrence  A.  Leibengood  has 
been  named  advertising  director  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Nancy  Norton  who  re¬ 
signed  last  March.  Leibengood  ear¬ 
lier  was  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Times  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Tiner  has  been  named  vice 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


president  of  news  and  editor  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register.  In  that 
capacity,  he  will  supervise  all  news 
department  operations. 

Tom  Taylor  will  remain  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  John  Sellers  as 
associate  executive  editor. 

*  4: 

The  following  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  North 
Hills  News  Record,  which  converted 
from  twice-weekly  to  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  suburban  Pittsburgh. 

Kathy  M.  Kozdemba  was  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer; 
Scott  M.  Brown,  publisher;  Terry 
R.  Eberle,  editor;  Philip  R.  Pruitt, 
executive  editor;  Fred  J.  Parry,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Edward  R.  Graves, 
circulation  director;  and  Ketan  N. 
Gandi,  controller. 

The  North  Hills  News  Record  is  a 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper. 


Dial-Up,  Then 


One  call  to  Accu-Weather  delivers 
your  custom  weather  layout,  camera- 
ready.  including  all  graphics  and  text. 
We  do  it  your  way  and  for  your  dead¬ 
line.  Dial-Up.  Then  Paste-Up  Is  used 
by  over  100  newspapers  worldwide. 

>]ccu-Weather,  Inc. 

The  World's  Weather  Leader 

619  W.  College  Avenue 
State  College.  PA  16801 

(814)  234-9601  x400 

ANPA  Booth  #1344 
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Newspaper  execs  to  pick  best  ANPA/TEC  exhibits 


Larry  Smith 


Gene  McDavid 


Richard  Warren 


Stan  Pantei 


Four  judges  have  been  named  to 
select  the  winning  exhibitors  in  the 
20th  annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equipment  Exposition  Awards  con¬ 
test  at  ANPA/TEC  92  in  Atlanta. 

On  the  panel  are  Larry  D.  Smith, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk; 
Gene  McDavid,  president  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle',  Richard  J.  War¬ 
ren,  president  of  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
Daily  News;  and  Stan  Pantei,  vice 
president/operations  at  the  Atlanta 


Journal  and  Constitution. 

The  four  judges  will  tour  the  ex¬ 
hibit  floor  on  Sunday  morning,  June 
7,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibit 
hall.  They  will  inspect  booths  ac¬ 
commodating  the  some  300  exhibitors 
occupying  more  than  300,000  square 
feet  of  exhibit  space. 

The  judges  will  select  outstanding 
exhibits  in  four  categories;  large  is¬ 
land  booths  (over  3,500  sq.  ft.), 
medium-size  island  booths  (1,000- 
3,500  sq.  ft.),  small  island  booths  (un¬ 


der  1,000  sq.  ft.),  and  non-island 
booths. 

Booths  will  be  judged  on  general 
appearance,  lighting  and  effects, 
originality,  presentations,  and  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Exhibitors  taking  first  place  will 
receive  plaques  and  runners-up  will 
get  certificates  of  merit.  E&P  pub¬ 
lisher  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  winners  and  present  the 
awards  at  the  conference’s  Monday 
morning,  June  8,  general  session. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Worcester  dedicates 
new  printing  plant 

San  Francisco’s  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  recently  dedicated  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  &  Ga¬ 
zette’s  new  $40  million  production 
plant  in  Millbury. 

Its  pressroom  features  two  Goss 
Flexoliner  presses  that  offer  the  T &G 
expanded  color-printing  flexibility. 


RichRaiford 

...one  of  the  oldest  names 
in  the  industry  announces 

Peachtree  Papers 

735  Tanglewcxxj  Trail, 

Atlanta.  GA  30327 
Tel:  404-843-0100 
Fax:  404-843-0055 

Welcome  to  the  Peach  State 
Look  us  up  to  discuss 
Newsprint  and  Hi-Brites, 

You  will  be  glad  you  did. 


The  1 30,000-square-foot  facility  also 
houses  the  engraving  department, 
mailroom,  newsprint  storage,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  transportation  and  vehi¬ 
cle  maintenance  operations. 

In  addition  to  a  plant  tour,  hundreds 
of  guests  on  hand  were  shown  a  video 
of  the  new  plant  and  a  presentation 
on  the  Worcester  market,  which  was 
donated  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
They  also  received  copies  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  section,  “First  Impressions,”  and 
copies  of  “Worcester  Facts,”  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  market. 

BHG  completes 
Maine  master  plan 

Blevins  Harding  Group,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  completed  a  master  plan  study 
for  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  that 
resulted  in  consolidation  of  printing 
facilities  for  its  Augusta,  Maine,  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal  and  Central  Maine 
Morning  Sentinel,  in  Waterville. 

The  study  evaluated  options  to 
combine  the  printing  and  business  op¬ 
erations  of  the  two  dailies  at  one  lo¬ 
cation  and  to  build  a  greenfield  plant 


between  the  two  existing  sites,  which 
are  20  miles  apart. 

With  the  papers’  staffs,  a  plan  was 
developed  to  combine  printing  and 
distribution  at  the  Kennebec  facility. 
Equipment  to  be  relocated  includes  a 
six-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  which 
will  provide  added  color  and  page  ca¬ 
pacity,  backup  for  the  Journal’ s  eight- 
unit  Urbanite,  and  greater  flexibility 
for  commercial  work. 

A  nontraditional  press  configura¬ 
tion  was  chosen  to  reduce  building 
costs  and  effectively  use  the  existing 
press  layout.  Construction  is  to  be¬ 
gin  in  July.  Faster  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  also  will  be  installed  to  cut  down 
mailroom  processing  time  so  that 
both  papers  can  be  delivered  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  change  to  their  deadlines. 

Scandinavian  relocates 

Scandinavian  PC  Systems  Inc.,  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  Corporate  Voice  read¬ 
ability  analysis  and  text-modeling 
program  and  other  software,  has  re¬ 
located  from  Maryland  to  P.O.  Box 
3156,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  79821-3156 
(800/487-7727). 
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For  newspaper  publishers, 
meeting  deadlines  is  imperative  #1. 
Austin  should  be  imperative  #2. 

Few  products  are  more  perishable  than  a  daily  newspaper. 

As  publishers  confront  intensifying  media  competition, 
meeting  deadlines  is  more  crucial  to  survival  than  ever. 

A  critical  factor  in  successful  newspaper  publishing  is 
a  highly  automated  facility  in  which  complex,  sophisticated 
systems  are  integrated  with  a  building  of  advanced  design. 

To  meet  increasingly  demanding  production  requirements, 
newspaper  publishers  increasingly  depend  on  The  Austin 
Company  to  design,  engineer  and  construct  their  facilities. 

If  improved  facilities  are  imperative  to  the  future  success 
of  your  operation,  perhaps  you  should  consult  with  Austin. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland, 

Ohio  44121-1734.  Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile: 

(216)  291-6684.  Offices  in  principal  cities  worldwide. 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 


CONSULTANTS 

DESIGNERS 

ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 


Vis;;' 


NEWS/TECH 


Vendors’  appointments 


Polychrome  Corp.,  Fort  Lee,  N.J., 
has  appointed  Bob  Morris  national 
service  manager.  In  the  newly  created 
position,  Morris  oversees  product 
support,  contract  sales,  and  East¬ 
ern/Western  service  divisions  for  the 
company’s  Lenexa,  Kan.,  Technical 
Operations  Department. 

Morris  joined  Polychrome  in  1986 
as  a  technical  sales  representative  and 
was  soon  thereafter  appointed  Kansas 
City  area  branch  manager,  a  position 
he  held  for  six  years.  Earlier  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  Morris  had  been  manager  of  an 
Omaha  graphic  arts  firm. 

*  *  * 

Newly  formed  Graybar  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  Lodi,  Wis.,  named  Wayne 
Kaim  its  operations  vice  president. 
Kaim  coordinates  sales  throughout  the 
Americas  and  in  Australia.  Graybar  is 
a  sales  organization  representing  10 
manufacturers.  It  provides  auxiliary 
products,  control  systems,  and  services 
for  newspapers  and  for  commercial, 
publication,  and  other  printers. 

4e  :|c  4c 

Robert  L.  Murray  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  North  American  customer 
support  director  at  Intergraph  Corp.’s 
Optronics  Division,  in  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  In  addition  to  direct  field  ser¬ 
vice  responsibilities,  Murray  also  is 
responsible  for  technical  support, 
training,  and  logistical  support  for 
Optronics  service  organizations  world¬ 
wide.  Before  joining  Optronics,  he 
had  served  six  years  as  service  oper¬ 
ations  vice  president  at  Autographix 
Inc.  and  10  years  in  various  service 
management  positions  with  GCA 
Corp. 

Optronics  also  named  Paul  R.  Ha¬ 
gen  product  manager  for  large-for¬ 
mat  recorders.  He  oversees  activities 
for  all  large-format  devices,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ColorSetter  XL,  direct-to- 
plate,  and  MapSetter  products.  Ha¬ 
gen  had  earlier  been  with  Agfa  Com- 
pugraphic  for  over  seven  years,  most 
recently  as  worldwide  marketing 
product  manager. 

For  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  Op¬ 
tronics  named  Jeffrey  P.  McGrath 
sales  director  and  Henrik  F.  Hansen 
technical  services  director.  McGrath 
had  worked  for  five  years  with  Agfa 
Compugraphic,  most  recently  as  sales 
manager  in  the  Far  East,  Pacific,  and 
Latin  America.  Hansen  provides  ap¬ 
plications  support  and  coordinates 
technical  assistance  to  regional  busi¬ 
ness  partners  and  their  customers.  His 


12  years’  technical  experience  in¬ 
cludes  five  spent  with  Agfa-Gevaert, 
most  recently  as  product  manager  at 
its  Japanese  affiliate. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  appointed  William  L. 
Shaughnessy  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  vice  president,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  specialty  papers,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  company’s  soft 
calendered  line  of  printing  papers. 
Prior  to  joining  Irving,  Shaughnessy 
was  sales  vice  president  at  Madison 
Paper  Industries,  where  he  helped  de¬ 
velop  and  market  supercalendered  pa¬ 
per.  He  had  earlier  been  coated  papers 
product  manager  for  Great  Northern 
Paper. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Martin  is  the  new  man¬ 
ager  of  OEM  sales  and  marketing 
worldwide  for  the  Ultre*  Division  of 
Linotype-Hell,  Melville,  N.Y.  He  re¬ 
places  Richard  Boggess,  who  was 
promoted  to  director  of  worldwide 
OEM  sales  and  marketing  for  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  AG.  In  his  new  post,  Mar¬ 
tin  manages  the  existing  OEM  base 
and  is  in  charge  of  all  worldwide  sales 
and  marketing,  with  an  emphasis  on 
developing  new  product  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Martin’s  background  includes  10 
years  in  OEM  corporate-level  sales, 
marketing,  and  management.  Before 
accepting  his  new  position,  he  had 
held  sales  and  marketing  management 
jobs  at  Lawrence  Glaser  Associates 
and  Litton  Industries. 

*  *  * 

After  expanding  its  regional  sales 
organization.  Dialog  Information 
Services  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  con¬ 
tinues  to  reorganize  in  marketing, 
customer  support,  and  product  de¬ 
velopment.  Geoff  Sharp,  formerly 
products  and  services  vice  president, 
is  now  marketing  vice  president.  A 
new  Marketing  Council  insures  that 
customers’  interests  are  served  and 
fully  integrated  throughout  Dialog. 

Customer  services  (including 
phone  support,  training  registration, 
and  account  administration)  are  now 
grouped  under  a  single  manager, 
George  Romero. 

Reporting  to  Dialog  president  Pat 
Tierney,  Cathy  Gordon  was  named 
director  of  the  new  Program  Man¬ 
agement  group. 

Product  development  groups  are 
united  under  database  development 


vice  president  Connie  Zuga,  with 
staff  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining  relationships  with  in¬ 
formation  providers  and  shortening 
the  time  needed  to  bring  files  to 
market. 

To  add  resources  to  technical  de¬ 
velopment  and  quality  control,  Dia¬ 
log  split  its  Systems  &  Operations 
group.  Under  director  Robert  Fein- 
stein,  Operations  runs  the  computer 
center,  including  off-line  printing 
telecommunications.  Reporting  to 
vice  president  Gordon  Schick,  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  is  engaged  in  on¬ 
line  and  database  systems  develop¬ 
ment  and  quality  assurance. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Grand  Island 
paper  expands 

The  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  has  begun  a  one-year, 
$1.5  million  expansion  and  remodel¬ 
ing  project.  Its  centerpiece  is  a  9,500- 
square-foot  addition  to  house  a  new 
distribution  center  that  will  allow  sev¬ 
eral  trucks  to  be  loaded  simultane¬ 
ously. 

—  AP 

JOC  on  CD-ROM 

The  CD-ROM  version  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  is  available 
exclusively  from  Dialog  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Inc.  The  Journal  and 
Dialog  are  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  com¬ 
panies. 

In  addition  to  the  international 
trade  and  transportation  daily,  the  Di¬ 
alog  OnDisc  product  contains  the 
weekly  magazine.  Traffic  World. 

John  Cotter 
dead  at  57 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  John  Cotter,  55,  died  Apr.  17. 

Cotter  joined  Sun  Chemical  in 
1955,  serving  in  various  management 
positions.  He  was  past  president  of 
the  New  York  Lithography  Club  and 
was  awarded  the  NAPIM  Printing  Ink 
Pioneer  Award. 
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HPS  Introduces  the  Newspaper  Intefligence  Network 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  one  company 
has  the  complete  technology  and  infor¬ 
mation  loop  to  respond  to  any  customer,  design,  equip¬ 
ment,  system  integration  or  troubleshooting  need  from 
the  press  to  the  “paper  boy.”  That  company  is  HPS. 
And  this  revolutionary, 
evolutionary  distribution 
resource  is  called  the 
“Newspaper  Intelligence 
Network.”  It  includes: 


HPS  post-press 


•  HF:>pos 
hand  ini 


handling  systems 

Rockwell  Goss 
printing  presses 

Scripps  Howard 
newspaper  expertise 

Allen  Bradley 
systems  software 

Buschman  materials 
handling 

Baldwin-Stobb  buffer 
storage  and  handling 

General  Machine 
Design  palletizing 


Industry  trends.  System  design.  Equipment  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Material  handling.  Installation.  Custom  software. 
You  access  it  all  with  one  call  —  to  HPS.  Which  means 
that  we  are  in  the  best  technological  position  to  move  the 
newspaper  industry  to  the  next  higher  level  of  evolution 
—  from  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  to  grid  packag¬ 
ing.  A  development 
which  transforms  the 
mailroom  from  overhead 
into  a  lucrative  profit 
center. 

We’re  with  you  every 
step  of  the  way  with 
smarter,  more  respon¬ 
sive,  customer-driven 
solutions  to  distribution 
challenges  from  the  press 
to  the  “paper  boy.”  It’s 
all  possible  through  the 
Newspaper  Intelligence 
Network  information 
loop.  It’s  all  possible 
with  HPS. 


Hall  Processing  Systems 

A  joint  venture  of  Scripps  Howard/Rockwell  Goss 
24400  Sperry  Drive  •  Westlake,  Ohio  44145-1581  •  (216)  835-0700  •  Fax  (216)  8354754 


NEWS/TECH 

Orders  and  installations 

Western  Lithotech,  consisting  of  a  Lith-X-Pozer  10,  with  Goss  digital  inkers),  as  well  as 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Lithoplater  38G,  Lithobender,  and  six  CT45  running  belt  reel-tension- 

Automated  plateroom  equipment  Eliminator.  It  will  also  install  two  pasters  and  a  Goss  Sovereign  160- 

for  newspapers  in  four  states.  A  plate-  Auto  Punch  Coaters,  one  pneumatic  page  3:2  folder.  The  installation’s 

line  for  The  Sun,  San  Bernardino,  plate  punch,  two  lighted  film  punches,  MPCS  11  press  control  system  in- 

Calif.,  consists  of  a  Lith-X-Pozer  3  a  Color  Plate  Verifier,  and  a  Litho  eludes  a  remote  control  console  and 

plate  exposure  system,  a  Lithoplater  Light  33.  product  quality  workstation  for  each 

38G  plate  processor,  an  Auto  Punch  *  *  *  press.  A  supervisory  processor  and 

Coater,  and  a  single/double-plate-size  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Layout  Assistant  program  will  pro- 

Lithobender.  Gannett  Suburban  News-  Westmont,  111.  vide  impositioning,  job  scheduling, 

papers  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  pur-  Five  Goss  MetroColor  presses  for  and  reporting  of  post-production 

chased  a  Lith-X-Pozer  10  automatic  Clarin,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  data.  A  Page  Area  Reader  will  also 

plate  exposure  system,  a  single/dou-  order  is  the  first  for  presses  composed  be  supplied.  Staff  will  be  trained  on 

ble-plate-size  Lithobender,  and  a dou-  exclusively  of  MetroColor  units,  site,  at  Rockwell’s  headquarters  and 

ble  plate  cabinet.  Shipment  is  scheduled  to  begin  next  at  its  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  factory. 

For  its  new  Plainfield,  Ill.,  facil-  March.  Clarin  is  Goss  Newspaper  *  *  « 

ity,  Copley  Press’s  Fox  Valley  Press  Products’  biggest  South  American  Sinclair  Imaging  Systems  Ltd., 
subsidiary  is  installing  one  Lith-X-  customer  and  Argentina’s  largest  Kent,  England.  ** 

Pozer  3  and  one  Lith-X-Pozer  5,  two  newspaper.  The  equipment,  to  be  ar-  Picture  desk  systems  were  installed 

Lithoplater  38G  processors  and  two  ranged  in  a  single  press  line  at  Cla-  gjx  newspaper  companies*  D  C 

Lithobenders,  as  well  as  two  Elimi-  rin’s  existing  plant,  will  be  capable  Thomson,  Dundee,  U.K.  (The  Cour- 
nator  plateroom  waste  processors,  an  of  printing  a  96-page  straight-run  ier.  Evening  Telegraph,  and  Sunday 
Auto  Punch/Coater,  lighted  film  tabloid  with  32  pages  in  process  color.  Posr);  Wegener  Tijl,  Zwolle,  Holland 
punch,  pneumatic  plate  punch,  and  Each  22"-cutoff  press  will  com-  (Zwo’lse  Courant);  independent  Me- 

Litho  Light  multi-exposure  system.  prise  two  four-high  units  with  eight  (jjg  Reykjavik  Iceland  (Dagbladid 
The  suburban  Brooklyn  plant  of  printing  couples,  one  three-high  unit  i/ic/ri- Wpstnf  FnalanH  Npwsnanprs 
Cleveland’s  Plain  Dealer  ordered  with  four  couples,  and  two  single-  Plymouth,  U.K.  (Sunday  Indepen- 
three  fully  automated  platelines,  each  level  units  with  two  couples  each  (all  dent);  the  Kuwait  Times,  Kuwait  City, 

Kuwait;  Agencia  Estado,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  (AE  and  Jornal  do  Brasil); 
Thomson  Regional  Newspapers,  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough  (Evening  Gazette). 

Also,  Sinclair  installations  in  Lon¬ 
don  were  expanded  at  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers  and  at  Express  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

^  4;  He  Hs 

Information  International  Inc. 

Culver  City,  Calif. 

Expansion  and  upgrade  of  ad 
makeup  and  prepress  production  sys¬ 
tems  for  pagination  at  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  Triple-I’s 
graphics  and  illustration  database 
will  work  with  the  paper’s  Atex  ed¬ 
itorial  database,  representing  the  first 
full  two-way  communication  be¬ 
tween  triple-1  and  another  vendor’s 
systems.  (E&P,  Jan.  18). 

Software  refinements  will  permit 
output  of  Atex  EdPage  pages  in  triple- 
I  Publication  Interchange  Language 
(PIL)  format,  a  standard  adopted  by 
several  vendors  to  permit  page  ge¬ 
ometry  and  other  information  to  be 
passed  between  unlike  systems. 

The  sale  includes  upgrades  for  two 
triple-l  Image  Network  Processors, 
color  upgrades  for  two  Ad  Makeup 
Stations  (AMS/2C)  with  new  color 
monitors  and  mechanical  color  soft¬ 
ware,  installation  of  a  third  3810 
Laser  Pagesetter  (all  three  to  be 
( See  ORDERS  on  page  60) 
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Orders 

(Continued from  page  58) 

equipped  with  optional  PIL  output 
and  triple-Ts  3865/N  registration 
punch),  a  second  3750  Infoscan  black- 
and-white  broadsheet  laser  scanner, 
VideoPrint  600/B  broadsheet  proofer, 
and  a  Sparc  upgrade  to  the  existing 
triple-I  PostScript-language-compat¬ 
ible  interpreter  that  runs  on  triple-I’ s 
RISC-based  server  (converts  Post¬ 
Script  to  PIL-compatible  image  files 
for  incorporation  into  the  triple-1  pub¬ 
lishing  environment  or  recording  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  Pagesetter). 

The  system  is  to  be  fully  opera¬ 
tional  by  year’s  end.  Plans  call  for 
future  use  of  symbolic  data  trans¬ 
mission  to  a  Pagesetter  at  a  remote 
production  site  rather  than  a  page  fac¬ 
simile  system. 

*  *  * 

Total  Image  Corp., 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Installation  of  Black  Magic-2000 
digital  and  analog  wirephoto  trans¬ 
ceivers  at  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Herald  and  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald,  Gannett  dailies  of  similar  cir¬ 
culation  size  (approx.  26,000  daily, 
30,000-plus  Sunday). 

BM-2000,  also  marketed  as  the 
Mycro-Tek  Photo  Desk,  brings  AP 
PhotoStream  into  a  Macintosh  file- 
server,  handles  up  to  six  analog  wire- 
photo  channels,  and  includes  photo 
management  software. 

*  *  * 

Star  International  USA  Corp., 
Westmont,  Ill. 

Complete  mailroom  systems  to 
four  newspapers.  The  system  at  the 
new  O  Dia  production  plant  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  moves  papers  on  four 
belt  lapped  stream  conveyors  from 
press  folders  to  six  Hall  Monitor  HT - 
II  counter  stackers,  then  transports 
the  product  on  a  stack  distribution 
system  of  six  roller  top  conveyors, 
bottom  wrappers  and  Signode  News 
90  automatic  strapping  machines. 
Loading  dock  control  console  auto¬ 
matically  distributes  the  tied  bundles 
on  a  distribution  belt  to  eight  truck- 
loaders. 

Also,  two  Korean  newspapers  pur¬ 
chased  belt  lapped  stream  conveyors 
and  Hall  stackers  with  downloadable 
programming.  One  installation  also 
included  a  bottom  wrapper,  plastic 
wrap  system,  and  two  Signode  strap¬ 
pers.  At  a  third  Korean  daily.  Star  is 
now  installing  complete  mailroom 
lines  from  nine  folders,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  Hall  belt  lapped  stream  con¬ 
veyor,  Baldwin  Model  167H  com¬ 
pensating  overstacker,  roller  top  con¬ 


veyor,  bottom  wrapper,  and  Signode 
SP330  automatic  strapper.  Belt  con¬ 
veyors  and  chutes  convey  bundles  to 
the  delivery  area. 

*  *  * 

GMA  Inc., 

Southborough,  Mass. 

Inserter  and  conveyor  installation 
next  January  at  the  Telegram-Tri¬ 
bune,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  The 
SLS- 1 000  inserting  system,  to  be  con¬ 
figured  with  seven  hoppers  (upgrad¬ 
able  to  40),  will  include  a  computer- 
controlled  Package  Monitoring  Sys¬ 
tem  for  up  to  1,000  zones,  product 
repair  and  production  management 
reporting.  The  sale  also  includes  SG- 
1000  Single  Gripper  Conveyor. 

News-Grip  Single  Gripper  Con¬ 
veyor  will  also  go  into  Investor’s 
Daily,  published  by  O’Neil  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Capable  of 
deliverying  large  press  products  up 
to  1 60  pages  at  80,000  cph,  it  will  de¬ 
liver  directly  from  two  press  folders 
to  the  packaging  and  distribution  cen¬ 
ter. 

:<c  4:  4c 

N.C.S. Inc, 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.J. 

Totalizing  automation  for  the  New 
Jersey’s  Star-Ledger  and  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  basic 
Umbrella  Systems  Architecture 
(USA)  will  go  into  the  Star-Ledger’s 
Piscataway  mailroom,  with  an  op¬ 
tion  to  duplicate  it  at  the  newspaper’ s 
Montville  plant.  It  will  first  be  tested 
on  one  pressline  for  real-time  total¬ 
ization,  then  installed  on  the  re¬ 
maining  presses.  The  firm  will  sim¬ 
ilarly  install  USA  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  mailroom,  provid¬ 
ing  real-time  totalization  for  all 
products  from  five  presslines  and  the 
mailroom  distribution  system.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  just-in-time  operations 
monitoring,  the  product  will  con¬ 
solidate  press  and  mailroom  pro¬ 
duction  management  reporting.  Its 
system  utilizes  RISC  computer 
workstations  that  can  accommodate 
future  growth.  The  implementation 
includes  a  co-design  process  in 
which  N.C.S.  engineers  and  the 
newspapers’  production  staffs  will 
jointly  customize  the  databases,  re¬ 
porting,  user  interface,  and  methods 
of  operation. 

*  *  * 

Koenig  &  Bauer-AIbert, 

Wurzburg,  Germany. 

Four  KBA  Express  web  offset 
presses  for  the  470,000-circulation, 
23-edition/week  Mitteldeutsche  Zei- 
tung  and  the  90,000-circulation,  two- 
year-old  tabloid  Express.  Based  in 
Halle,  in  eastern  Germany,  the  papers 
are  owned  by  existing  KBA  customer 
M.  DuMont  Schauberg,  publisher  of 


dailies  and  weeklies  and  printer  of 
commercial  jobs  in  Cologne,  western 
Germany. 

T  wo  of  the  new  presses  will  be  48- 
page  machines  in  a  slightly  reduced 
standard  cutoff  of  about  20  inches. 
The  installation  will  consist  of  10- 
cylinder  satellite  units  erected  over  a 
reelroom.  Some  positions  will  have 
stacked  half  decks  and  K&B  KF-80 
2:3:3  jaw  folders.  Each  press  will  be 
equipped  with  preset  and  control  elec- 


Idab  International, 

Hampton,  Va. 

An  order  for  two  roll-handling  au¬ 
tomated  guided  vehicle  systems  from 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  for 
Japan’s  14-million-circulation  Yomi- 
uri  Shimbun.  The  AGV  systems  will 
be  installed  in  two  production  plants 
now  under  construction.  Idab  Press 
Delivery  Vehicles  (PDVs)  will  auto¬ 
matically  deliver  l'/2-ton  newsprint 
rolls  to  Mitsubishi  Splice  Prepara¬ 
tion  Robots  and  then  into  storage  or 
directly  to  Mitsubishi  reelstands, 
where  they  automatically  load  the 
rolls.  Prior  to  loading,  the  PDVs  will 
remove  expired  cores  for  later  trans¬ 
port  to  a  waste  area.  The  project  is 
supported  by  Idab  Wamac  Pacific 
Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 

4:  *  * 

Accu-Weather  Inc., 

State  College,  Pa. 

Subscriptions  to  Perfect  Date  by 
the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times  and  by 
Pennsylvania’s  Carlisle  Sentinel  and 
Lock  Haven  Express. 

Newspaper  clients  supply  only  ad 
space  for  the  voice  personals  service. 
Accu-Weather  receives  all  print  and 
voice  personals  via  an  800  number, 
helps  callers  place  and  word  ads,  and 
screens  ads  to  client  standards.  It 
composes  and  sends  the  Perfect  Date 
classified  page  to  newspapers  via 
Macintosh,  directly  to  front  ends  or 
by  overnight  delivery.  Accu-Weather 
provides  the  800  number  for  adver¬ 
tisers  and  a  900  number  for  responses, 
and  pays  the  newspaper  for  every  call 
received. 

Accu-Weather  also  installed  its 
FeatureFone  at  three  Pennsylvania 
dailies:  the  Carlisle  Sentinel,  Beaver 
County  Times,  Beaver,  and  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  Levittown. 

Newspapers  install  in  house  the 
complete  audiotex  system,  which 
provides  custom,  local  and  syndi¬ 
cated  voice  information  services,  in 
virutally  any  combination  of  items  a 
paper  chooses.  In  addition  to  its  in¬ 
stallation  services,  Accu-Weather 
trains  newspapers’  ad  sales  staff  in 
selling  the  system’s  sponsored  voice 
items. 
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Don't  you  believe  it's  time  we  talked? 

About  color? 
For  your  newspaper? 
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to  your  speeial  requirements. 

Visit  us  at  ANPA/1  EC.  booth  #3914.  and  ask  us  about  eolor. 

We’ll  address  your  needs  in  black  and  white. 


Call  our  Dallas  otTicc 
(214)437-4466 
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Improving  the  business 

Perspectives  from  three  managers 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

People  talking  about  their  business, 
any  business,  sooner  or  later  volun¬ 
teer  opinions  on  what  can  or  should 
be  done  to  improve  what  they  make 
or  do,  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  their 
companies  or  the  industry  in  general. 
Interviews  with  three  managers 
whose  careers  swerved  from  editorial 
to  operations  (see  story,  P.  14)  proved 
to  be  no  exception.  Their  ideas  cor¬ 
respond  to  length  of  service  in  oper¬ 
ations,  ranging  from  mostly  opera¬ 
tional  to  mostly  editorial  in  nature. 

W.  Scott  Sherman  who,  since  join¬ 
ing  Tribune  Co.  subsidiaries  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  has  been  on  the  production  side, 
sees  his  future  in  “spreading  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  total  quality  management”  in¬ 
dustrywide.  He  hopes  to  pursue,  at 
some  point,  a  doctorate  in  manage¬ 
ment,  noting  that  good  ideas  too  of¬ 
ten  get  no  hearing  unless  the  bearer 
has  the  right  credentials. 


said,  ‘Here  is  your  job,  do  it,  don’t 
ask  questions’  ”  —  an  approach  that 
he  said  has  led  to  “massively  waste¬ 
ful  costs”  and  “at  the  same  time,  cuts 
out  the  reader.” 

Training  in  TQM  at  the  Sentinel 
has  reduced  waste  and  produced  some 
effective  ideas  in  operations.  But 
Sherman  said  operations  groups  have 
also  come  up  with  ways  to  improve 
the  newspaper.  Some  were  passed  to 
editor  John  Haile,  and  “the  ones  that 
worked,  John  and  his  people  have 
gone  forward  with.” 

Even  as  a  supporter  of  the  practice, 
Sherman  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  thought  people  had  put  into 
some  suggestions  for  things  that  man¬ 
agement  had  long  overlooked. 

“I’m  talking  about  part-time  mail¬ 
ers  who  are  suggesting  editorial 
changes  to  the  product  that  just  make 
a  lot  of  sense,”  he  said. 

Also  suggested  were  small  changes 
that  could  reduce  production  staff  le v¬ 


He  said  he  believes  strongly  that  “terrific  editors” 
of  the  next  10  to  20  years  will  possess  a  “deeper 
understanding  of  and  ability  to  analyze  the  business 
of  newspapers,”  while  the  best  publishers  will 
“thoroughly  understand  and  genuinely  appreciate 
their  newsrooms.” 


Sherman  is  hardly  a  lone  voice  in 
taking  up  the  new  gospel  of  business 
practice.  And  in  the  word’s  original 
sense,  he  does  indeed  have  good  news 
to  tell  from  his  own  experience  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  of  TQM. 

At  the  same  time,  he  worries  about 
failure  to  change.  “Without  some  rev¬ 
olutionary  form  of  management  like 
that.  I’m  very  concerned  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  business,”  said  the  37- 
year-old  Orlando  Sentinel  operations 
director  and  vice  president. 

Sherman  said  he  believes  that  “We 
have  in  this  business  the  talent  and 
the  people  to  address  .  .  .  any  reader 
problem,  any  advertiser  problem, 
any  market  problem  that  lies  ahead 
of  us.” 

However,  in  his  view,  the  industry 
has  not  been  smart  enough  to  “em¬ 
power”  its  line-level  workers  to  “fo¬ 
cus  their  energies.” 

Instead,  he  continues,  “we  have 


els  just  when  the  company  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  finding  enough  prop¬ 
erly  skilled  people  to  produce  the  pa¬ 
per. 

While  noting  that  greater  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  customers  is  an  important  part 
of  TQM,  Sherman  said  its  bigger  role 
is  in  operations:  to  become  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  “liberate  the  ideas  that  are 
within  people.”  Told  by  several  peo¬ 
ple  that  he  seems  too  passionate  about 
it,  he  said  he  believes  it  worth  doing 
only  if  one  feels  that  way. 

With  more  years  in  the  newsroom, 
Gerald  Zenick  offered  a  different  per¬ 
spective  on  operations  efficiency,  but 
probably  one  his  colleagues  would 
support. 

Formerly  operations  director  and 
now  production  vice  president  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  he  said  he 
followed  the  “traditional  track  that 
most  journalists  do,”  pursuing  mostly 
liberal  arts  courses  in  college,  but  try¬ 


ing  to  steer  clear  of  science  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

“I  would  certainly  not  recommend 
that  track  for  people  in  our  business,” 
he  said,  citing  the  times  he  had  pon¬ 
dered  everything  from  debits,  cred¬ 
its  and  depreciation  to  recycling, 
other  environmental  concerns,  and 
worker  safety.  After  having  had  to 
learn  it  all  on  the  job  25  years  later, 
he  called  it  “a  lesson  well  learned  late 
in  life  .  .  .  .  ” 

Were  he  to  do  it  again,  he  said  he 
believes  he  would  not  “be  as  close- 
minded”  about  such  studies,  even  if 
the  courses  seem  less  attractive  or 
more  difficult  “for  people  who  write 
for  a  living.” 

His  recommendation  complements 
that  of  Sherman:  Students  hoping  to 
work  in  newspaper  operations  stand 
to  benefit  from  journalism  and  related 
courses  that  will  improve  skills  in  or¬ 
ganizing  ideas  and  communicating 
effectively. 

Zenick  worries  that  most  journal¬ 
ism  schools  have  not  been  teaching 
“the  economics  of  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  for  a  living,”  teaching  it  instead 
only  as  a  function.  Where  many  see 
only  poor  writing,  “lousy”  headlines, 
and  bad  photos,  he  sees  wasted  dol¬ 
lars. 

“It’s  an  expensive  proposition 
when  you’re  on  the  other  end  of  the 
pipe,”  said  the  former  writer  and  ed¬ 
itor.  He  points  to  a  “lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  why  you  don’t  want  to 
spend  time  editing  a  30-inch  story 
down  to  18  inches  —  what  the  cost 
of  flabby  writing  really  is,  what  it 
costs  for  a  column  inch  of  space. 

“There’s  more  of  a  cost  than  just 
saying,  ‘Oh  well,  tomorrow’s  another 
day.’  There’s  a  lot  of  editing  and  de¬ 
velopmental  cost  and  processing  cost 
and  producing  cost  that  come  into 
that,”  said  Zenick. 

On  indefinite  assignment  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher.  Bill  Marimow 
has  coordinated  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.’s  move  to  a  large  subur¬ 
ban  production  facility.  At  44,  the 
former  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter,  bureau  chief,  and  city  editor 
expects  to  be  back  in  news  at  some 
point.  That  leaves  a  lot  of  years  to 
worry  about  what  newspapers  will  be 
and  how  they  will  be  run. 

According  to  Marimow,  the  days 
(See  IMPROVING  on  page  89) 
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Providing  innovative  solutions  since  1976. 

At  Machine  Design  Services,  Inc.  we've  built  otu  reputation  by  providing  newspaper  handling 
systems  Avhich  combine  on-the-job  reliability  udth  innovative  application-based  engineering. 
From  the  reelroom  to  the  mailroom,  our  equipment  is  designed  to  keep  yom*  operation 
running  at  maximum  efficiency  and  provide  an  efficient  flow  of  materials  throughout  yoxu 
facility.  When  your  situation  requires,  we  will  provide  the  expertise  to  engineer  and  custom 
design  equipment  to  yotu  exact  speciflcations. 

Contact  us  today  for  an  on-site  no  obligation  consultation. 


oUactiiwG  design  Se/iuice,  v9wc 


Odd  couple 


Cable  television  and  the  newspaper  industry 
form  a  partnership  to  advance  literacy  in  the  U.S. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Cable  television  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  —  which  some  would  re¬ 
gard  as  an  odd  couple  —  are  forming 
an  unusual  partnership  to  advance  lit¬ 
eracy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Learning  Channel  (TLC)  and 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (NAA)  will  cooperate  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  tv  programs  aimed  at 
stimulating  reading  among  young 
people.  Individual  newspapers  have 
linked  up  with  local  cable  channels 
for  NIE  purposes  but  this  is  the  first 
venture  on  such  a  vast  scale. 

The  announcement  of  the  joint  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  recently  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  NAA  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black  and  John  Hendricks, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Discovery 
Communications  Inc.,  which  owns 
and  operates  TLC.  The  Learning 
Channel  plans  such  programs  in  the 
coming  months  as  Learn  to  Read,  100 
Great  Books,  Ten  Great  Writers,  and 
Archeology. 

The  two  used  the  1 992  Conference 


plete  information  on  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  communities. 

Hendricks  said  TLC  normally  car¬ 
ries  advertising  but  asserted  that  none 
of  the  programs  fed  to  schools  will 
have  commercials.  This  is  expected 
to  avoid  the  controversy  created  by 
Whittle  Communications’  Channel 
One,  which  includes  two  minutes  of 
advertising  in  its  12-minute  news 
broadcast  in  classrooms. 

The  NAA-TLC  effort  will  be  initi¬ 
ated  Sept.  8,  International  Literacy 
Day,  with  To  Read,  a  one-hour  doc¬ 
umentary  “celebrating  the  beauty  of 
reading,”  according  to  Hendricks.  At 
the  same  time,  NAA  Foundation  will 
distribute  To  Read  supplements  to 
newspapers  across  North  America.  To 
Read  explores  history,  science  and 
contains  stories  of  people  who  have 
transformed  their  lives  by  learning  to 
read. 

At  a  press  conference  kicking  off 
the  partnership.  Black  noted  that  last 
year  more  than  300  newspapers  with 
a  total  circulation  of  10  million  ran 
the  foundation’s  first-ever  literacy 


“We  can  lament  the  advent  of  a  generation  of 
young  people  raised  on  MTV  or  we  can  recognize  the 
opportunity  to  make  newspapers  even  more  appealing 
to  this  newer,  more  visually-oriented  audience.” 


on  Newspaper  and  Education  and  Lit¬ 
eracy  —  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  ANPA  Foundation  —  to  re¬ 
veal  the  new  arrangement.  ANPA  of¬ 
ficially  merged  with  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  five  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  marketing,  and  cir¬ 
culation  associations  to  form  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
effective  on  June  1. 

NAA  Foundation,  they  said,  will 
supply  newspapers  with  camera- 
ready  supplements  to  the  program¬ 
ming.  These  will  include  articles  on 
the  importance  and  pleasure  of  read¬ 
ing,  tips  for  parents  on  encouraging 
their  children  to  read,  successful  lit¬ 
eracy  projects,  and  children’s  stories. 

Individual  newspapers  can  tailor 
these  supplements  to  suit  their  needs. 
They  also  will  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  grids  or  charts  featuring  corn- 


supplement.  The  foundation,  which 
sponsored  the  convention,  oversees 
the  national  NIE  program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  about  700  newspapers  and  the 
schools  in  their  areas. 

Black  also  recalled  that  many 
newspapers  have  expanded  on  the  ma¬ 
terials  NAA  has  provided  with  locally 
generated  stories  and  have  persuaded 
advertisers  to  help  underwrite  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution  costs. 

This  year.  Black  continued,  she  ex¬ 
pects  even  more  participation  because 
of  the  Learning  Channel,  which  she 
called  a  “multimedia  initiative  that 
will  deliver  even  more  punch. 

“Newspaper  editors  cannot  ignore 
the  way  today’s  kids  have  learned  to 
process  and  respond  to  information,” 
Black  said. 

“We  can  lament  the  advent  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  people  raised  on 
MTV  or  we  can  recognize  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  make  newspapers  even  more 
appealing  to  this  newer,  more  visu¬ 
ally-oriented  audience.” 

For  example,  she  went  on,  news¬ 
paper  graphics  on  such  subjects  as 
science,  medicine,  and  technology 
are  “the  very  essence  of  your  NIE  pro¬ 
grams.” 

In  the  area  of  marketing.  Black 
said,  some  NIE  products  “are  so  ex¬ 
citing  they  almost  sell  themselves.” 

The  most  attractive  programs  for 
building  circulation,  she  maintained, 
will  be  packaged  as  a  whole  range  of 
services  from  which  customers  can 
pick  and  choose. 

A  number  of  newspapers  such  as 
the  Denver  Post  and  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  News  already  have  de¬ 
veloped  packages  that  offer  flexible 
subscription  options  as  well  as  cur¬ 
riculum  guides,  video-lending  li¬ 
braries,  educational  supplements, 
classroom  visits,  and  plant  tours. 

However,  NIE  efforts  can  go  be¬ 
yond  circulation  increases  by  also 
raising  new  revenues  to  support  the 
school  programs.  Black  said. 

She  said  the  Houston  Chronicle’s 
NIE  staffers  consider  themselves 
“bottom-line  contributors  for  the 
company”  as  a  result  of  a  children’s 
tabloid,  which  is  tied  to  a  national 
promotion  with  M&M/Mars  candy. 
The  supplement,  the  Chronicle  Kids 
Reader,  is  distributed  with  the  full 
run  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Star-Tribune  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis/St.  Paul,  Black  added,  has  come  up 
with  an  “outstanding  program”  with 
stores  catering  to  the  youth  market. 

“These  types  of  ventures  give  a 
new  economic  strength  to  newspa¬ 
pers’  NIE  and  literacy  programs,  and 
they  keep  these  programs  solvent  and 
very  much  alive,”  she  stated. 

Black  also  stressed  the  need  for 
bringing  more  women  and  minorities 
into  NIE  programming. 

“For  too  long,  NIE  and  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  well-kept  secrets  in 
our  communities  and  even  in  our 
newspapers  themselves.  Let’ s  get  the 
word  out,”  she  urged. 

Multiculturalism,  she  asserted,  is 
more  than  gender  and  race. 

“It  is  an  affirmation  of  the  infinite 
richness  and  variety  of  human  expe¬ 
rience,”  she  declared.  “It’ s  about  em- 
bracing  our  differences  —  not  sti¬ 
fling  them.” 
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PSN-20  NewsTyer  dual  feed  bundler 
virtually  eliminates  strap  problems 
and  down  time 


PSN-20  NewsTyer  Superiority: 
Nothing  eise  iike  it! 

Power  Strap’s  unique  dual  strap 
dispenser  virtually  eliminates 
down  time  from: 

■  Out-of  strap  conditions 

■  Strap  misfeeds 

■  Strap  jams 

■  Broken  or  frayed  strap 

The  unit  automatically  corrects, 
reloads  and  notifies  the  operator 
of  the  machine  status.  A  touch 
screen,  self  diagnostic  system 
gives  the  exact  system  status  and 
identifies  potential  malfunctions. 

The  unique  drive  belt  system, 
powered  rollers  and  centralized 
conditioners  are  a  few  of  the 
features  that  insure  consistent 
bundle  integrity. 

The  trouble  free  controller  system 
gives  maximum  flexibility  by 
allowing  you  to  simply  program 
and  reprogram  the  machine  to 
meet  changing  needs. 

Speed,  safety  and  a  wide  variety  of 
features  makes  the  NewsTyer  the 
most  advanced  machine  in  the 
industry. 

Come  see  the  PSN-20  NewsTyer  in 
action  at  ANPA  Booth  #4002  or  call 
800-346-4600  for  the  Power  Strap 
representative  nearest  you. 


ADIvIsfonof 

InterPower  Packaging  Corporation 

An  Interlake  Company 

6843  Santa  Fe  Drive 
Hodgkins,  IL  60525 
1-800-346-4600 


Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times  closes 

Oilman  closes  the  newspaper  less  than  three  years  after  he 
bought  it;  sells  most  of  its  assets  to  the  rival  Daily  News 


Publisher  and  oil  services  operator 
Bill  Allen  closed  the  Anchorage 
Times  June  3  —  31  months  after  he 
bought  it  —  and  sold  most  assets  to 
its  dominant  rival,  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News. 

The  end  of  the  92-year-old  Times 
left  Alaska’s  largest  city  without  a 
daily  competitor  to  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers’  Daily  News. 

No  price  was  disclosed.  The  deal 
transfers  the  Times’  press,  comput¬ 
ers,  and  subscriber  lists,  but  not  its 
real  estate,  to  the  Daily  News. 


McClatchy  bought  the  Daily  News 
in  1979,  when  it  trailed  the  Times  in 
daily  circulation  1 1,500  to  45,600. 

“It’s  a  good  deal  for  McClatchy.  It 
should  turn  Anchorage  into  a  much 
more  profitable  situation  for  them,” 
said  Drew  Marcus,  who  sells  news¬ 
papers  for  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  in 
New  York. 

Allen  failed  to  find  a  buyer  else¬ 
where  before  turning  to  McClatchy. 
McClatchy  did  not  seek  government 
approval  of  the  deal  because  the 
Times  was  a  failing  newspaper. 


He  said  Allen  raised  the  competition  to  ferocious 
levels— doubling  the  newsroom  staff,  shifting  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication,  and  offering  discounts  on  advertising 
and  subscriptions — that  turned  the  Daily  News’  cash 
flow  from  positive  to  negative. 


Both  papers  were  losing  money 
during  their  fierce  competition. 

Allen  raised  eyebrows  when  he 
bought  the  Times  from  the  Atwood 
family  because  his  Veco  International 
Inc.  oil  services  company  had  a  vested 
interest  in  the  oil  industry,  was  one 
of  the  state’s  biggest  employers,  and 
had  been  fined  for  violating  campaign 
finance  laws. 

The  December  1989  sale  came 
soon  after  the  Exxon  Valdez  caused 
one  of  the  worst  oil  spills  in  history 
off  Prince  William  Sound  and  just  as 
the  newspaper  industry  was  about  to 
sink  into  its  worst  recession  in  40 
years. 

The  Times  was  decidedly  pro-oil 
on  the  editorial  pages  and  received 
advertising  and  subscriptions  from 
the  oil  industry.  The  Daily  News  took 
a  more  moderate  stance  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  environment. 

Under  the  sale  agreement,  opinions 
from  the  Times  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear  daily  for  10  years  on  the  top  half 
of  the  Daily  News. 

About  47 1  Times  employees  were 
offered  the  equivalent  of  60  days’  sev¬ 
erance  pay. 

The  Times  was  a  distant  second  in 
the  market,  with  44,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  47,000  Sunday,  compared  with 
the  Daily  News’  62,000  daily,  8 1 ,000 
Sunday. 


Typically  the  assets  of  a  closed 
newspaper  draw  a  far  higher  price 
from  the  rival  paper  than  from  any 
other  prospective  buyer. 

“It’s  real  hard  for  two  newspapers 
to  make  it  economically,  so  we  elected 
to  sell,”  Allen,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  told  the  Associ¬ 


ated  Press.  “It’s  a  sad  day  and  a  good 
day.” 

“It’s  a  bittersweet  feeling  we  are 
feeling,”  said  Daily  News  publisher 
Jerry  Grilly. 

He  said  Allen  raised  the  competi¬ 
tion  to  ferocious  levels — doubling  the 
newsroom  staff,  shifting  to  morning 
publication,  and  offering  discounts 
on  advertising  and  subscriptions — 
that  turned  the  Daily  News’  cash  flow 
from  positive  to  negative. 

However,  the  moves  yielded  few 
benefits.  Grilly  said  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  share  remained  around  60-40  and 
Times  circulation  gained  little. 

He  said  the  Daily  News  is  giving 
Times  employees  a  chance  for  1 5  job 
openings,  about  five  in  the  newsroom, 
and  McClatchy  corporate  personnel 
staffers  were  interviewing  to  place 
Times  people  elsewhere. 

The  Daily  News  said  it  will  deliver 
immediately  to  all  exclusive  Times 
subscribers  and  will  honor  prepaid 
subscriptions,  but  it  hoped  to  gain 
only  20,000  circulation  overall  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  duplication  of  read¬ 
ership.  As  many  hs  two  out  of  three 
Times  home  delivery  subscribers  also 
bought  the  Daily  News. 

“They  fought  the  fight,”  Grilly 
said. 


FBI  investigates  theft 
of  gay  newspapers 


The  theft  of  gay  newspapers  that 
led  to  the  removal  of  San  Francisco 
Police  Chief  Richard  Hongisto  has 
drawn  an  FBI  investigation,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

According  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  FBI  agents  have  contacted 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department 
in  connection  with  interviewing  the 
three  officers  who  reportedly  re¬ 
moved  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Times,  allegedly  on 
Hongisto’ s  orders. 

The  issues,  which  were  taken  from 
newsracks,  featured  a  sexually  sug¬ 
gestive,  front-page  illustration  of 
Hongisto  holding  a  police  baton  near 
his  crotch.  The  drawing  was  in  ap¬ 
parent  reference  to  the  former  chief’ s 
tough  handling  of  street  disturbances 
that  broke  out  after  the  acquittal  ver¬ 
dicts  of  four  Los  Angeles  policemen 


accused  of  beating  a  black  motorist. 

Hongisto  denied  that  he  had  or¬ 
dered  the  newspapers  confiscated  but 
the  Police  Commission  found  the  de¬ 
nial  unbelievable  and  fired  him  in 
mid-May. 

San  Francisco  District  Attorney 
Arlo  Smith  concluded  that  the  theft 
of  the  free  newspapers  did  not  vio¬ 
late  state  laws  and  recommended 
that  federal  authorities  investigate 
the  incident.  City  Supervisor  Jim 
Gonzalez  also  urged  federal  inter¬ 
vention. 

The  Chronicle  quoted  an  unnamed 
source  as  saying,  “The  FBI  is  taking 
a  look  at  a  civil  rights  violation  for 
the  removal  of  the  newspapers.” 

U.S.  Attorney  William  McGivern 
confirmed  to  the  Chronicle  that  the 
FBI  was  “looking  into  the  matter”  but 
declined  to  give  details. 
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Talk  to  us  about  our  Soft  RIP  solutions  for  your  imaging  system  needs. 
See  us  at  AN  PA  Booth  #1508 


Quality  Imaging  Systems 
Priced  for  the  leaner  90's 
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Scripps  earnings  jump 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  reported  first-quarter  net  earnings 
soared  40%  to  $  1 5.8  million,  or  2 1  ^  a  share,  from  $11.3 
million,  or  1 50  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  not  counting  a  $  1 2 
million  pretax  charge  from  the  settlement  of  a  lawsuit  a 
year  earlier. 

Counting  the  charge,  quarterly  net  earnings  rose  2 1 6%, 
from  $5  million,  or  70  a  share,  in  first-quarter  1991. 

Income  from  continuing  operations  rose  20%  to  $39.3 
million  as  revenues  rose  4%. 

President  and  CEO  Lawrence  A.  Leser  attributed  the 
earnings  hike  mainly  to  lower  newsprint  costs — not  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertising. 

Operating  income  in  publishing  jumped  $6.1  million 
to  $24.6  million.  Newsprint  expenses  fell  $5.5  million. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  for  the  period  declined  negli¬ 
gibly  to  $1 17  million.  Preprint  revenue  increased  6.3%, 
national  fell  18.2%,  classified  and  local  held  essentially 
flat.  Ad  volume  slipped  2.4%,  with  full-run  ROP  down 
2.9%  and  part-run  ROP  up  8.5%. 

Newspaper  circulation  revenue  rose  2.7%  to  $37.7  mil¬ 
lion. 

In  broadcasting,  operating  income  rose  2.4%  as  rev¬ 
enues  grew  19.3%  with  the  help  of  an  acquisition. 

Excluding  the  settlement,  involving  the  company’s 
Sacramento  cable  television  system,  cable  operations 
raised  operating  income  5.2%  to  $9.3  million  as  revenues 
grew  8.1%  to  $59.1  million. 

Freedom  Forum  opens 
West  Coast  office 

The  Freedom  Forum,  the  Arlington,  Va.-based  orga¬ 
nization  that  supports  First  Amendment  values  through 
various  projects,  has  opened  a  West  Coast  office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Forum  announced  two  major 
journalism  programs  in  cooperation  with  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  where  it  will  occupy  quarters. 

The  programs  will  provide  four  newsroom  fellowships 
at  the  Tribune  for  journalism  professors  at  historically 
black  colleges  and  four  journalism  internships  for  mi¬ 
nority  college  students. 

The  summer  program  will  be  directed  by  Janette  L. 
Dates,  associate  dean  at  the  Howard  University  School 
of  Communications  and  currently  a  fellow  at  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center. 

Tribune  editor  and  publisher  Robert  C.  Maynard  said 
the  program,  in  addition  to  improving  journalism  edu¬ 
cation,  “will  improve  journalism  by  giving  the  students 
the  benefit  that  comes  from  real-life  experiences  in  the 
newsroom.” 

In  August  1991,  the  Freedom  Forum  loaned  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  $5  million  to  keep  the  1 18-year-old  paper 
alive.  It  is  the  only  metropolitan  daily  paper  in  the  nation 
owned  and  operated  by  an  African-American  family. 

The  Forum  also  announced  a  $150,000  grant  to  San 
Francisco  State  University’s  Center  for  Integration  and 
Improvement  of  Journalism.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
support  programs  designed  to  bring  ethnic  diversity  to  the 
news  media  and  to  promote  improved  coverage  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  multicultural  society,  a  Forum  spokeswoman  said. 

The  center,  which  was  created  two  years  ago  with  Fo¬ 
rum  help,  trains  minority  high  school  students,  conducts 
a  Mentor  and  Writing  Coach  Program,  and  carries  out 
study  projects  for  the  California  Chicano  News  Media 
Association  and  the  Asian  American  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Its  director  is  Jon  Funabiki. 


Fine  still  not  paid 
in  Lisa  Olson  incident 

Former  New  England  Patriots  player  Zeke  Mowatt 
still  has  not  paid  the  fine  assessed  by  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  for  his  role  in  the  Lisa  Olson  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  case,  NFL  commissioner  Paul  Tagliabue  ac¬ 
knowledged  recently. 

Tagliabue  said  he  has  not  yet  made  a  final  decision  on 
whether  to  force  Mowatt  to  pay  the  $  1 2,500  fine  the  NFL 
levied  as  a  result  of  the  Sept.  17,  1990,  locker  room  in¬ 
cident.  A  league  report  said  Mowatt  was  the  ringleader 
of  a  group  of  naked  and  semi-naked  players  who  con¬ 
fronted  the  former  Boston  Herald  sportswriter  and 
taunted  her  with  lewd  comments  and  gestures. 

T agliabue  said  one  factor  in  his  decision  is  whether  press¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  the  fine  would  trigger  a  damaging  lawsuit. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/2/92  5/26/92 

6/4/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.50 

10.625 

9.375 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

40.125 

39.50 

32.50 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

480.50 

451.25 

476.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.50 

22.00 

21.125 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

33.625 

31.625 

29.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

47.875 

47.625 

43.25 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.50 

59.125 

57.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.875 

28.625 

27.625 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.25 

20.25 

21.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.875 

17.875 

19.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

28.50 

28.50 

28.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

31.25 

28.875 

24.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.75 

15.75 

16.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

30.50 

30.50 

25.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.00 

28.375 

21.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

36.00 

34.125 

31.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.125 

43.25 

46.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

240.00 

233.50 

219.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  spiit 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/2/92  5/26/92 

6/4/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.75 

10.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.25 

9.75 

12.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

14.25 

14.00 

N/A 

Reuters  (c) 

64.375 

64.75 

41.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

17.00 

18.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.875 

14.75 

16.25 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.50 

18.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.00 

21.50 

24.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

8.77 

8.55 

7.36 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

33.625 

32.625 

14.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doiiars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Doiiars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  spiit  -  January  24, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 
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Wausau  Insurance 


Lee  Weinberger 

President  &  CEO 

Wausau  Insurance  Companies 


Wausau  Insurance  Companies,  2000  Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wisconsin  54401  Telephone  (715)  845-5211  AMember  of  the  Nationwide  Group 


Restrictive  RBOC  biii  passes  out  of  subcommittee 


By  Debra  Gersh 

By  a  vote  of  10-6,  a  bill  placing 
strict  regulations  on  the  entry  of  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies 
into  information  services  and  manu¬ 
facturing  has  passed  out  of  the  House 
Economic  and  Commercial  Law  Sub¬ 
committee  and  will  go  on  to  the  full 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas),  who 
introduced  H.R.  5096,  the  Antitrust 
Reform  Act  of  1992,  said  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  “based  on  generic  princi¬ 
ples  of  competitive  fairness.” 

At  the  subcommittee  markup  May 
28,  Brooks  said,  “Some  may  earnestly 
question  various  features  of  the  bill: 
the  waiting  periods  chosen  to  provide 
reasonable  notice  of  great  changes  to 
existing  small  and  midsize  competi¬ 
tors;  the  MFJ  (modified  final  judg¬ 
ment)  entry  test,  and  the  post-entry 
safeguards. 

“But,  in  the  end,”  he  said,  “1  have 
to  believe  that  the  fundamental 
scheme  set  out  here  —  based  on 
generic  [antitrust]  principles  found  in 
the  Sherman  Act  —  has  to  be  prefer¬ 


able  to  the  piecemeal,  make-a-deal 
maneuvering  and  special  pleading 
that  masquerades  as  policymaking  in 
other  forums.” 

The  Brooks  bill  is  supported  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  number  of  other  con¬ 
sumer  and  business  organizations. 
Not  surprisingly,  it  is  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  by  the  seven  RBOCs  (E&P, 
May  23,  P.  10). 

A  number  of  legislators  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  expressed  various  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  restrictiveness  of  the 
regulations,  and  some  who  voted  in 
favor  of  passing  the  bill  said  they  did 
so  with  the  understanding  that  these 
issues  would  be  addressed  by  the  full 
committee. 

One  member  who  voted  against  the 
bill.  Rep.  Hamilton  Fish  Jr.  (R-N.  Y.), 
the  committee’s  ranking  minority 
member,  expressed  dismay  that  no 
Republican  members  nor  their 
staffers  were  consulted  while  the  bill 
was  being  drafted,  and  said  he  “would 
have  preferred  that  this  recently  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  had  been  the  sub¬ 
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ject  of  a  hearing  or  two  so  that  we 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  expert 
testimony  on  its  possible  implications 
and  the  meaning  of  the  bill’s  lan¬ 
guage.” 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings 
in  February  on  the  general  issue  of 
RBOC  entry  into  information  ser¬ 
vices  and  manufacturing  (E&P,  Feb. 
29,  P.  7)  but,  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
procedure,  held  no  additional  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  specifics  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  prior  to  markup. 

Fish  charged  that  “the  provisions 
of  the  bill  go  too  far  beyond  the  an¬ 
titrust  laws  and  too  far  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  Consent  Decree.  H.R. 
5096  is  too  far  beyond  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  guard  against  possible  anti¬ 
competitive  conduct.  Again,  I  believe 
that  FCC  and  state  regulation  can  be 
strengthened  so  that  both  the  will  and 
the  capacity  are  there  for  effective 
oversight.  Also,  the  existing  antitrust 
laws  are  the  safety  net  here  as  they 
are  for  all  the  other  industries.” 

Those  voting  for  reporting  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  were:  Chairman  Rep.  Jack 
Brooks  (D-Texas),  Rep.  Don  Ed¬ 
wards  (D-Calif.),  Rep.  John  Conyers 
Jr.  (D-Mich.),  Rep.  Michael  L.  Synar 
(D-Okla.),  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  (D- 
Kan.),  Rep.  Howard  Berman  (D- 
Calif.),  Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (D- 
W.  Va.),  Rep.  John  Bryant  (D-Texas), 
Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-111.),  and  Rep. 
Lamar  Smith  (R-Texas). 

Those  voting  against  it  were:  Rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  Rep.  Hamilton 
Fish  Jr.  (R-N.Y.),  Rep.  Romano  L. 
Mazzoli  (D-Ky.),  Rep.  Craig  T. 
James  (R-Fla.),  Rep.  Tom  Campbell 
(R-Calif.),  Rep.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead 
(R-Calif.),  and  Rep.  Edward  F. 
Feighan  (D-  Ohio). 

Cox  revenues  rise 

Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  has  reported 
that  revenues  increased  1 1  %  last  year 
to  $2.3  billion. 

Revenues  declined  3%  in  newspa¬ 
pers  but  operating  income  rose  11%, 
as  Cox  newspapers  controlled  costs 
and  outperformed  all  publicly  held 
newspaper  companies,  Jim  Kennedy, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  the  closely  held 
company,  said  in  the  annual  report. 

Atlanta-based  Cox,  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
and  the  sixth  largest  cable  system  op¬ 
erator,  reported  broadcast  revenues 
also  fell  3%  but  cable  revenues  in¬ 
creased  9%  and  auction  revenues 
jumped  1 12%  because  of  a  merger. 
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Drivers 

( Continued  from  page  22) 


forcing  drivers  to  accept  stiff  con¬ 
cessions  or  to  lose  their  jobs  to  non¬ 
union  replacements.  The  Times  agreed 
to  extend  Imperatore  an  unsecured 
loan  of  $  1 0  million  after  he  purchased 
two  wholesalers,  and  the  Times  bar¬ 
gained  side  by  side  with  Imperatore’ s 
representatives. 

Imperatore’ s  existing  delivery  op¬ 
eration,  Imperial  Delivery  Co.,  has  a 
union  contract  with  a  Teamsters  lo¬ 
cal  but  hired  non-union  workers  to  re¬ 
place  the  NMDU  drivers.  The  re¬ 
placements  will  be  offered  jobs  else¬ 
where  at  Imperial  or  laid  off. 

The  wholesale  distributors  also  de¬ 
liver  most  other  papers  in  the  areas 
they  cover,  parts  of  New  York  City 
and  its  suburbs. 

“Inevitably,  the  fallout  has  to  be 
cost  savings  for  everybody,”  said 
John  Reidy,  who  analyzes  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  Smith  Barney,  Har¬ 
ris  Upham  &  Co.  in  New  York.  He 
said  there  was  a  “potential”  other  area 
newspapers  would  seek  similar  re¬ 
ductions  from  their  NMDU  drivers. 

Labor  attorney  Kheel  said  the  set¬ 
tlement  will  “certainly  give  other  pub¬ 
lishers  the  justification”  for  seeking 
similar  concessions  and  will  make  it 
hard  for  their  NMDU  drivers  to  say  no. 

The  contracts  ensure  the  security 
of  the  drivers  who  remain  but  there 
will  be  fewer  union  drivers  and  “their 
leverage  will  not  be  as  great,”  Kheel 
said. 

“They  went  eyeball  to  eyeball,” 
Kheel  said  of  the  dispute  between  the 
drivers  and  the  companies.  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  [the  drivers]  could 
have  gotten  more.  The  rank  and  file 
felt  pretty  sharply  they  thought  they 
could  not.  Nobody  will  know  how  it 
might  have  turned  out  otherwise.” 

Drivers  returning  to  work  got  a  taste 
of  Imperatore’s  management.  All  were 
required  to  sign  three  pages  of  rules. 
Rules  ban  drivers  from  company  prop¬ 
erty  unless  they  are  working  and  re¬ 
quire  drivers  to  punch  a  clock. 

A  news  story  in  the  Times  said  at 
least  2 1  drivers  at  Imperatore  ’  s  West- 
fair  Newspaper  Distributors  in  New 
Rochelle  and  Newspaper  Distributors 
Co.  in  East  Farmingdale  were  issued 
letters  warning  that  they  would  be 
fired  unless  their  performance  im¬ 
proved. 

The  Times  was  moving  ahead  with 
its  acquisition  of  the  assets  of  Newark 
Newsdealers  Supply  Co.  and  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Co. 

It  was  unclear  what  would  happen 
to  the  fines  and  damages  sought  by 
the  Times  against  the  NMDU. 


Grant  to  IJE 

The  Freedom  Forum  has  made  a 
$100,000  grant  to  the  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education  to  support  the 
IJE’s  Management  Training  Center 
at  Northwestern  University  and  the 
Editing  Program  for  Minority  Jour¬ 
nalists  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
as  well  as  to  partially  fund  three  con¬ 
ferences  focusing  on  developing  lead¬ 
ers  and  strategies  for  diversity  in  the 
news  industry. 

Project  excellence 
awards  presented 

Nine  black  high  school  students 
from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  were 
recently  presented  with  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  Awards,  part  of  the  Project  Ex¬ 
cellence  program  created  by  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan  to  en¬ 
courage  black  youngsters  to  excel  in 
the  written  and  spoken  use  of  the  En¬ 
glish  language. 

The  Arlington,  Va.-based  Freedom 
Forum  contributed  $30,000  toward 
two  four-year  scholarships,  and  seven 
students  received  one-year  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $10,000. 


Free  classified 
for  the  unemployed 

The  Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside, 
Calif.,  and  Gannett  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  serving  Westchester,  Rockland, 
and  Putnam  counties  in  New  York,  are 
offering  free  classified  ads  for  out-of- 
work  residents  in  their  markets. 

The  Press-Enterprise  is  offering 
free  “Work  Wanted”  ads  to  unem¬ 
ployed  adults  as  part  of  its  “Job  Seek¬ 
ers  —  Employ  the  Employable”  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  ads  are  being  published  on  spe¬ 
cially  marked  pages  on  certain  days 
of  the  week.  Any  person  without  a 
job  seeking  one  position  from  one 
employer  is  eligible  for  a  free  ad.  The 
newspaper  ran  a  similar  campaign 
during  a  recessionary  period  in  1 983 . 
More  than  1,000  free  ads  were  run. 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  is 
running  the  ads  under  its  “Action  Job- 
Net”  program.  Ads  of  up  to  five  lines 
will  appear  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  for 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  Forms  are 
available  at  various  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor  offices. 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
publishes  1 1  dailies  in  the  New  York 
area. 
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Guidelines 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ing  DoD  pool  was  called  up  late  and  missed  much  of  the 
early  action,  an  aspect  of  coverage  for  which  the  pool  is 
specifically  designed. 

After  each  of  those  military  actions,  government  re¬ 
ports  recommended  that  the  military  work  better  with 
journalists  in  the  future. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  war  in  1991,  journalists  re¬ 
ported  being  stymied  by  a  difficult  pool  system,  being 
kept  from  military  action  —  specifically  much  of  the 
ground  war  —  and  of  having  public  affairs  officers  on 
the  scene  delaying  and  unnecessarily  changing  copy  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  security  review. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  those  who  remain  skepti¬ 
cal  about  promises  of  reform. 

“The  Pentagon  has  historically  shown  a  great  interest 
in  making  sure  that  the  paper  is  right  between  the  media 
and  the  military,”  said  Hearst  Newspapers  Washington 
bureau  chief  Charles  Lewis.  “There  is  a  paper  trail  that 
demonstrates  the  military’s  commitment  to  media  ac¬ 
cess,  to  the  logistical  needs  of  the  press,  and  that  they 
fully  understand  the  role  of  the  American  news  media. 

“Having  got  the  paper  right  following  Grenada,  the  Si¬ 
dle  Commission,  they  then  went  ahead  and  committed 
Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama  in  December  1 989,  which 
made  a  farce  out  of  the  Sidle  Report,”  Lewis  explained. 

“This  was  followed  by  another  high-profile  exercise 
to  get  the  paper  right  in  January  1990  .  .  .  Having  got  the 
paper  right,  within  months  we  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  military  proceeded  to  disregard  the  principles 
and  the  values  they  had  enshrined  in  the  post-Panama  ex¬ 
ercise. 

“Now,  [here  was]  another  what-went-wrong  exercise 
and  the  nine  principles  are  the  fruit  of  that  exercise,” 
Lewis  said. 

“The  record  shows  that  there  is  sound  foundation  for 
skepticism  for  how  tne  military  is  going  to  deal  with  the 
realities  rather  than  the  paper  in  the  future,”  he  main¬ 
tained,  adding,  “Nonetheless,  it’s  important  to  have  the 
paper  right.  We  have  to  have  the  paper  right  if  we’re  ever 
going  to  square  the  realities.  Having  the  paper  right  is 
not  the  end,  it’s  merely  the  beginning.” 

Another  cause  of  concern  was  enforcement.  Some  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  guidelines  pointed  out  that  they  provide  for  no 
redress  if  the  government  decides  to  ignore  them. 

“There’s  no  incentive  for  the  military  to  want  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  anything  they  see  as  disadvantageous 
to  them,”  noted  Jane  E.  Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press.  “There’s 
not  a  carrot  nor  a  stick  to  get  the  military  to  abide  by  those 
principles.” 

Kirtley  pointed  out  that  “Because  of  the  fundamental 
failure  of  the  two  groups  to  agree  on  the  concept  of  prior 
review  by  the  military,  they’ve  effectively  gutted  all  the 
principles.  Unless  there’s  agreement  about  the  press’s 
right  to  access  and  the  press’s  right  to  report,  nothing’s 
going  to  happen. 

“Many  of  these  resolutions  would  have  come  together 
of  themselves  if  they  had  hammered  out  the  ground  rule 
provisions  first,”  Kirtley  added.  “By  leaving  them  to  pos¬ 
terity  they’ve  come  up  with  a  framework  but  no  sub¬ 
stance.” 

Wall  Street  Journal  Pentagon  correspondent  John  J. 
Fialka  said  he  is  “not  very  hopeful  about  those  rules. 
They’ve  had  rules  after  Grenada  and  rules  after  Panama 
and  now  rules  after  the  Gulf.  These  rules  don’t  change 


much.  If  you  re-enacted  the  Gulf  today  with  these  rules 
and  didn’t  change  attitudes  on  both  sides,  the  outcome 
would  be  the  same.” 

Fialka,  whose  recent  book  Hotel  Warriors:  Covering 
the  Gulf  examines  media  operations  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  placed  part  of  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  press. 

“When  I  did  research  in  the  book,  I  could  see  a  trend 
in  numbers;  as  every  war  [occurs],  the  reporters  multi¬ 
ply,”  Fialka  explained.  “The  wars  are  bound  to  get  smaller 
and  smaller  .  .  .  but  we’re  not  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
If  we  were  to  re-enact  the  Gulf  tomorrow  or  1 0  years  from 
now,  we’d  still  be  trying  to  push  a  larger  number  of  re¬ 
porters  into  a  smaller  hole. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  attitude  among  field  comman¬ 
ders  is  that  the  press  is  an  enemy,  and  a  kind  of  paranoia 
about  what  we  might  do  pervaded  the  atmosphere,”  he 
continued. 

“Bad  things  are  happening  on  both  sides.  We  are  over¬ 
whelming  them  with  numbers,  that’s  our  problem.  They 
say  no  matter  what  we  do  we’re  the  enemy,  that’s  their 
problem. 

“These  two  communities  are  drifting  apart,”  Fialka 
said,  “and  these  nine  rules  —  and  1  know  a  lot  of  hard 
work  went  into  them  on  both  sides  —  are  not  going  to 
change  that.” 

Fialka  added  that  these  principles  are  “sort  of  like  a 
goodwill  gesture  on  both  sides.  Certainly  we  need  that, 
but  we  need  a  whole  lot  more  than  that,  and  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  build.  If  we  do  nothing  but  this  gesture, 
we  will  continue  to  drift  apart  and  the  next  combat,  if  we 
have  it,  will  be  probably  something  like  we’ve  seen  in 
the  Gulf,  or  maybe  worse.” 

Horrock  of  the  Tribune,  however,  said  that  making 
these  principles  part  of  DoD  doctrine  and  teaching  them 
to  young  officers  could  help  make  that  attitude  change. 

Further,  he  pointed  out  that  many  military  leaders  in 
the  Gulf  began  their  careers  in  Vietnam  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  a  number  still  blame  the  media  for  the  results 
there. 

Future  military  leaders,  however,  will  have  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Gulf  behind  them,  the  confidence  of  win¬ 
ners,  and  may  be  more  agreeable  to  dealing  with  jour¬ 
nalists,  Horrock  opined. 

Hearst’ s  Lewis  thinks  that  “The  key  to  the  future  is 
going  to  resolve  around  this  question:  Will  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  media  stand  united  in  the  face  of  any  future  mil¬ 
itary  harassment  or  stonewalling  in  the  next  military  op¬ 
eration?  Will  they  stand  united  to  protest  and  fight?  I 
hope  they  will. 

“Frankly,  the  unity  in  the  news  business  that  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  nine  principle  negotiations  is  notable,”  he 
continued.  “It  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  getting  the  pa¬ 
per  right. 

“If  there  is  a  future  military  operation  that  does  not  in¬ 
volve  adherence  to  the  principles,  I  hope  that  the  bosses 
and  the  industry  groups  and  bureau  chiefs  would  be  at 
the  secretary  of  defense’s  door  united  in  their  vigorous 
protest.” 

AP  bureau  chief  Wolman  agreed,  and  said  he  had  “No 
doubt  that  the  research  and  the  unity  among  the  media, 
broadcast  and  print,  was  instrumental  for  hammering  out 
the  guidelines. 

“In  the  Gulf,  we  were  at  a  big  disadvantage  because 
we  found  ourselves  writing  angry  letters  about  the  press 
limitations,  but  there  was  no  broadly  based  effort  to  turn 
them  upside  down  and  the  individual  efforts  went  unan¬ 
swered,”  he  said. 

Reporters  Committee  director  Kirtley,  was  not  as  op¬ 
timistic  about  the  ability  of  competing  news  outlets  to 
get  along. 
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“I  don’t  think  we’re  going  to  hang  together,”  she  said. 
“That  old  competitive  instinct  will  come  into  play.” 

Associated  Press  president  and  CEO  Louis  D.  Boc- 
cardi  —  whose  meeting  with  Secretary  Cheney  in 
September  1991  preceded  the  discussions  leading  to  the 
final  principles  (E&P,  Sept.  21, 1991,  P.  4)  —  noted  that 
“We  are  not  an  industry  that  moves  in  lockstep  on  any¬ 
thing,  thank  goodness,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  indi¬ 
vidual  leaders  of  news  organizations  have  many  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns  about  these  complex  problems.  But  the 
leaders  of  some  20  major  news  organizations  have  indi¬ 
cated  their  support  for  this  effort  and  the  results  achieved. 

The  nine  principles 

The  following  are  the  nine  principles  of  combat  cov¬ 
erage  as  agreed  to  by  the  major  media  organizations  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  For  a  comparison  of  the  first 
draft  to  the  approved  version,  see  E&P,  March  2 1 ,  P.  18. 

1.  Open  and  independent  reporting  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  means  of  coverage  of  U.S.  military  operations. 

2.  Pools  are  not  to  serve  as  the  standard  means  of  cov¬ 
ering  U.S.  military  operations,  but  pools  may  sometimes 
provide  the  only  feasible  means  of  early  access  to  a  mil¬ 
itary  operation. 

Pools  should  be  as  large  as  possible  and  disband  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  —  within  24  to  36  hours  when  pos¬ 
sible.  The  arrival  of  early-access  pools  will  not  cancel 
the  principle  of  independent  coverage  for  journalists  al¬ 
ready  in  the  area. 

3.  Even  under  conditions  of  open  coverage,  pools  may 
be  appropriate  for  specific  events,  such  as  those  at  ex- 


“It  is  the  consensus  of  our  group  that  the  guidelines 
offer  the  promise  of  the  kind  of  coverage  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy  are  entitled  to  have,  while  they  also  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  security  rules  in  combat  zones.” 

The  news  organizations  involved  in  approving  the 
guidelines  are:  ABC,  the  AP,  CBS,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
CNN,  Cox  Newspapers,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  Knight-Ridder,  Reuters,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  NBC,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Newsweek 
magazine,  the  New  York  Times,  Time  magazine.  United 
Press  International,  USA  Today,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

of  combat  coverage 

tremely  remote  locations  or  where  space  is  limited. 

4.  Journalists  in  a  combat  zone  will  be  credentialed  by 
the  U.S.  military  and  will  be  required  to  abide  by  a  clear 
set  of  military  security  ground  rules  that  protect  U.S. 
forces  and  their  operations.  Violation  of  the  ground  rules 
can  result  in  suspension  of  the  credentials  and  expulsion 
from  the  combat  zone  of  the  journalist  involved.  News 
organizations  will  make  their  best  efforts  to  assign  ex¬ 
perienced  journalists  to  combat  operations  and  to  make 
them  familiar  with  U.S.  military  operations. 

5.  Journalists  will  be  provided  access  to  all  major  mil¬ 
itary  units.  Special  Operations  restrictions  may  limit  ac¬ 
cess  in  some  cases. 

6.  Military  public  affairs  officers  should  act  as  liaisons 
but  should  not  interfere  with  the  reporting  process. 

7.  Under  conditions  of  open  coverage,  field  comman- 

(See  PRINCIPLES  on  page  86) 
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was  helpful  in  supplying  compatible 
English-Russian  software  that  al¬ 
lowed  the  two  systems  to  communi¬ 
cate  in  QuarkXPress.  Our  satellite 
link  was  supplied  by  SOVAM  Tele¬ 
port,  a  joint  venture  in  San  Francisco 
and  Moscow. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  Neil 
Chase  as  assistant  managing  editor  in 
our  Washington  office.  Neil  has  been 
the  hands-on  expert  there,  drawing  on 
his  experience  with  Macintosh  color 
scanning  and  page  layout  systems  at 
the  Examiner. 

In  Moscow  we  have  had  invaluable 
hands-on  help  from  Intermicro,  which 
does  not  merely  sell  and  install  equip¬ 
ment,  but  also  provides  complete 
training  and  technical  assistance  to 
make  it  work. 

Each  city’s  hardware  consists  of 
Macintosh  Ilfx  computers  to  handle 
layout  and  pagination  and  to  process 
and  separate  photos,  Mac  Ilsi  com¬ 
puters  for  writing  and  editing,  Nikon 
35mm  film  scanners.  Sharp  and  Mi¬ 
crotek  flatbed  scanners  for  reflective 
art,  LaserWriter  printers,  QMS  color 
proof  printers,  and  Linotronic  500  and 
530  imagesetters. 

Software  includes  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop  for  image  processing.  Quark 
XPress  for  English  and  Russian  text, 
Adobe  Illustrator  and  Aldus  Free- 
Hand  for  graphics,  and  PostScript 
page  description  for  output.  Each  sys¬ 
tem’s  filerserver  and  Mac  worksta¬ 
tions  are  networked  using  Ethernet. 

Full-page  negatives  are  output, 
with  text,  rules,  graphics,  and 
halftones  and  color  separations  in 
place.  High-speed  modems  link  the 
Washington  and  Moscow  Macs  via 
Sovam  satellite  communications.  Full 
pages  or  page  components  are  sent 
and  received  this  way.  Ads  must  be 
film-ready,  in  both  English  and  Rus¬ 
sian  versions. 

The  same  basic  system  could  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
small  and  medium-size  dailies  by  in¬ 
tegrating  classified  and  display  ad 
modules.  The  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  system  is  operated  and  main¬ 
tained  by  our  own  vendor-trained 
journalists.  Its  flexibility  allows  them 
to  decide  how  their  newspaper  should 
be  created  and  to  make  the  system 
match  those  needs. 

We  anticipate  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  adjustments  in  Washington  and 
Moscow  before  going  to  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  sometime  in  summer.  A 
change  in  satellite  transmission  ser¬ 
vice  also  has  been  considered. 

In  addition  to  our  vendors’  coop¬ 


From  left:  Izvestia  pressroom  foreman  Edward  Krivovjaz,  We/MbI 
technical  director  Walt  Hempton,  assistant  foreman  Oleg  Eremin. 

. .  Here’s  Walt,  who  knew  no  Russian  at  all.  I  guess  it’s  like 
folks  who  fall  in  love  —  they  find  a  way.”  —  Bob  Danzig 


eration,  I  should  like  to  note  the  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  offered  by  the 
technical  staff  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  by 
the  management  of  our  U.S.  printer. 

On  press 

Our  first  four  editions,  one  each  in 
February  and  March  and  two  in  April, 
were  well  received  in  Moscow  and 
Washington.  The  300,000  copies  of 
the  first  edition  sold  out  quickly  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  some 
other,  eastern  Russian  cities,  as  well 
as  in  Kiev,  Ukraine,  and  Minsk,  Be¬ 
larus.  The  Moscow  edition  sells  at 
three  rubles  per  copy;  the  U.S  edition 


is  priced  at  $1.25 

In  Washington,  the  65,000  copies 
of  the  first  English  edition  were 
printed  on  a  Goss  Colorliner  press 
at  nearby  Springfield  Offset,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  commercial  facility  formerly 
known  as  Springfield  (Va.)  News¬ 
papers.  The  plant  prints  USA  Today 
and  Army  Times  on  Colorliner  and 
Goss  Metro  presses.  The  quality 
there  has  been  excellent. 

Izvestia’s  K&B  Commander  III 
units  represent  exceptional  engi¬ 
neering  standards,  and  proved  their 
capability  for  high-quality  color  re¬ 
production.  The  first  two  Russian  edi- 
(See  We/Mbl  on  page  76) 
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tions  were  of  better  quality  than  we 
expected,  the  second  an  improvement 
over  the  first.  We  have  maintained 
that  quality  through  the  third  and 
fourth  editions. 

We  hope  to  continue  the  good  print 
quality  as  the  Russian  press  crew  con¬ 
tinues  its  first  efforts  to  produce  ac¬ 
ceptable  four-color  offset  printing. 
The  press  and  plate  foremen  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  skilled,  considering  their 


brief  experience  with  offset  presses. 

Also  better  than  expected  is  the 
quality  of  newsprint  in  the  first  two 
editions,  which  we  hope  remains  in 
adequate  supply.  We  have  recently 
experienced  some  slippage  in  paper 
quality. 

The  Moscow  edition’s  printed  page 
measures  15 '/a"  x  llVi",  or  329'/: 
square  inches,  with  a  66"  web  and 
2378"  cutoff.  The  U.S.  edition’s 
printed  page  measures  1 3"  x  2 1  Vi",  or 
279'/’  square  inches,  with  a  55"  web 
and  a  2274"  cutoff. 

The  editions’  difference  in  total 
page  printing  areas  is  a  little  over 
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15%.  The  larger  size  of  the  Russian 
edition  provides  some  of  the  extra 
space  required  by  the  19%  wider 
Cyrillic  text.  It  also  means  that  photo 
and  graphics  files  originally  prepared 
for  the  U.S.  edition  must  be  resized 
for  pagination  in  Moscow. 

The  fit  of  the  Cyrillic  text  depends 
in  large  part  on  how  the  English  is 
translated.  Most  stories  require  some 
editing  cuts  to  fit. 

There  have  been  some  problems 
with  the  consistency  of  color  ink  and 
fountain  solution  in  Moscow.  Until 
recently  the  pressmen  have  not  used 
the  densitometer  they  had  been  given 
when  the  press  was  installed  —  it  was 
safely  stowed  away  in  someone’s 
locker.  It  is  now  back  in  use  in  the 
plateroom  and  pressroom,  along  with 
a  second  one  that  we  provided.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  encourage  its  use  throughout 
the  press  run. 

We  had  a  very  short  lead  time  for 
the  first  edition.  Some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  had  to  deal  with  were  break¬ 
downs  of  the  press  control  system 
(PCS)  electronics,  poor  maintenance 
and  make-ready  procedures,  bad 
paster  patterns  and  “home-made” 
paster  glue,  the  choice  of  proper  line 
screens  and  color  and  black  densi¬ 
ties  in  the  Macintosh  system  to  match 
the  press,  and  dot  gain  and  line  res¬ 
olution  in  the  Linotronic  film  im¬ 
agers. 

We  also  had  to  scramble  when  we 
suddenly  learned  that  Izvestia’s 
Linotronics,  equipped  with  Cora 
RIPs,  would  not  accept  PostScript 
files.  We  were  able  to  get  a  PostScript 
RIP  installed  just  before  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  through  the  assistance  of  Lino¬ 
type  AG,  in  Frankfurt,  and  Berthold 
&  Stempel,  in  Vienna. 

Because  of  serious  time  limitations 
in  Moscow  before  the  first  edition, 
we  decided  to  start  with  nearly  the 
same  Macintosh  settings  prepared  for 
Springfield  Offset’s  press  as  our  ba¬ 
sic  parameters  for  the  Koenig  & 
Bauer  press  for  dot  gain  percentages, 
separations,  screens,  screen  angles, 
total  density  limits,  and  highlight  and 
shadow  dot  minimums  and  maxi- 
mums. 

The  result  was  less  than  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  ran  several  more  press  tests 
and  changed  the  settings  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  to  be  more  compatible 
with  the  presses  in  Moscow.  Resolu¬ 
tion  the  second  time  was  much  im¬ 
proved  and  remains  satisfactory. 

For  the  third  edition  we  attempted 
to  sharpen  black-and-white  photos 
and  correct  the  ink-and-water  bal¬ 
ance,  linting,  ink  pick-up  on  the  edges 
of  burred  plates,  poor  laydown  and 
density  across  the  page  in  the  cyan, 
and  some  halftone  streaking. 
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For  the  future 

In  Washington,  Springfield  Offset 
can  print  multicolor  on  every  page 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  product 
according  to  our  needs. 

I  am  working  on  some  alternative 
means  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
We/Mbl  product  in  Moscow.  We  are 
at  maximum  page  and  color  capacity 
on  the  two-unit  presses,  at  eight  pages 
of  multicolor  and  eight  pages  of  spot 
color.  We  can  print  more  pages  on 
two  units,  but  we  do  not  want  to  sac¬ 
rifice  color.  Though  it  is  possible  to 
join  mechanically  the  pair  of  two-unit 
presses  into  one,  it  would  cost  us  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Another  alternative  under  consid¬ 
eration  to  increase  pagination  is 
preprinting  and  hand-  or  machine-in¬ 
serting,  but  on-site  floor  space  in  the 
Moscow  mailroom  is  a  problem. 

For  the  first  edition  we  used  only 
one  press  and  experienced  a  29-hour 
press  run.  On  the  second  edition  we 
used  both  presses,  but  lost  the  second 
press  for  seven  hours  when  its  con¬ 
trol  electronics  failed.  We  continue 
to  use  two  presses. 

I  recommended  a  complete  check 
of  the  RTFs  and  readjustment  of  ten¬ 
sion  by  Koenig  &  Bauer  engineering 
specialists  from  Wurzburg  to  reduce 
paster  web  breaks  and  to  improve  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  making  pasters  at  regu¬ 
lar  press  speeds.  This  just  recently 


has  been  completed  and  should  help. 

I  also  arranged  for  Siemens  special¬ 
ists  to  correct  the  press  control  sys¬ 
tem’s  electronic  problems. 

Though  the  press  crew  received 
adequate  training  on  the  overall 
press  operation  during  installation, 
the  recommended  maintenance  train¬ 
ing  on  the  press,  reels,  and  PCS  of¬ 
fered  by  Koenig  &  Bauer  was  re¬ 
jected.  More  training  in  these  areas 
is  required  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
productivity  level,  to  reduce  man¬ 
hours,  newsprint  waste,  and  press 
downtime,  and  to  maintain  consis¬ 
tent  print  quality. 

Living  and  working  in  Russia 

I  have  learned  some  Russian  words, 
but  when  I  say  them  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  sound  the  same  as  when  Rus¬ 
sians  say  them.  For  example,  Izves- 
tia’s  location  on  Pushkin  Square  is 
well  known,  but  most  of  the  time  when 
I  say  “Izvestia”  to  a  taxi  driver,  he 
does  not  understand  me.  So  I  say  “Mc¬ 
Donald’ s”  —  which  everyone  under¬ 
stands.  It  is  right  across  the  street  from 
Izvestia. 

In  early  spring,  the  dollar  was 
bringing  anywhere  from  80  to  more 
than  100  rubles,  depending  on 
whether  a  bank  or  hotel  or  the  black 
market  made  the  exchange.  In  April, 
I  legitimately  exchanged  a  $100  bill 
(0.0005%  of  President  Bush’s  salary) 


for  12,000  rubles  (160%  of  Yeltsin’s 
salary). 

Whether  you  can  spend  rubles  or 
dollars  in  a  purchase  makes  all  the 
difference.  To  comprehend  this  bi¬ 
zarre  situation,  compare  these  100- 
dollar  vs.  12,000-ruble  purchases: 
pizza  and  Cokes  for  one  lunch  for  our 
weekend  staff  of  12  in  dollars,  or  a 
Big  Mac,  fries  and  Coke  for  100  peo¬ 
ple  in  rubles;  dinner  for  two  with  a 
glass  of  wine  each  atone  of  Moscow’s 
American  hotels  in  dollars,  or  dinner 
for  40  with  a  bottle  of  wine  each  at  a 
good  Russian  restaurant  near  Izves¬ 
tia  in  rubles;  20  chips  at  the  Moscow 
Savoy  ’  s  blackjack  table  in  dollars,  or 
a  ton  of  newsprint  in  rubles. 

I  was  able  to  get  the  Publishing 
House  top  management  to  allow  me 
direct  access  to  the  pressroom  and 
plateroom  foremen.  Although  we 
could  not  communicate  in  a  common 
language,  we  soon  developed  a  uni¬ 
versal  printing  understanding  based 
on  common  backgrounds  and  mutual 
respect.  Eager  to  learn,  they  did  what¬ 
ever  I  requested. 

I  found  the  entire  press  crew,  the 
platemakers,  the  film  processors  and 
computer  room  personnel  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  hard-working,  with  virtually 
no  complaints  about  the  many  tests, 
constant  quality  monitoring,  and  long 
hours. 

(See  We/Mbl  on  page  78) 
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A  10-  to  12-hour  day  is  a  regular 
occurrence,  and  we  have  all  been 
working  with  enthusiasm  every  week¬ 
end  in  the  computer  room  before  each 
We/Mbl  edition,  both  in  Moscow  and 
in  Washington. 

Based  on  my  experience,  the  key 
production  professionals  are  equal  to 
their  American  counterparts,  but  I 
quickly  found  that  their  general  phi¬ 
losophy  of  objectives  and  priorities 
is  much  different.  One  of  the  things  I 
had  to  learn  here  in  my  role  as  moti¬ 
vator  and  leader  was  how  to  adjust  to 
this  different  work  mentality. 

There  is  a  general  concern  to  reach 
an  acceptable  standard  of  accom¬ 
plishment;  but  the  overwhelming 
deadline  drive  and  sense  of  urgency 
that  exists  among  most  U.S.  opera¬ 
tions  management  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  nonexistent. 

When  a  working  associate  or  a  ven¬ 
dor  representative  agrees  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  stated  time,  I  invariably  ask, 
“Do  you  mean  Russian  or  American 
time?”  Russian  time  can  be  60  to  90 


minutes  later. 

Also,  with  the  many  variables  that 
now  exist  in  the  social  system’s  struc¬ 
ture  (in  contrast  to  more  predictable, 
everyday  work  patterns  in  the  U.S.), 
you  soon  learn  that  even  the  simplest 
task  may  or  may  not  happen  because 
of  unforeseen  circumstances.  I  call  it 
the  “moving  cup”  analogy. 

I  liken  it  to  a  cup  of  coffee  placed 
in  front  of  me  that  I  am  ready  to  pick 
up  for  the  first  morning  sip.  In  the 
U.S.  all  I  have  to  do  is  reach  out,  pick 
it  up,  and  enjoy.  In  Russia,  when  I 
reach  out  to  pick  it  up,  the  cup  often 
“moves  away.” 

To  be  able  to  maintain  your  equi¬ 
librium  and  accomplish  an  overall  pri¬ 
ority  objective,  you  must  develop  a 
list  of  alternatives  in  the  event  your 
approach  does  not  work  for  some 
unanticipated  reason. 

Though  foreign  to  my  nature,  I  have 
adopted  a  practice  of  becoming  sat¬ 
isfied  with  less  than  what  I  originally 
tried  to  accomplish.  I  have  found  that 
through  this  approach,  I  can  build  on 
these  smaller  successes. 

After  working  in  Russia  for  a  short 
time,  I  determined  I  would  someday 
write  a  short  book  to  assist  other 
American  business  people  in  prepa¬ 


ration  for  the  delays  that  are  every¬ 
day  occurrences  in  Moscow. 

For  example,  just  before  our  first 
edition,  I  spent  eight  hours  at  airport 
customs  to  acquire  a  delivery  of  press 
plates  from  the  U.S.  Seventeen  offi¬ 
cials  turned  me  down,  one  after  the 
other,  none  knowing  a  press  plate  from 
a  dinner  plate.  Nothing  I  know  of  is  as 
condensed  and  solid  as  1 00  aluminum 
press  plates  in  a  container.  There  is  no 
room  to  hide  anything  between  them, 
and  their  identity  is  obvious. 

That  was  to  be  the  first  chapter  of 
my  book.  Since  then,  first  chapters 
occur  quite  frequently,  and  I  have  lost 
the  desire  to  sort  them  into  any  pri¬ 
ority.  I  have  enjoyed  this  chapter  of 
my  life,  however,  and  when  I  leave  I 
will  truly  miss  my  Russian  colleagues 
and  friends. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  this  first 
career  opportunity  to  assist  in  start¬ 
ing  a  new  newspaper. 

The  technology  existing  when  I 
started  in  the  business  many  years  ago 
compared  to  this  state-of-the-art,  all- 
electronic  system  is  like  coming  in 
on  a  horse-and-buggy  and  going  out 
on  a  rocket.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  I  am  not  eager  to  leave  either 
Moscow  or  the  business. 


Executive  perspective  on  We/Mbi 


Commenting  on  general  business 
aspects  of  his  company’s  joint-ven¬ 
ture  publication  with  Izvestia,  Hearst 
Newspapers  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Robert  J.  Danzig  said 
the  Russian-language  copies  of 
We/Mbl  distributed  in  the  republics 
of  the  old  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
sell  out. 

“We’ ve  really  been  struck  with  the 
celebrity  with  which  it  has  just  been 
vacuumed  off  the  newsstands  in  Rus¬ 
sia”  within  hours  of  delivery,  he  said. 

Produced  in  Washington,  D.C., 
We/Mbl’ s  English  edition  has  a  large, 
mostly  controlled  circulation.  The 
Russian  edition,  produced  in 
Moscow,  circulates  several  hundred 
thousand  newsstand  copies.  With  the 
twice-monthly  paper  undergoing  con¬ 
tinuing  evaluations,  Danzig  said  there 
is  as  yet  no  hard  and  fast  commitment 
to  go  weekly  by  a  certain  date  this 
summer.  None  of  the  original  moti¬ 
vations  for  the  undertaking  has 
changed,  said  Danzig,  but  the  project 
remains  in  development. 

“We’ve  got  an  evolving,  develop¬ 
mental  phase  that  has  some  elasticity 
to  it  because  this  has  never  been  done 
before,”  said  Danzig.  “None  of  us 
wanted  to  have  absolute,  ironclad 
dictates.” 


He  explained  that  planning  for  the 
newspaper  allowed  for  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  the  option  to  make 
changes.  Guidelines  that  were  estab¬ 
lished,  including  “an  understanding 
of  what  represents  reasonable 
plateaus,”  never  were  molded  into  a 
rigid  plan. 

Danzig  would  not  disclose  Hearst’ s 
financial  commitment  to  the  project. 

The  New  York-based  executive 


Hearst  is  encouraged  by  a  “healthy” 
percentage  response  to  blow-in  cards 
and  coupon  offers  in  the  U.S.  edition. 
“But  we  haven’t  looked  for  the  same 
kind  of  sales  index  that  we  look  for 
on  the  [Russian]  side  of  this,  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

Hearst  may  be  the  only  U.S.  firm 
to  co-publish  with  a  Russian  com¬ 
pany  a  full,  separately  staffed,  color 
offset  broadsheet  newspaper  in  two 


“For  whatever  it’s  worth”  said  Danzig,  “we  were 
there  first,  and  we  aiso  think  we  have  a  wonderfuiiy 
eniightened  joint  venture  partner  in  izvestia.” 


pointed  to  Hearst’ s  “different  expec¬ 
tation”  for  the  Washington  edition. 
Whereas  “the  major  circulation  ac¬ 
tivity”  is  sought  in  the  Confederation 
of  Independent  States,  in  the  U.S., 
said  Danzig,  Hearst  is  looking  to  grad¬ 
ually  convert  more  of  the  controlled 
circulation  among  “thought  leaders” 
to  paid  subscriptions. 

“We’ve  had  intriguing  sell-outs  in 
markets  like  Seattle  that  surprised  us 
initially,”  he  noted.  Even  if  Seattle 
proves  to  be  “an  anomaly,”  he  said 


languages.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  U.S.  organization  publishing  in 
or  for  Russia. 

Drawing  on  its  own  reporting,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  an  eight-page  edition  in  Russia 
for  two  years  (E&P,  Feb.  29).  Last 
winter,  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
Co.  began  publishing  a  four-page 
tabloid  insert  for  the  multimillion- 
circulation  Komsomolskaya  Pravda. 
And  just  five  weeks  ago,  the  Russian- 
language  biweekly  New  York  Times 
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Simone  named  RIT  president 


News  in  Review  was  launched  (E&P, 
May  9). 

The  News  in  Review  comes  clos¬ 
est  to  We/Mbl  in  start-up,  size,  cov¬ 
erage  and  frequency.  But  Danzig 
thinks  there  is  a  market  and  a  reader- 
ship  for  both,  and  said  he  understood 
the  Times  product  has  “a  very  differ¬ 
ent  tone  and  nature.” 

Furthermore,  he  sees  room  for 
many  in  an  enormous  market  with  di¬ 
verse  tastes  and  a  “great  appetite  for 
printed  material.” 

Having  reporters  from  the  CIS  re¬ 
publics  contribute  to  both  editions, 
however,  does  distinguish  We/Mbl 
Soon  after  launch,  as  important  as 
anything  else,  said  Danzig,  was  “a  lot 
of  favorable  comment  about  the  .  .  . 
thrust  of  the  content  and  the  nature  of 
the  product,”  because  We/Mbl  sought 
to  ensure  balanced  contributions  from 
Russian  and  U.S.  editors. 

At  the  Washington  office,  editor 
Max  McCrohon  noted  that  in  spite  of 
or  because  of  American  and  Russian 
staffers’  different  approaches  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  operation  works  well  — 
though  the  newsroom  seemed  as  busy 
as  one  facing  daily  deadlines. 

“For  whatever  it’s  worth,”  said 
Danzig,  “we  were  there  first,  and  we 
also  think  we  have  a  wonderfully  en¬ 
lightened  Joint  venture  partner  in 
Izvestia.” 

The  original  proposal  to  co-pub- 
lish  We/Mbl  dates  from  1990,  but 
Danzig  said  that  when  Hearst  began 
discussions  with  its  partner,  Izvestia 
was  already  on  its  way  to  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  state.  Between  then 
and  the  launch  earlier  this  year,  that 
independence  “matured  and  took 
form.” 

He  explained  that  changes  in  the 
last  two  years  in  the  old  Soviet  Union 
strengthened  the  partnership  because 
those  who  emerged  as  Izvestia’ s  lead¬ 
ers  are  the  ones  with  whom  Hearst 
had  its  original  discussions. 

“They  were  a  layer  removed  from 
the  most  senior  posts,  so  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  businesslike  approach  to 
things  has  now  emerged  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  role.  We  have  enormous  respect 
and  regard  for  them.” 

Among  those  leaders  he  cited 
Izvestia  editor  Igor  Golembiewsky. 

“While  we  were  dealing  with  Igor 
in  our  original  explorations,  he  was 
not  at  that  time  top  editor.  Now  he  is,” 
said  Danzig. 

Today,  he  said,  those  representing 
Izvestia’ s  editorial  leadership  “are 
perceived  by  many  of  their  Russian 
colleagues  as  national  heros  because 
of  what  they  have  stood  for  in  terms 
of  independent  journalism.  And  the 
way  they  have  conducted  themselves 
has  really  been  very  impressive.” 

— Jim  Rosenberg 


Albert  J.  Simone,  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  System  and 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa,  becomes  the  eighth 
president  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  in  September. 

In  Hawaii,  Simone  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  lO-campus,  86,000- 
student  system.  A  Boston  native  with 
a  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Mas¬ 


sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
he  takes  over  from  M.  Richard  Rose, 
who  leaves  RIT  this  month  after  13 
years  as  its  president. 

Among  Simone’s  qualifications, 
RIT  board  chairman  Thomas  Gosnell 
noted  his  extensive  international  con¬ 
tacts  and  “expertise  in  developing  a 
broad  array  of  industry-education 
agreements.” 
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tion  and  expansion.  It  was  under  Sher¬ 
man's  watch  that  Orlando  erected  its 
Lake  County  plant. 

At  about  the  same  time  Sherman 
moved  into  upper  management,  an¬ 
other  Texas  newsman,  Gerald  Zenick, 
found  himself  becoming  more  and 
more  involved  on  the  operations  side. 

By  1987,  Zenick  was  wearing  two 
hats.  Named  “Outstanding  Area  Jour¬ 
nalist”  by  his  alma  mater’ s  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  he  “stayed  active  in  newsroom 
product  and  production.”  Two  years 
later,  however,  he  made  the  decision, 
accepting  the  operations  director’s 
post. 

Now  45,  Zenick  is  vice  president 
of  production,  responsible  for  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  quality  assur¬ 
ance,  and  building  and  plant  opera¬ 
tions.  He  also  serves  on  his  state  as¬ 
sociation’s  recycling  task  force  and 
on  the  production  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

After  a  brief  stint  working  out  of  a 
New  York  City  hotel  as  a  traveling 
field  representative  for  his  fraternity, 
Zenick  felt  he  had  to  get  back  to 
Texas,  although  he  called  his  experi¬ 
ence  “a  wonderful  opportunity  to  see 
a  lot  of  the  country  and  grow  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit.” 

He  spent  most  of  his  first  five  years 
at  Capital  Cities’  Star-Telegram  as  a 
copy  editor,  slot  editor,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  writer.  But  in  1972,  when 
he  moved  to  the  Houston  Post  for  an¬ 
other  five  years  as  editor  of  its  “Spot¬ 
light”  magazine,  production  matters 
came  with  the  territory. 

Handling  primarily  features  pro¬ 
duction  and  entertainment  reviews, 
he  said  he  also  helped  the  systems  ed¬ 
itor,  developing  an  interest  in  news¬ 
room  operations.  As  a  one-man  show 
putting  out  the  magazine,  Zenick  said 
he  needed  “at  least  a  rudimentary 
knowledge”  of  what  happens  when 
pages  are  released,  in  platemaking 
and  on  press. 

“All  those  things  affected  the  qual¬ 
ity  ..  .  and  how  close  I  could  come  to 
pushing  my  deadlines,”  he  remem¬ 
bers.  Because  Spotlight  was  the  Post’s 
first  product  to  convert  to  cold  type, 
he  noted,  “there  was  really  a  sort  of 
proprietary  need  to  know  what  was 
happening  with  the  process.” 

He  pointed  to  an  interest  in  “trying 
to  understand  better  how  computers 
worked  in  the  newsroom”  and  in  im¬ 
proving  the  systems  editor’s  and  his 
own  knowledge  of  each  other’s  role. 

Back  in  Fort  Worth  late  in  1977, 


Orlando  Sentinel  RPC/Lake  County 


Zenick  progressed  through  various 
newsroom  posts,  including  features 
editor,  associate  managing  editor-fea¬ 
tures,  associate  managing  editor-op¬ 
erations  and,  finally,  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  for  operations  of  the  evening  edi¬ 
tion.  He  related  that  by  that  time  he 
not  only  had  “fairly  significant”  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  newsroom  bud¬ 
geting,  particularly  for  newsprint  uti¬ 
lization,  but  also  felt  inclined  to  re¬ 
main  involved  with  production 
processes. 

So  when  the  Star-Telegram  put  up 
a  new  plant  in  the  mid-’80s,  Zenick 
signed  on  for  a  year  as  a  member  of 
the  planning  program,  determining 
“what  the  newsroom  had  to  do  to  pre¬ 
pare  itself  for  moving  into  a  new 
plant,  in  terms  of  production”  and 
moving  from  letterpress  to  offset. 

The  good  and  the  bad  helped  pro¬ 
pel  him  into  production.  The  paper, 
he  said,  encourages  interdepartmen¬ 
tal  activity  and,  at  the  time,  he  added, 
it  was  also  having  problems  in  print 
quality  and  in  meeting  deadlines. 

Zenick  says  he  “developed  very 
strong  relationships  with  people  who 
were  in  the  production  operation.” 

With  no  intention  to  change  jobs, 
he  says  he  “just  offered  whatever  ser¬ 
vice  I  could  to  try  to  get  us  over  a  few 
of  the  small  humps.”  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  offered  a  post  in  production  op¬ 
erations. 

Says  Zenick,  “I  left  my  20-year  se¬ 
curity  blanket  in  the  newsroom  and 
just  decided  I’d  take  the  plunge.” 

More  recent  construction  of  an¬ 
other  suburban  offset  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facility  has  taken  a  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  off  the  news  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Largest  of  the  three  operations  con¬ 
sidered  here,  Knight-Ridder’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  evening  tabloid,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  put  its  new  color  presses  on 
edition  this  summer.  The  Daily  News 
will  be  the  first  to  print  at  the  near- 
$300  million  Schuylkill  plant,  about 


Photo  by  David  Cotton 

14  miles  from  downtown  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Exactly  one  year  ago  Inquirer  city 
editor  Bill  Marimow  was  tapped  to 
fill  the  new  position  of  assistant  to 
publisher  Robert  J.  Hall,  where  he  co¬ 
ordinates  the  transition  from  the 
downtown  plant  to  the  huge  Upper 
Merion  Township  site. 

At  the  time.  Hall  said  work  had  pro¬ 
gressed  sufficiently  that  someone  was 
needed  “whose  sole  focus  will  be  the 
transition  to  the  new  plant.”  In  that 
capacity,  Marimow  chairs  a  large 
transition  committee. 

Until  last  year,  Marimow’s  entire 
career  had  been  in  journalism.  He 
concedes  that  “It’s  been  probably  the 
most  intensive  learning  experience 
I’ve  had  since  college  —  maybe 
ever.” 

Like  Zenick,  Marimow  was  on  fa¬ 
miliar  ground  when  he  joined  his  em¬ 
ployer,  where  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  14  of  the  last  20  years.  Graduat¬ 
ing  Trinity  College  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  an  English  major  with  no 
specific  direction,  he  became  an  ed¬ 
itorial  trainee  for  a  Philadelphia- 
based  trade  publication.  Six  months 
later  the  city’s  old  evening  Bulletin 
hired  him  as  a  research  assistant  for 
economic  columnist  J.  A.  Livingston. 

Change  was  coming  to  the  Inquirer 
in  1972,  when  in  July  it  hired  both 
Livingston  and  Marimow,  who  worked 
four  days  per  week  as  an  economics 
reporter  and  spent  the  fifth  continuing 
to  assist  the  columnist. 

Then  in  the  fall,  says  Marimow, 
“Gene  Roberts  came  to  the  Inquirer 
.  .  .  and  turned  the  paper  and  my 
world  upside  down.” 

The  respected  editor  created  a 
Trends  desk,  which  assigned  young 
reporters  to  search  out  and  explore 
changes  in  society.  Marimow  re¬ 
members  some  of  the  ideas  —  young 
people  earning  more  money  in  their 
first  year  out  of  college  than  their  par¬ 
ents  ever  had  earned,  or  the  growing 
business  orientation  among  nearby 
Amish  people. 
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After  a  year  as  a  T rends  writer,  Ma- 
rimow  covered  labor  for  two  years, 
then  went  to  City  Hall  for  four  more 
years,  eventually  becoming  bureau 
chief  there. 

Except  for  a  year  as  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low  studying  the  First  Amendment  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  was  a  gen¬ 
eral-assignment  reporter  from  1980 
through  1986,  when  he  got  his  first 
editor’s  job,  handling  the  thrice- 
weekly  Main  Line  Neighbors  tab  sec¬ 
tion  covering  the  western  suburbs.  A 
year  later  he  moved  east  as  New  Jer¬ 
sey  editor,  and  in  1989  was  named 
city  editor. 

At  City  Hall,  Marimow  and  Jon¬ 
athan  Neuman  shared  a  public  service 
Pulitzer  for  stories  about  criminal  vi¬ 
olence  committed  by  city  police  of¬ 
ficers.  Seven  years  later,  Marimow 
won  a  Pulitzer  for  investigative  re¬ 
porting  in  a  series  on  police  K9  unit 
dogs  that,  he  said,  were  “severely 
maiming  and  mauling  innocent,  un¬ 
armed  men  and  women.” 

His  award-winning  work  appeared 
during  the  terms  of  two  very  contro¬ 
versial  mayors.  Under  Mayor  and  for¬ 
mer  police  commissioner  Frank  Riz¬ 
zo,  police  stories  became  “incendi¬ 
ary  issues,”  said  Marimow.  “Every 
story  we  wrote  became  sort  of  a  com¬ 
munity  cause  celebre.”  The  K9  series 


was  published  during  the  term  of  Wil¬ 
son  Goode,  who  gave  the  go-ahead 
for  police  to  bomb  the  residence  of  a 
local  radical  group,  killing  several 
members  and  burning  the  homes  of 
hundreds  in  the  neighborhood. 

With  that  background,  why  the 
move  from  covering  community  heart¬ 
ache  to  coordinating  corporate  head¬ 
aches? 

Marimow  prefaced  his  remarks 
with  the  blunt  concession  that  in  the 

ferent  newspaper  job. 

Marimow  recounted  that  during  his 
years  as  a  labor  writer,  he  got  to  know 
his  publisher  a  little  better  while  cov¬ 
ering  his  own  company. 

In  fact,  a  third  contemplated  career 
move  was  some  manner  of  work  with 
Hall.  He  brought  his  ideas  to  editor 
and  executive  vice  president  Maxwell 
E.P.  King,  whom  he  has  known  since 
joining  the  paper.  (King,  former  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  consumer  mar- 

Says  Zenick,  “1  left  my  20-year  security  blanket  in 
the  newsroom  and  just  decided  Td  take  the  plunge." 

last  1 1  months  the  only  time  he  felt 
fully  confident  about  what  he  was  up 
to  was  his  recent  service  as  a  Pulitzer 
judge.  As  for  the  rest,  “I’ll  never  be 
an  operations  executive,”  he  said. 

But  for  all  practical  purposes,  he 
is  that  for  the  time  being.  With  little 
elaboration,  he  mentions  being  at  a 
“crossroads”  in  spring  1991.  At  the 
time  he  came  up  with  four  or  five  ca¬ 
reer  moves  he  thought  worth  consid¬ 
ering,  among  them,  returning  to  re¬ 
porting  and  learning  more  about  la¬ 
bor  relations.  The  latter  could 
conceivably  open  the  way  to  a  dif- 


keting  and  distribution,  was  hired  and 
trained  by  Roberts,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  late  1990.) 

Marimow  said  King,  who  “seemed 
receptive”  to  all  his  ideas,  brought 
them  to  Hall’s  attention,  resulting  in 
his  current  assignment.  He  said  Hall 
first  talked  about  an  18-month  job, 
but  has  since  assigned  him  other 
tasks.  One  way  or  another,  however, 
Marimow  said  he  expects  to  be  back 
in  the  newsroom  some  day. 

Long  term,  he  says  he  has  always 
been  “much  more  interested  in  jour- 
(See  OPERATIONS  on  page  82) 
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( Continued  from  page  81 ) 

nalism  and  editing  than  I  was  in  pub¬ 
lishing,”  adding  that  it  was,  never¬ 
theless,  “a  great  opportunity.” 

Among  the  satisfactions  of  his  job, 
Marimow  lists  the  chance  to  get  to 
know  “people  in  every  nook  and 
cranny”  of  newspapering  and  the  re¬ 
spect  he  developed  for  the  work  and 
intellect  of  both  Larry  Marbert,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president,  operations,  re¬ 
search  and  planning,  and  John  Den- 
nan,  production  vice  president. 

“When  you  work  around  good  peo¬ 
ple,  and  you  have  the  capacity  to 
learn,  a  lot  of  it  flows  to  you,”  said 
Marimow. 

Representing  every  department  at 
both  papers,  members  of  PNI’s  tran¬ 
sition  committee  meet  every  two 
weeks,  and  smaller  working  groups 
meet  more  often  on  specific  issues. 
Among  them,  Marimow  listed  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  color  lab’s  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  two  newsrooms  —  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  consumed  weeks  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate.  Another  was  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  transition  sequence,  which 
paper  and  which  parts  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  first.  Nothing,  it  seems,  was 
overlooked:  Would  the  cafeteria  open 
for  training  or  not  until  full  produc¬ 
tion  was  under  way? 

More  pressing  were  the  presses’ 
new  22"  cutoff.  It  meant  formats 
would  change  for  page  components, 
accommodating  a  new  page  image 
size.  Marimow  said  a  separate  com¬ 
mittee  put  together  a  bible  for  the  new 
cutoff,  showing  all  required  changes 
and  a  timetable. 

In  spite  of  “myriad  little  details” 
to  follow  through  on,  Marimow  pre¬ 
dicted  “dramatic”  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  in  several  areas  and  said 
everything  is  on  track  for  printing  the 
Inquirer’s  travel  section  June  29  for 
the  next  Sunday’s  edition. 

A  job  and  a  career 

While  no  one  was  asked  for 
specifics,  none  of  the  three  would 
comment  even  generally  on  compen¬ 
sation.  Certainly  employees  seldom 
change  jobs  to  earn  less  money,  but 
averages  listed  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
salary  survey  show  that  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  sizes  of  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers,  editors  earn  $40,000  to  $50,000 
more  than  operations  executives. 

So  the  question  may  be  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  how  achievable  are  the  posi¬ 
tions.  It  is  probably  irrelevant  to  Ma¬ 
rimow,  who  sees  no  permanent  place 
for  himself  in  operations.  He  accepted 


his  current  assignment,  he  says,  for 
the  value  of  the  experience  alone.  He 
refers  questions  about  his  immediate 
future  to  his  bosses. 

Sherman,  who  made  his  decision 
years  before,  said  he  thought  his  “ca¬ 
reer  progression  .  .  .  was  much  faster 
along  this  track  than  whatever  it 
would  have  been  in  the  newsroom.” 

When  Zenick  left  the  news  side, 
there  was  only  one  management  level 
above  him  —  an  executive  editor  he 
hopes  will  remain  for  many  more 
years. 

“That  really  would  have  been  the 
only  growth  position  available  to  me,” 
he  said,  allowing  that  it  would  have 
offered  more  influence  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  direction  but  no  more. 

Moving  to  corporate  work  or  a  sis¬ 
ter  paper  within  their  groups  is  an¬ 
other  possible  option.  Zenick  was  un¬ 
certain  how  he  would  react  if  such  an 
offer  meant  leaving  Fort  Worth, 
which  he  said  had  always  held  out  the 
chance  to  advance  within  or  across 
departments. 

He  said  he  has  given  no  thought  to 
a  possible  offer  to  transfer  his  capa¬ 
bilities  to  another  Cap  Cities  paper, 
and  would  have  to  weigh  family  de¬ 
cisions  involved  in  a  relocation.  Al¬ 
though  corporate  managers  are  “very 
accessible”  and  are  seen  routinely 
throughout  the  year,  he  noted  that  the 
group’s  publications  are  very  inde¬ 
pendent  operations. 

It  is  also,  he  contends,  a  matter  of 
whether  one  remains  challenged  by  a 
job.  His  publisher,  he  said,  assigns 
him  a  variety  of  projects  not  strictly 
mechanical  in  nature.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  hopes  his  promotion  indi¬ 
cates  he  has  sufficiently  met  upper 
management’s  expectations. 

Sherman  expects  that  some  day  he 
will  put  in  time  in  a  Tribune  Co.  cor¬ 
porate  position,  which  he  called 
“probably  the  next  stage  after  this 
job.” 

If  that  role  allows  him  to  better  pro¬ 
mote  the  ideas  of  total  quality  man¬ 


agement,  he  said,  “that’ll  make  me  a 
happy  camper.” 

Zenick  conceded  that,  like  most 
others  in  the  business,  he  has  won¬ 
dered  about  someday,  somewhere  be¬ 
ing  a  publisher.  But,  he  said,  “those 
thoughts  are  somewhere  buried  .  .  . 
because  there’s  just  too  much  to  learn. 
I’m  not  looking  around  for  those 
types  of  opportunities  until  I’ve  mas¬ 
tered  what  I’ve  got  under  my  belt  right 
now.” 

Removing  himself  personally  from 
that  equation,  however,  he  concluded 
that  success  in  different  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  could  only  increase  the 
likelihood  of  moving  ahead  some¬ 
where  “simply  because  you  offer  a 
larger  array  of  experience.” 

An  important  aspect  of  that,  he 
added,  is  a  better  grasp  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  publishing  operations  and 
a  broader  view  of  procedures  that  is 
unseen  from  the  vantage  point  within 
a  single  department.  (See  story,  P.  62.) 

Does  Marimow  aspire  to  his  boss’s 
job?  “It’ s  something  that  I ’  ve  thought 
about.  I  would  never  want  to  be  a  pub¬ 
lisher  where  my  involvement  in  the 
newsroom  would  be  viewed  as  intru¬ 
sive,”  he  said.  Were  he  a  50-year-old 
publisher  with  a  35-  or  40-year-old 
editor  who  welcomed  his  input,  he 
continued,  “then  it  might  be  fun.  But 
the  truth  is,  I  feel  like  I  belong  in  the 
newsroom.” 

Satisfaction,  no  regrets 

In  different  ways,  all  three  derived 
satisfaction  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  making  an  organization  work  well. 
Among  his  successes,  Zenick  counts 
an  ability  to  give  the  support  needed 
“to  allow  the  people  who  report  to  me 
to  do  their  job  properly.”  The  tools, 
he  says,  were  there  for  him;  he  had 
only  to  understand  them  and  then  lend 
that  support  to  staffers  already  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  good  work  on  time. 

Staying  happy  in  the  new  work 
means  staying  focused  on  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zenick. 
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“Realistically,  if  you’re  going  to 
make  a  jump  like  that,  you  can’t  look 
back  over  your  shoulder  to  worry 
about  where  you’ve  been,  because 
you’re  not  going  to  give  the  efforts” 
the  new  job  demands.  He  adds  that  he 
“made  the  jump  willingly”  and  “thor¬ 
oughly  enjoys”  work  that  keeps  him 
too  busy  to  look  back. 

More  publicly  gratifying  big  sto¬ 
ries  or  awards  are  behind  him,  he  says, 
noting  that  his  relationship  with  the 
newsroom  remains  cordial  but  quite 
different  than  before. 

Zenick  did  acknowledge  always 
second-guessing  the  news  staff  “be¬ 
cause  you’re  not  under  the  pressure 
to  make  those  decisions  on  the  mo¬ 
ment,  as  they  are.” 

Said  Zenick:  “In  terms  of  the  things 
we  achieve,  oftentimes  there’s  no 
place  to  put  your  byline.  That’s  fine. 
Hopefully  the  people  I  report  to  inter¬ 
nally  recognize  the  work  that  is  being 
done  and  the  things  we’re  achieving.” 

He  said  he  finds  “there’s  just  as 
much  satisfaction  in  tackling  a  new 
product  and  producing  it  success¬ 
fully”  as  in  working  on  the  biggest 
breaking  news  stories.  “That’s  all  part 
and  parcel  of  why  I  haven’t  looked 
back,  I  guess.” 

He  likens  the  situation  to  journal¬ 
ists  who,  after  several  years,  must  de¬ 


cide  if  their  skills  best  suit  them  as 
reporters  or  editors.  An  editor,  he 
said,  leaves  behind  the  byline  and 
concentrates  on  making  and  moving 
the  news  product.  Like  the  change 
from  reporting  to  editing,  he  said,  one 
gets  over  leaving  the  newsroom. 

In  any  event,  upon  making  the 
move  to  operations,  said  Zenick,  his 
publisher  and  editor  assured  him  that 
if  the  change  did  not  work  in  the  short 


is  my  love.”  So  too,  doubtless,  is  his 
wife,  but  that  did  not  stop  him  from 
retrieving  his  pencil  and  gluepot  to 
edit  and  repaste  one  of  her  college  pa¬ 
pers  —  something  he  doubts  will 
happen  again. 

He  uses  his  red  pen  for  his  staff’s 
internal  communications  and  put 
copies  of  the  AP  Stylebook  on  their 
desks.  Answering  complaints  that  op¬ 
erations  does  not  write  for  publica¬ 


He  said  he  finds  “there’s  Just  as  much  satisfaction 
in  tackiing  a  new  product  and  producing  it  successfui- 
iy”  as  in  working  on  the  biggest  breaking  news  stories. 


term,  he  “could  always  make  a  grace¬ 
ful  re-entry  to  the  newsroom.” 

That,  of  course,  never  happened. 
Of  the  last  10  years,  he  said  the  past 
three  “have  been  the  most  challeng¬ 
ing,”  largely  because  of  expanded  is¬ 
sues  of  compliance  with  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  regula¬ 
tions. 

“I  wouldn’t  trade  the  move  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,”  he  insists.  “It’s 
been  very  educational,  extremely  in¬ 
formative,  and  superchallenging.” 

His  early  decision  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  Sherman  contends  that  “editing 


tion,  Sherman  insists  that  communi¬ 
cating  within  the  organization,  espe¬ 
cially  between  departments,  requires 
“writing  for  understanding.  There¬ 
fore  you  need  to  write  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly.” 

Upon  telling  John  Haile  that  some 
night  he  would  “just  like  to  sneak  up 
to  editorial  and  sit  on  the  rim  and  edit 
for  a  while,”  he  said  the  Sentinel’s 
editor  politely  suggested  he  refrain, 
probably  figuring  (as  does  Sherman) 
that  he  is  slow  and  several  years  out 
of  practice. 

(See  OPERATIONS  on  page  84) 


When  you  make  quality  products, 
they  speak  for  themselves. 

Western  Lithotech  plateroom 
chemistry  has  been  doing  just  that  for  over 
60  years. 

“Selling”  itself  with  dependable  pro¬ 
cessing  performance,  long  life,  and  in¬ 
novative  new  environmentcil  formulas. 

Today,  Western  offers  the  broadest  line 
of  developers,  finishers,  coatings  and  more. 

Specially  designed  for  newspapers,  it’s 
the  chemistry  that  helps  meet  deadline 
after  deadline...economically. 
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Operations 

( Continued  from  page  83) 

In  any  event,  he  regards  journal¬ 
ism  training  as  “invaluable”  and  “a 
real  key  to  success,”  citing  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  organizing  oral  and  written 
communications  into  a  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  ideas.  He  said  it  proved  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  in  project  planning, 
from  the  $38  million  plant  expansion 
to  the  competitive  expansion  of  sub¬ 
urban  zoning. 

Sherman  said  he  carried  this  notion 
back  to  A&M,  where  he  told  profes¬ 
sors  that  the  training  will  help  those 
considering  non-editorial  newspaper 
jobs. 

“We’ve  got  a  lot  of  bright  produc¬ 
tion  people  .  .  .  who  just  aren’t 
trained  in  communicating,”  he  said, 
stressing  that  when  properly  com¬ 
municated,  their  good  ideas  can  make 
a  difference. 

For  all  that,  like  Zenick,  Sherman 
expressed  no  second  thoughts  about 
his  direction. 

“I  believe  that  where  I  ended  up  is 
where  I  was  supposed  to  be,”  he  says, 
citing  the  fun  he  has  had,  his  relations 
with  others,  and  that  old  fear  of  be¬ 
coming  cynical.  Where  Zenick  “made 
the  jump  willingly,”  Sherman  says 
simply,  “I  walked  away  from  it.” 

Sherman  said  that  over  time  his  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  became  stronger 
—  as  a  consequence  of  age  rather  than 
the  nature  of  his  work  or  his  position 
in  the  company. 

When  elaborating  on  where  he 
“ended  up,”  it  is  no  surprise  when  he 
says  he  would  like  to  think  he  was 
smart  enough,  however  briefly,  to  fol¬ 
low  where  he  believes  “the  Lord  in 
all  His  wisdom”  led  him. 

While  he  knows  of  no  newspaper 
industry  group  organized  around  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  Sherman  allows  that 
“maybe  there  should  be  —  maybe 
that’s  my  next  goal.” 

Until  then,  however,  he  relies  on 
an  informal  association  of  his  peers. 
He  said  the  group  includes  John  Irvin, 
the  highly  regarded  and  recently  re¬ 
tired  5/.  Petersburg  Times  operations 
director,  F.  Page  Morris,  executive 
vice  president  at  The  State,  Columbia, 
S.C.,  and  Donald  H.  Patterson  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  at  Norfolk’s 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

For  support  and  reassurance  of  pur¬ 
pose,  said  Sherman,  “One  of  us  can 
call  the  other  if  the  lions  are  at  the 
door,  and  kind  of  talk  through  it .  .  .” 
To  which  he  later  added:  “I’m  really 
going  to  miss  John.  I’m  not  sure  I’m 
going  to  let  him  retire  from  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Sherman  also  seems  to  share 


Zenick’s  view  of  successful  opera¬ 
tions  management,  describing  it  in 
terms  of  what  it  allows  others  to  ac¬ 
complish.  It  is  also  hard  to  discern 
who  is  prouder  of  his  quality  assur¬ 
ance  program’s  results. 

Sherman  noted  that  the  Sentinel 
was  among  the  first  newspapers  to  be¬ 
come  involved,  in  1981,  in  repro¬ 
duction  quality  assurance. 

Soon  after  taking  over  as  director 
five  years  ago,  he  said,  “we  took  that 
to  a  new  level,”  experimenting  with 
and  developing  total  quality  man¬ 
agement.  The  overall  aim  is  to  em¬ 
power  staffers  and  include  them  in 
decision  making. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Sentinel  fin¬ 
ished  training  all  its  620  operations 
employees  in  the  principles  of  TQM. 
Each  went  through  an  internally  de¬ 
veloped  seven-hour  course  taught  by 
three  managers,  two  at  a  time,  “who 
did  an  excellent  job,”  according  to 
their  boss. 

Sherman  got  his  first  shot  at  mak¬ 
ing  a  major  contribution  while  still 
the  paper’s  prepress  manager.  The 
press  production  manager  had  come 
up  with  a  newsprint  waste  reduction 
system.  Now  a  highly  successful  pro¬ 
gram,  the  system  originally  was  found 
to  run  only  if  supported  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  PC  program. 

“For  the  price  of  a  six-pack  of  diet 
Dr  Pepper,”  Sherman  said,  he  wrote 
the  program  over  a  weekend,  which 
he  credits  to  his  work  with  the  sys¬ 
tems  vendor  years  before. 

“One  of  the  most  rewarding  things 
I’ve  seen  in  my  life  is  watching  a  press 
crew  take  responsibility  for  what 
they’re  doing  and  the  quality  of  their 
product,”  said  Sherman. 

He  cited  one  press  crew  that,  using 
only  existing  equipment,  “basically 
came  up  with  a  new  configuration  for 
a  press  that  substantially  improved” 
the  reproduction  quality  while  re¬ 
ducing  waste. 

“My  production  managers  and  en¬ 
gineers  could  not  have  come  up  with 
that  with  months  of  trying  because 
they  weren’t  close  enough  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  the  problem,”  he  continued. 
“Nor  were  they  motivated  enough. 
These  guys  were  doing  it  because  it 
was  their  baby,  their  show.” 

He  called  it  one  example  of  “little 
fires”  now  being  set  all  over  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  —  spreading  the  idea  that 
staffers  can  make  a  difference.  (Sher¬ 
man  will  talk  about  his  experience 
with  TQM  at  Monday’s  ANPA/TEC 
human  resources  workshop.) 

One  of  his  career’s  unexpected 
episodes  arose  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  strike  from  fall  1990  to 
spring  1991.  The  Tribune  Co.,  he  re¬ 
called,  made  a  “bad  decision”  when 
it  chose  him  to  take  charge  of  the 


News’  production  payroll,  which  was 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  work 
force.  Without  help  or  experience,  he 
went  off  to  New  York  to  manage  pay¬ 
ment  of  470  new  hires,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  system  was  slow  and  lacked 
both  procedures  and  organization. 

“Working  with  some  real  talented 
and  dedicated  people,  we  managed  to 
get  everybody  paid,”  he  said,  adding 
that  only  now  does  he  find  the  as¬ 
signment  amusing. 

Zenick  summarizes  his  principal 
duty  as  ensuring  on-time  quality  re¬ 
production  and  distribution.  With  no 
engineering  background,  he  says, 
“I’m  not  even  certain  that  people  trust 
me  with  a  screwdriver.”  But  what  he 
describes  as  an  excellent  production 
staff  does  not  look  to  him  for  advice 
about  water-ink  curves,  roller  instal¬ 
lation,  inserter  operations,  or  the  like. 

What  he  brings  to  the  job,  he  said, 
are  people  management  skills,  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  newsroom  prac¬ 
tices,  and  an  ability  to  take  produc¬ 
tion  practices  back  to  the  newsroom. 
In  the  process,  according  to  Zenick, 
quality  has  improved  and  the  news  is 
moving  more  smoothly  into  print. 

For  that,  fostering  communications 
is  important.  He  maintains  that  once 
people  begin  talking,  they  find  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  typical  inter¬ 
departmental  animosities  to  exist  in 
the  first  place. 

People  further  discover,  he  says, 
that  the  jerk  in  the  other  department 
usually  turns  out  to  be  no  worse  a  per¬ 
son  than  they  are,  and  is  probably  just 
as  committed  to  moving  out  a  good 
product.  “You’ ve  just  got  to  get  them 
going  in  the  same  direction.” 

Shying  away  from  what  he  believes 
is  overused  management  science  jar¬ 
gon,  Zenick  talks  about  team  prob¬ 
lem  solving  that  shuns  “waving  titles 
around”  and  any  oversensitivity  when 
“toes  get  stepped  on.” 

Quality  assurance,  he  says,  must 
begin  in  newsrooms,  which,  although 
perhaps  not  always  recognized,  of¬ 
ten  “tend  to  be  at  the  crux  of  what 
drives  the  machine,  in  terms  of  op¬ 
portunities  and  in  terms  of  problems.” 

For  a  change,  he  continued,  news¬ 
paper  management  “put  somebody 
who  understood  the  internal  work¬ 
ings  of  a  newsroom  in  a  position  to 
maybe  make  both  ends  meet  in  the 
middle. 

“If  we’re  going  to  cause  all  the 
problems,  sometimes  we  need  to  be 
responsible  for  trying  to  help  solve 
them.” 

Combining  “great  cooperation” 
from  news  and  advertising  with  “ter¬ 
rific  leadership”  in  press  and  post¬ 
press  has  made  Ft.  Worth’s  quality 
assurance  program  “a  pacesetter”  that 
he  is  ready  to  match  against  that  of 
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any  other  newspaper. 

Zenick  noted  that  when  the  Star- 
Telegram  packaging-distribution 
manager  retired,  he  had  the  prepress 
manager  add  post-press  oversight  to 
his  responsibilities.  Now,  he  says, 
“We’re  fortunate  to  have  a  manager 
who  not  only  knows  when  a  product 
is  instituted,  he  knows  when  a  prod¬ 
uct  has  to  go  out  the  door.” 

*  *  * 

Until  Marimow  does  move  back  to 
the  newsroom,  life  on  the  operations 
side,  he  says,  “can  be  structured  to  be 
a  little  more  manageable  and  efficient.” 

With  his  focus  now  on  the  paper’s 
business  rather  than  its  stories,  his 
workday  begins  earlier  and  “almost 
always  ends  a  lot  earlier  than  it  did  as 
city  editor,”  when  he  faced  “looming 
deadlines”  for  the  A  and  B  editions. 

The  difference,  he  says,  is  that  a 
conscientious  editor’s  day  usually 
ends  “when  the  slowest  or  most  per¬ 
fectionist  reporter”  completes  his  or 
her  story.  “As  an  editor,  you’re  al¬ 
ways  at  the  mercy  and  whim  of  the 
reporters  —  which  is  as  it  should  be.” 

As  city  editor,  his  day  began  shortly 
after  waking  and  reading  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  when  he  would  write  notes 
to  reporters  whose  stories  he  liked  and 
notes  to  himself  to  talk  to  staffers 
whose  work  needed  help. 

He  would  show  up  at  9  a.m. 
(“pretty  early  for  the  Inquirer  news¬ 
room”)  to  spend  the  day  talking  to 
reporters  and  editors  about  stories, 
and  later  editing  those  stories  until  9 
p.m.  “The  result,”  he  said,  “was  a 
very,  very  frenetic  and  protracted 
kind  of  day.” 

Without  someone  to  fill  in,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  editors  cannot  tell  their  fam¬ 
ilies  when  they  will  be  home,  or  pre¬ 
dict  whether  a  commitment  will  be 
kept.  “As  city  editor,  I  really  felt  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sort  of  shepherding  the 
city  budget  through,  start  to  finish,” 
he  said. 

However,  Marimow  contends  that 
his  currently  saner  schedule  “doesn’t 
make  any  difference.  Being  city  edi¬ 
tor  was  fulfilling;  doing  this  is  ful¬ 
filling.” 

Daily  reporting  was  something 
else.  He  described  cyclical  work¬ 
loads,  especially  for  a  beat,  with 
sometimes  intense,  quite  lengthy  ac¬ 
tivity.  Follow-up  to  his  police  dog 
stories  in  1984  kept  Marimow  going 
seven  days  a  week  for  a  month,  but 
by  July,  he  said,  “my  days  became 
civilized:  there  was  time  for  lunch; 
there  was  time  for  racquetball;  and  I 
could  plan  my  life.” 

Unlike  the  editor’s  life,  he  said, 
“when  a  beat  is  not  busy  as  hell,  a  re¬ 
porter  can  figure  out  what  time  to 
come  in  in  the  morning  and  even  make 
commitments  at  night.” 


More  on  VDTs  and  miscarriages 


A  physicist  with  Helsinki’s  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Occupational  Health  noted  a 
3'/2  times  greater  rate  of  miscarriage 
among  VDT  operators  exposed  to  ex¬ 
tremely  low  magnetic  fields  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  nine-miligauss  strength  com¬ 
pared  with  others  exposed  to  ELF 
fields  of  less  than  4  mG,  according  to 
the  March/ April  issue  of  VDT  News. 

The  account  was  based  on  prelim¬ 
inary  results  of  a  new  Finnish  epi¬ 
demiological  study  presented  at  a  Jan¬ 
uary  conference  in  Brussels.  The  New 
York-based  newsletter  called  it  “the 
first  time  magnetic  field  exposures 
have  been  an  integral  part  of  an  epi¬ 
demiological  study  of  VDT  repro¬ 
ductive  risks.”  It  said  the  researcher 
“also  reported  a  significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  miscarriages  among 
women  exposed  to  strong,  very  low 
frequency  magnetic  fields.” 

The  Finnish  study  showed  no  risk 
of  miscarriage  when  women  were  clas¬ 
sified  by  hours  worked  at  VDTs.  Maila 
Hietanen  told  the  newsletter,  “It’ s  only 
when  exposures  are  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  actual  magnetic  field  ex¬ 
posures  that  you  see  an  effect.”  She 
said  new  VDTs  that  meet  the  latest 
Swedish  guidelines  for  emissions  do 


not  have  high-strength  fields. 

Hietanen  and  an  epidemiologist 
from  the  institute  urged  cautious  in¬ 
terpretation  of  results  from  what  was 
called  “the  first  study  on  reproductive 
risks  associated  with  VDT  magnetic 
fields.”  Final  results  will  be  presented 
at  a  September  conference  in  Berlin. 

Kodak  exec  takes 
RIT  research  post 

Robert  E.  Sandholzer,  a  former 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  executive,  was 
named  research  and  testing  director 
at  the  Technical  and  Education  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Graphic  Arts  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

He  succeeds  William  Eisner,  who 
recently  retired  (£c£P,  May  9,  P.  28). 

Before  joining  the  T&E  Center, 
Sandholzer  was  director  of  world¬ 
wide  marketing  planning  for  printing 
products  in  Kodak’s  Graphics  Imag¬ 
ing  Systems  Division.  He  earlier  held 
other  executive  posts  at  Kodak,  where 
he  was  employed  for  28  years.  The 
institute  and  Kodak  headquarters  are 
in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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strike 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

ters,  where  contract  carriers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  were  supposed  to  pick  up  pa¬ 
pers  for  their  routes. 

The  Teamsters  refused  to  accept 
management’s  imposition  of  new 
terms  and  walked  out  the  day  the  new 
distribution  system  was  to  start. 

Days  earlier,  the  NLRB  had  issued 
a  complaint  of  unfair  labor  practices 
against  the  Press  Co.  based  on  union 
accusations.  A  hearing  was  scheduled 
for  November.  The  company  denies 
the  charges. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  stoppage, 
hundreds  of  other  workers — the  union 
says  as  many  as  600  more — were  laid 
off. 

Strikers  have  been  picketing  the 
company’s  Northside  inserting  plant 
and  the  two  distribution  centers. 

The  union  and  management  met 
separately  May  27  with  federal  me¬ 
diator  John  Pinto,  who  asked  both 
sides  to  re-evaluate  their  positions 
and  try  to  find  common  ground.  An¬ 
other  session  was  scheduled  for  June 
4. 

The  company  has  said  it  wants  to 
cut  the  Teamsters’  jobs  over  two 
years.  It  later  agreed  to  negotiate  job 
buyouts  and  the  term  of  the  reduc¬ 
tions,  but  it  offered  no  dollars  for  jobs. 

Union  leaders,  arguing  that  mem¬ 
bers  would  never  approve  a  contract 
eliminating  75%  of  their  jobs,  have 
proposed  eliminating  up  to  200  jobs 
as  long  as  workers  are  offered  buy¬ 
outs  to  leave  and  lifetime  job  guar¬ 
antees  if  they  stay. 

As  Teamsters  attorney  Pass  said, 
“How  am  I  going  to  get  400  guys  to 
vote  themselves  into  extinction?’’ 

Asked  why  the  Press  Co.  did  not 
attempt  to  publish  during  the  strike, 
spokesman  Notter  said  it  “did  not 
want  to  force  the  issue,”  but  neither 
has  it  ruled  out  resuming  daily  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  strike. 

“We  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  readers  and  advertisers,”  Notter 
said.  “We  are  determined  to  get  this 
operation  back  in  control  and  get  it 
fixed  so  we  can  be  competitive  in 
years  ahead.” 

Pass  insists  the  Press  has  a  motive 
for  wanting  a  strike:  According  to  the 
JOA,  if  the  Press  loses  money  for  two 
years  in  a  row  it  can  escape  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  win  the  Pittsburgh  market 
for  itself. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  truth  to 
that,”  Notter  said,  blaming  the  Team¬ 
sters  for  endangering  the  business  by 
striking. 

In  a  separate  but  related  develop¬ 
ment,  Gannett  Co.’s  nearby  North 


Hills  News  Record  brought  in  a  new 
management  team  and  converted 
from  twice  weekly  to  a  six-day  pub¬ 
lishing  schedule.  During  the  strike  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  News  Record  and  Val¬ 
ley  News  Dispatch  in  Tarentum  also 
said  they  will  publish  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 


Principles 

( Continued  from  page  73 ) 

ders  will  permit  journalists  to  ride  on 
military  vehicles  and  aircraft  when¬ 
ever  feasible.  The  military  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  transportation  of 
pools. 

8.  Consistent  with  its  capabilities, 
the  military  will  supply  PAOs  (pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officers)  with  facilities  to 
enable  timely,  secure,  compatible 
transmission  of  pool  material  and  will 
make  these  facilities  available  when¬ 
ever  possible  for  filing  independent 
coverage. 

In  cases  when  government  facili¬ 
ties  are  unavailable,  journalists  will, 
as  always,  file  by  any  other  means 
available.  The  military  will  not  ban 
communications  systems  operated  by 
news  organizations,  but  electromag¬ 
netic  operations  security  in  battlefield 
situations  may  require  limited  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  such  systems. 

9.  These  principles  will  apply  as 
well  to  the  operations  of  the  standing 
DoD  National  Media  Pool  system. 

Hollinger  earns  less; 

U.S.  papers  better 

Hollinger  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph  and  80  U.S. 
dailies,  reported  net  earnings  of  $4 1 .4 
million  (Canadian)  last  year,  compared 
with  $34.2  million,  a  year  earlier. 

The  Canadian-based  company  re¬ 
ported  per-share  earnings  rose  to  300, 
from  240  in  1990,  as  revenues  de¬ 
clined  slightly  to  $780  million. 

The  Telegraph,  which  increased 
cover  prices,  now  earns  40%  of  its 
revenue  from  circulation,  now  about 
1.1  million  daily. 

Profit  margins  at  Hollinger’s  U.S. 
arm,  American  Publishing  Co.,  fell 
2%  from  a  year  earlier.  Operating 
profits  rose  15%  to  $33  million  and 
revenues  rose  17%  as  daily  circula¬ 
tion  grew  to  497,000. 

One  of  the  few  buyers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  American  Publishing  acquired 
eight  small  dailies  last  year,  estab¬ 
lished  a  regional  news  service  for  its 
Illinois  papers  and  started  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  network  to  link  its 
small-town  newspapers. 


RCFP  protests 
L.A.  subpoenas 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  has  protested  the  is¬ 
suance  of  federal  subpoenas  seeking 
unpublished  print  photos  and  broad¬ 
cast  videotape  from  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  covered  the  recent  riots  in 
Los  Angeles. 

In  a  letter  to  U.S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  William  A.  Barr,  RCFP  execu¬ 
tive  director  Jane  E.  Kirtley  noted  that 
“By  issuing  such  broad  and  sweep¬ 
ing  subpoenas,  the  government  is  im¬ 
properly  interfering  with  the  right  of 
the  news  media  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
seminate  news  and  information  to  the 
public.  By  demanding  to  examine 
outtakes  and  other  unpublished  news¬ 
gathering  materials,  the  government 
is  impermissibly  intruding  on  the  ed¬ 
itorial  process,  which  is  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment.” 

Kirtley  further  pointed  out  the 
irony  that  “these  subpoenas  should 
be  issued  just  three  days  after  the 
State  Department  protested  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government’s  search  and  seizure 
of  files  at  the  Washington  Post’s  bu¬ 
reau  in  Beijing  (E&P,  May  23,  P.  28). 
The  State  Department  clearly  recog¬ 
nizes  what  the  Justice  Department 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of;  that  gov¬ 
ernment  interference  with  news  gath¬ 
ering  can  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
right  to  report  and  receive  news.” 

Further,  the  RCFP  letter  noted  that 
the  subpoenas  not  only  violate  the 
U.S.  Constitution  but  also  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General’s  Guidelines, 
which  require  government  officials 
to  seek  the  information  from  non¬ 
media  sources  before  seeking  mate¬ 
rials  from  journalists. 

Puerto  Ricans  favor 
El  Diario,  Newsday 

El  Diario-La  Prensa  and  New  York 
Newsday  are  seen  as  more  responsive 
to  Puerto  Ricans,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  25 1  New  Y  ork  City  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  leaders. 

El  Diario  was  called  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  by  52% — the  only  news  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  majority — of  the 
leaders  who  responded  to  the  mail 
survey  for  the  Institute  for  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  Policy. 

In  the  English-language  press. 
New  York  Newsday  was  called  re¬ 
sponsive  by  32%  of  those  who  an¬ 
swered.  The  Daily  News  polled  1 8%. 
The  New  York  Post  and  New  York 
Times  tied  with  2%. 

Seen  as  least  responsive  to  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans  was  English-language  television. 
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mentation  solution  which  Howard 
Publications  has  had  customized  for 
newspapers. 

Editing  software  has  been  further 
customized  by  Times  editors  who  in¬ 
cluded  their  favorite  keystroke  com¬ 
mands  from  other  applications. 

All  reporters  and  editors  can  ac¬ 
cess  an  electronic  library  that  is  also 
made-to-order. 

In  addition  to  keyword  searches, 
the  library,  resident  in  a  SPARCsta- 
tion,  allows  users  to  search  by  topic. 
Stories  then  appear  on  the  screen 
ranked  by  relevance  to  the  topic. 

The  classified  advertising  system 
was  also  customized  at  Howard’s  re¬ 
quest,  and  is  even  more  of  a  hybrid: 
VisionData  wrote  the  business  pro¬ 
gram  and  Island  Graphics  produced 
a  WYSIWYG  graphics  package  for 
typesetting.  Text  and  graphics  are 
merged  in  PostScript  and  have  win¬ 
dows  function. 

The  fileserver  for  the  25-terminal 
classified  system  has  four  levels  of 
RISC  chips. 

One  constant:  change 

Any  description  of  Times  computer 
systems,  however,  is  by  definition  a 
snapshot.  Change  is  the  paper’s  one 
constant. 

Just  30  months  since  it  opened  the 
doors  to  the  new  building,  the  Times 
just  completed  its  third  major  com¬ 
puter  reconfiguration,  a  $200,000  up¬ 
grade  to  boost  the  power  levels  of  its 
fileservers  and  some  of  the  older  Mac¬ 
intosh  computers. 

Because  of  the  increasing  volume 
of  color  —  especially  in  ads  —  the 
Times  is  constantly  running  a  tech¬ 
nological  race  to  process  its  huge  data 
demands  faster. 

Bill  Howard  is  already  nostalgic 
for  a  future  “10  years  from  now 
[when]  the  data  movement  consider¬ 
ations  we  agonize  about  now  will  be 
gone.” 

The  art  production  department  re¬ 
cently  upgraded  its  Macintosh  II  ter¬ 
minal  to  handle  color  quicker. 

“This  is  like  a  rocket,”  artist  David 
Leslie  said. 

Nevertheless,  Howard  is  clearly 
looking  beyond  these  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

“We  view  this  as  our  last  upgrade 
on  the  Mac,”  Howard  said. 

Paying  off 

If  the  Mac  II’s  capabilities  are  al¬ 
ready  a  little  passe  to  publisher 
Howard,  however,  the  northeastern 


Indiana  marketplace  is  starting  to 
warm  up  to  it. 

Times  space  salespeople  have  been 
selling  merchants  up  to  color,  and  the 
ads  have  proven  dramatically  effec¬ 
tive. 

“I’ve  seen  excitement  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  that  1  hadn’t  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore,”  artist  Leslie  said. 

“We’re  giving  them  an  ad  that  is 
now  enhanced,  and  they  are  getting 
more  responses,  and  the  excitement 
is  growing,”  he  added. 

A  large  sign  posted  in  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  recently  trumpeted  the  re¬ 
sults:  Lake  County  advertising  had 
increased  17.7%  in  the  month  of 
April. 

“There’s  been  a  paradigm  shift  in 
the  marketplace,”  publisher  Howard 
said.  “We’re  finding  if  we  perform, 
if  we’re  aggressive,  there  is  business 
out  there  for  us. 

“But  it  won’t  come  easily,”  he 
added.  “It’s  a  cultural  thing.” 

The  Times  also  set  about  changing 
its  own  culture  as  it  moved  to  a  digi¬ 
tal  newspaper,  Howard  noted. 

“This  has  been  not  only  a  systems 
upgrade,  but  a  total  cultural  approach 
where  artists  have  to  understand  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,”  Howard  said. 

It  is  probably  no  coincidence,  ei¬ 
ther,  that  the  business  and  editorial 
offices  are  separated  not  by  some  ar¬ 
chitectural  equivalent  of  a  Great 
Wall,  but  a  shopping  mall-like 
atrium. 

The  Times  —  which  has  been 
locked  for  years  in  a  battle  with  an¬ 
other  heavy  color  user,  the  bigger 
Post-Tribune  of  Gary  —  has  begun 
to  reap  circulation  benefits  from  its 


new  electronic  newspaper  as  well  as 
ad  increases. 

The  latest  FAS-FAX  report  from 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  for 
instance,  showed  daily  circulation 
was  up  1,215  from  the  year-ago  pe¬ 
riod  to  65,494,  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  was  up  1,609  to  72,740. 

“I  think  this,”  Howard  said  of  his 
paper,  “is  where  the  industry  is  mov¬ 
ing  to.” 


Vendors  join 
USA  Today’s  young 
readership  program 

Printing  Ink  suppliers  U.S.  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  and  J.M.  Huber,  newsrack 
supplier  E.B.  Metals,  and  label  sup¬ 
plier  Label  America  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  USA  Today  to  help  re¬ 
verse  declining  newspaper  readership 
among  the  young. 

The  group  will  provide  USA  To¬ 
day  and  its  “How  to  Teach  with  USA 
Today”  curriculum  for  750  fourth- 
and  fifth-grade  classrooms  in  six 
states.  With  the  newspapers,  schools 
receive  a  lesson  plan  for  use  with  that 
day  ’  s  edition.  It  covers  all  disciplines, 
including  reading,  writing,  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  and  mathematics. 

The  suppliers  provide  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  support  of  the  International 
Reading  Association’s  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  schools  and  homes  to  work 
together  to  motivate  children  to  learn 
to  read,  write,  and  think,  as  well  as 
its  overall  goal  of  improving  reading 
and  literacy  worldwide. 
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Knight-Ridder,  The  New  York  Times,  Reuters,  Gannett,  Agence  France-Presse, 
The  Los  ^igeles  Times  Syndicate,  Allsport,  the  Bettmann  Archive  and 
many  other  prestigious  news  organizations  use 
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sales  and  marketing  director  David 
R.  Lightfoot  insists,  “There  is  no 
change  in  direction.” 

In  addition  to  Lightfoot,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Du  Pont  with  its  acquisition 
of  Crosfield,  Greg  Taylor  remains  on 
board.  President  of  the  also-acquired 
ImagiTex,  Taylor  became  Camex 
president  in  December. 

Betlem  was  Du  Pont’s  third  exec¬ 
utive  to  take  over  as  general  manager 
of  its  Printing  &  Publishing  business. 
Upon  Hagen’s  departure  he  also 
served  as  acting  president  of  Camex. 
In  March,  not  long  before  Sorelle 
talked  to  E&P,  Betlem  also  retired. 
Lightfoot  said  Betlem’ s  decision  was 
strictly  personal  in  nature. 

Since  March,  Lightfoot  continued. 
Printing  and  Publishing’s  “funda¬ 
mental  strategies  remain  intact.” 

For  newspapers,  he  noted,  there 
would  be  a  “quite  significant”  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  strategy  and  assem¬ 
bly  of  product  at  ANPA/TEC  92. 

Noting  the  Chronicle  would  soon 
go  live  with  its  editorial  system, 
Lightfoot  said  its  “development  is 
certainly  accelerating.”  In  view  of  its 
architecture,  he  called  Whirlwind  “a 
major  new  system  without  parallel.” 

Du  Pont,  he  said,  believes  timing  of 
the  development  of  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  coincides  with  a  need  by  many  pa¬ 
pers  to  replace  systems  long  past  their 
prime.  He  said  there  is  no  danger  the 
system  is  too  finely  tailored  for  the 
Chronicle,  and  added,  “it’ s  already  be¬ 
ing  looked  at  by  a  number  of  major 
newspapers  with  great  interest.” 

Jerome  M.  Smith  is  now  P&P  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  posi¬ 
tions  he  held  while  with  Du  Pont  Di¬ 
agnostic  Imaging,  which  is  under  the 
same  Imaging  Systems  and  Medical 
Products  sector  as  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing.  But  neither  Smith  nor  any  of 
his  predecessors  at  P&P  have  had 
strong  backgrounds  in  printing  or 
publishing,  although  in  one  way  or 
another  all  were  veteran  Du  Pont  ex¬ 
ecutives  involved  in  imaging  tech¬ 
nologies. 

In  reference  to  Smith’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  a  Du  Pont  spokesman  said, 
“We’re  looking  more  at  the  role  of  a 
management  person,  as  opposed  to 
someone  who’s  the  pure  technician 
or  technocrat.” 

He  said  the  issue  is  more  a  matter 
of  Smith’s  management  capabilities, 
regardless  of  his  capacity  to  learn  the 
fine  points  of  printing  in  a  few  weeks. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  spokesman 
noted  that  in  successfully  demon¬ 
strating  business  sense  and  skills. 


management  and  leadership  over 
more  than  20  years  at  other  Du  Pont 
businesses.  Smith  also  proved  to  be 
a  “quick  study.” 

With  Smith,  Ellen  J.  Kullman  (also 
from  Diagnostic  Imaging)  took  over 
as  worldwide  business  director  at 
Printing  &  Publishing,  a  post  for¬ 
merly  held  by  John  A.  Munday,  who 
became  strategic  planning  director. 
Munday  has  been  a  mainstay  of  the 
Printing  &  Publishing  management 
team  since  working  with  the  original 
general  manager.  Cliff  Schwieter, 
who  also  retired. 

Journalists 
pledge  $10,000 
for  annual  awards 

Larry  and  Carolyn  Keith  of  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.Y.,  have  pledged  $  10,000 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  to  estab¬ 
lish  annual  awards  for  students  in¬ 
terested  in  sports  journalism. 

The  school’s  top  graduate  or  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  in  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and  sports  photography  each  will 
receive  a  $250  Larry  and  Carolyn 
Keith  Award  in  Sports  Journalism. 

Larry  Keith,  a  1 969  graduate  of  the 
UNC-CTH  school,  is  editorial  projects 
director  of  Sports  Illustrated.  He  has 
been  with  the  magazine  22  years  in 
assorted  positions  and  developed  the 
editorial  prospectus  for  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  for  Kids. 

Carolyn  Keith  worked  for  the  mag¬ 
azine  from  1 97 1  until  1 977  when  she 
left  for  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 
She  later  served  as  free-lance  picture 
editor  of  the  magazine  until  1984. 

Kodak  exec  joins 
Perot  campaign 

The  executive  responsible  for  Ko¬ 
dak’s  Atex  Inc.  subsidiary  has  tem¬ 
porarily  left  his  post  to  work  for  the 
presidential  campaign  of  Texas  ty¬ 
coon  H.  Ross  Perot. 

John  P.  White,  on  leave  of  absence 
as  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.’s  Inte¬ 
gration  and  System  Products  Divi¬ 
sion,  began  work  in  Dallas  the  first 
week  of  May  as  issues  coordinator  for 
the  Perot  Petition  Committee. 

A  professor  of  economics  at  Le 
Moyne  College,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
1 960s,  White  also  worked  in  President 
Jimmy  Carter’s  administration  as 
deputy  director  in  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget  and  was  assistant 
I  secretary  of  defense  in  1977-1978. 


Beating 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


In  subsequent  conversations, 
Ameritech  dropped  its  push  for 
ratepayer-subsidized  fiber-optic  con¬ 
nections  —  but  it  stubbornly  resisted 
setting  up  separate  subsidiaries  for  its 
competitive  services. 

From  a  newspaper  viewpoint,  of 
course,  separate  subsidiaries  were  es¬ 
sential.  Otherwise,  Illinois  Bell  could 
subsidize  its  competitive  services 
with  the  guaranteed  profits  of  its 
monopoly  services. 

Beginning  May  1,  a  curious  se¬ 
quence  of  events  occurred. 

First,  while  Thornton  and  Bennett 
were  occupied  talking  with  Gov. 
Edgar’s  chief  of  staff,  Illinois  Bell 
lobbyists  on  the  floor  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  managed  to  get  a  bill  into  the 
small  conference  committee. 

“I  don’t  want  to  say  it  was  a  setup 
but  the  fact  is  that  Dave  Bennett  and 
I  were  drawn  away  when  this  hap¬ 
pened,”  Thornton  said. 

Then  the  conference  committee  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  hearings,  but  in  an  un¬ 
usual  arrangement  all  opponents  went 
first. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  the  con¬ 
ference  chairman  suggested  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Ameritech  talk. 

It  was  May  5. 

“At  this  point  we  were  running  out 
of  time  because  the  [law  expired]  May 
15  and  [legislators]  only  work  three 
days  a  week,”  Thornton  said. 

The  final  talk  was  successful,  how¬ 
ever:  Ameritech  dropped  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  separate  subsidiaries. 

Newspapers  had  won. 

The  law  passed  40  to  14  with  one 
abstention  in  the  Senate  and  68  to  44 
with  five  abstentions  in  the  House, 
and  was  signed  by  Gov.  Edgar  on  May 
14. 

Perhaps  because  legislators  were  a 
little  sick  of  the  telecommunications 
debate,  the  new  law  will  not  expire 
until  Dec.  31,  1999. 

In  the  meantime,  Thornton  said, 
“Newspapers  will  need  to  be  vigilant 
about  the  new  services  that  will  be 
rolled  out  by  Illinois  Bell  or  GTE  or 
the  others.  Newspapers  might  have  to 
be  more  vigilant  before  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission.” 


Circulation  gains  by 
national  weekly 

The  Washington  Post  National 
Weekly  reported  a  paid  circulation 
gain  of  nearly  25%  over  a  year  ago  to 
an  estimated  125,000  readers. 
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Improving 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

when  editors  could  concentrate 
solely  on  newsroom  duties  are  over. 
More  than  before,  editors  will  have 
to  understand  publishing,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  to  understand  jour¬ 
nalism. 

He  said  he  believes  strongly  that 
“terrific  editors”  of  the  next  10  to  20 
years  will  possess  a  “deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  and  ability  to  analyze  the 
business  of  newspapers,”  while  the 
best  publishers  will  “thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  and  genuinely  appreciate 
their  newsrooms.” 

They  will  realize,  he  continued, 
that  “to  really  make  a  newspaper  bet¬ 
ter,  you  have  to  improve  the  report. 


you’ve  got  to  hire  excellent  reporters 
and  train  them,  and  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  a  substantive,  very  in¬ 
teresting,  incisive,  well-written  body 
of  stories  in  that  paper.” 

Cosmetic  changes  alone  will  not  be 
enough  to  cultivate  long-term  news¬ 
paper  readership,  said  Marimow. 

“Ultimately,  you’ve  got  to  provide 
stories  that  are  very  interesting,  im¬ 
portant  to  people,  readable  and  use¬ 
ful.  That  comes  by  making  invest¬ 
ments  in  your  newsroom  and  adher¬ 
ing  to  your  long-term  plans,  even  if 
it  requires  some  short-term  sacri¬ 
fices.” 

That  route  to  developing  and  sus¬ 
taining  reader  loyalty  should  not  be 
abandoned,  said  Marimow,  “even  if 
it  means  for  a  quarter  or  two  quarters 
accepting  a  slight  decline  in  profit 
margins.” 


Students  seek 
more  legal  aid 

The  Student  Press  Law  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reported  that  for 
the  fourth  year  in  a  row  requests  from 
students  for  legal  help  have  in¬ 
creased. 

In  1991,  SPLC  recorded  1,376  re¬ 
quests  from  high  school  and  college 
student  journalists  and  advisers  in  all 
50  states.  That  represents  an  increase 
of  48%  from  the  929  requests  re¬ 
ceived  the  year  before,  according  to 
the  SPLC  Report. 

In  addition,  the  SPLC  has  signed 
up  72  attorneys  in  3 1  states  who  have 
volunteered  to  represent  students 
when  more  help  is  needed  outside  of 
what  can  be  provided  by  the  SPLC 
office  in  Washington. 


A  SECOND  OPINION  FOR  NEWSPAPER  READERS 


The  Medical  Adviser 
is  an  innovative  new 
column  that  gives 
readers  access  to  the 
most  current  and 
accepted  medical 
Information  available. 
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and  understandable  health  information 

I  Every  answer  in  The  Medical  Adviser  is  thoroughly  researched  and  based  on  current  world 
medical  expert  opinion,  with  editorial  review  from  world  medical  authorities. 


Iwlho's  counting:  Since  1966, 
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Only  six  discuss  alcohoTs 
relationship  with  the  disease. 
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Major  changes  in  an  established  comic 


By  David  Astor 


Changes  in  established  comics 
come  gradually,  if  they  come  at  all. 
So  the  major  modifications  currently 
unfolding  in  “Funky  Winkerbean”  are 
highly  unusual. 

“Funky”  has  focused  on  a  bunch  of 
high  school  students  since  it  began 
just  over  20  years  ago.  This  month, 
the  seniors  are  graduating,  yet  Tom 
Batiuk’s  strip  will  not  move  into  a 
college  milieu. 

Instead,  Batiuk  will  jump  “Funky” 
four  years  in  time  —  to  a  point  just 
after  his  characters  have  finished  col¬ 
lege.  Les  Moore  will  come  back  to 
Westview  High  as  a  teacher.  Bull 
Bushka  will  return  as  assistant  foot¬ 
ball  coach,  and  Funky  Winkerbean 
himself  will  move  back  in  with  his 
parents  as  he  hunts  for  a  job.  Mean¬ 
while,  band  director  Harry  Dinkle  and 
other  faculty  and  staff  members  will 
still  be  at  Westview  —  along  with  a 
new  cast  of  high  school  students. 

Among  these  new  students  will  be 
Funky’s  nephew  Wally,  Cindy  Sum¬ 
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Les  speaking  during  graduation. 


mers’  sister  Mercedes,  smart-yet-shy 
Susan  Smith,  and  “drum  major  from 
heck”  Rhoda  Victor. 

“Then,  next  summer,  there  will  be 
a  five-year  class  reunion,”  said  the 
cartoonist,  whose  comic  is  distributed 
to  more  than  400  newspapers  by 
North  America  Syndicate. 

Why  the  major  changes?  Batiuk 
told  E&P  that  creating  new  high 
schoolers  will  help  him  make  the 
comic  “more  relevant.”  He  noted,  by 
way  of  example,  that  it  would  have 
been  jarring  to  keep  Funky  in  high 
school  with  a  1990s  haircut  after  read¬ 
ers  had  seen  him  look  a  certain  way 


since  1972. 

Batiuk,  who  also  does  “Crank¬ 
shaft”  for  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  added  that  the  changes  will  give 
his  longtime  characters  a  chance  to 
evolve  and  allow  “Funky”  to  deal 
even  more  with  serious  issues. 

The  award-winning  cartoonist  said 
his  own  experience  helped  give  him 
the  idea  to  bring  some  of  the  “Funky” 
characters  back  to  Westview  after 
college.  Batiuk  noted  that  he  still  sub¬ 
stitutes  at  the  Ohio  high  school  he 
graduated  from  in  1 965 ,  and  has  seen 
several  former  classmates  return  as 
regular  teachers. 


Wyse  is  writing  a  coiumn  aimed  at  grandparents 


Lois  Wyse  is  doing  a  weekly  ques- 
tion-and-answer  advice  column 
aimed  at  grandparents  for  Maturity 
News  Service,  which  is  distributed 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

“Wyse  Words”  —  available  to  all 
MNS  clients  and  separately  to  non¬ 
clients  —  discusses  topics  such  as 
grandparents’  rights,  long-distance 
grandparenting,  and  talking  to  grand- 
kids. 

The  columnist,  who  has  18  grand¬ 
children,  is  the  best-selling  author  of 


Lois  Wyse 


Funny,  You  Don ’t  Look  Like  a  Grand¬ 
mother  and  about  50  other  books.  Her 
next  book,  Grandchildren  Are  So 
Much  Fun  /  Should  Have  Had  Them 
First,  is  due  this  fall  from  Crown  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

Wyse  is  also  a  contributing  editor 
to  Good  Housekeeping  magazine, 
writing  a  monthly  column  called  “The 
Way  We  Are.” 

Born  in  Cleveland,  Wyse  began  her 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Press. 


Columnist/novelist  Pete  Dexter  is  with  syndicate 


Columnist  Pete  Dexter  is  now  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

Dexter  became  a  Sacramento  Bee 
columnist  in  1986  after  a  number  of 
years  with  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  He  has  also  written  for  publi¬ 
cations  such  as  Fsquire  and  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated,  authored  four  novels  —  in¬ 


cluding  the  award-winning  Paris 
Trout,  and  penned  the  Rush  film. 

The  Washington  state  resident  — 
who  was  born  in  Michigan  and  raised 
in  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  South  Dakota 
—  comments  on  a  variety  of  topics  in 
his  weekly  feature.  Dexter  discusses 
politics,  the  self-absorption  of  many 
Americans,  the  lack  of  reading  in  this 


country,  middle-class  people  abus¬ 
ing  workers’  compensation  laws, 
stupid  comments  and  decisions  by 
Lee  lacocca,  and  more.  He  also  does 
personal  columns,  including  one  on 
the  death  of  his  cat. 

His  charter  clients  include  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Houston  Chronicle. 
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Floyd’s  weekly  mystery  feature  being  distributed 


A  weekly  column  called  “Great 
American  Mysteries”  is  being  self- 
syndicated  by  journalist/author/pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Randall  Floyd. 

The  feature,  according  to  Floyd, 
“goes  behind  the  headlines  and  date¬ 
lines  to  probe  some  of  America’s 
greatest  unsolved  mysteries  —  from 
sensational  discoveries  and  disap¬ 
pearances  to  unusual  characters  and 
odd  happenings.” 

Floyd  said  his  column,  which 
started  with  the  title  of  “Great  South¬ 
ern  Mysteries”  three  years  ago,  ap¬ 
pears  in  more  than  50  newspapers. 


E.  Randall  Floyd 


The  columnist  himself  began  his 
journalism  career  at  the  Florida 
Times-Union  before  becoming  a  Eu¬ 


rope-based  foreign  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International.  Floyd 
later  wrote  features  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  and  also 
published  a  monthly  outdoors  maga¬ 
zine  for  six  years. 

Floyd  is  a  history  and  journalism 
professor  whose  books  include  Great 
Southern  Mysteries,  More  Great 
Southern  Mysteries,  and  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Mysteries  —  all  published  by 
August  House  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

He  is  based  at  Creative  Columns 
Group,  30 1 0  Stratford  Dr.,  Augusta, 
Ga.  30909. 


GNS  offers  column  with  lesbian/gay  perspective 


A  column  that  discusses  subjects 
from  a  lesbian  and  gay  perspective  is 
being  offered  by  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

USA  Today  reported  that  Deb 
Price’s  weekly  feature  began  last 
month  in  the  Detroit  News,  where 
she  is  Washington  bureau  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  34-year-old  Price  suggested 
the  column  last  fall,  and  News  editor 
Robert  Giles  said  it  wasn’t  a  difficult 
decision  to  run  it. 

Giles  told  USA  Today,  “There’s  an 
enormous  amount  of  misunderstand¬ 


A  syndicated  columnist  has  now 
been  doing  his  special  “Peirce  Re¬ 
port”  projects  for  about  five  years. 

Neil  Peirce  —  who  writes  a  weekly 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
feature  focusing  on  cities  and  states 
—  compiled  his  first  report  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  in  1987.  He  has  since  done 
others  for  the  Seattle  Times,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Owensboro 
(Ky.)  Messenger-Inquirer. 

A  “Peirce  Report”  happens  when  a 
newspaper  invites  the  columnist  to 
identify  and  assess  its  metropolitan 
area’s  most  pressing  issues.  Peirce  as¬ 
sembles  a  small  team  of  urban  experts 
who  come  to  town  and  interview  po¬ 
litical,  business,  and  citizen  leaders. 

Peirce  —  often  with  Minnesota 
civic  leader  Curtis  Johnson  as  co-au¬ 
thor  —  then  writes  a  series  of  articles 
which  the  sponsoring  newspaper 


ing  and  prejudice  related  to  gay  peo¬ 
ple.  I  believe  that,  over  time.  Deb’s 
column  will  help  build  a  more  realis¬ 
tic  understanding  of  gay  people  in  our 
society.” 

Price  observed,  “A  lot  of  times,  gay 
people  seem  like  these  isolated,  tor¬ 
tured  creatures  like  something  out  of 
Tennessee  Williams.  That’s  not  true. 
We  live  very  much  like  other  people.” 

The  columnist  will  write  about  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  politics,  gay  couples, 
and  more.  In  one  piece.  Price  dis¬ 
cussed  a  recent  fund-raising  “prom” 
in  D.C.  held  by  gay  and  lesbian  adults 


prints  on  successive  days  or  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  pull-out  section.  Newspaper 
staffers  may  provide  support,  as  in 
last  October’s  “Pierce  Report”  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  that 
listed  nine  Morning  News  people  as 
helping  with  editing,  design,  graph¬ 
ics,  and  photos. 

According  to  Peirce,  the  intent  of 
a  report  is  to  complement  rather  than 
eclipse  local  news  coverage  and  to 
energize  rather  than  replace  local 
civic  debate.  Also,  a  report’ s  findings 
—  which  include  suggestions  the 
community  might  consider  —  are  not 
necessarily  the  position  of  the  news¬ 
paper  itself. 

Participating  papers  do  comment 
about  a  “Pierce  Report”  in  their  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  and  carry  stories  about 
public  reaction. 

The  first  report  in  1 987  helped  lead 
to  a  Phoenix  Civic  Futures  Forum, 
(See  PEIRCE  on  page  92) 


—  many  of  whom  had  had  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  dealing  with  the  heterosexu- 
ally-oriented  proms  of  their  high 
school  days. 

“U.S.  high  schools  are  extraordi¬ 
narily  adept  at  teaching  Compulsory 
Heterosexuality,”  she  wrote.  “The  fi¬ 
nal  exam  is  Senior  Prom.” 
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Peirce 

(Continued  from  page  91) 

Valley  Civic  League,  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  business  leaders  to  improve 
the  area’s  philanthropic  giving,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peirce. 

In  most  cases,  the  sponsoring  pa¬ 
per  pays  the  entire  project  cost,  al¬ 
though  foundations  provided  the  prin¬ 
cipal  funding  in  St.  Paul  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

Peirce  (profiled  in  E&P,  July  5, 
1986)  started  his  column  in  1975.  He 


is  also  the  author  of  a  dozen  books 
and  contributing  editor  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Journal  magazine,  which  he 
co-founded  in  1969. 


News  about  books 

Was  It  Worth  It?  A  Collection  of 
International  Cartoons  about  Colum¬ 
bus  and  His  Trip  to  America  has  been 
released  by  Witty  World  Publications. 

Several  syndicated  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  and  comic  creators  are  among 
the  contributors  to  the  book,  which 


was  edited  by  Joe  Szabo  and  Michael 
Ricci  and  features  an  introduction  by 
John  Lent. 

WittyWorld  Publications  —  based 
at  P.O.  Box  1458,  North  Wales,  Pa. 
19454  —  is  affiliated  with  Witty- 
World  magazine. 

In  other  book  news,  the  second 
“Baby  Blues”  cartoon  collection  has 
been  released  by  Contemporary 
Books  of  Chicago.  She  Started  It!  by 
Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  includes  a  foreword 
by  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator 
Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

Johnston  also  wrote  the  foreword 
to  another  cartoon  book,  Tim 
Oliphant’s  Suzann  Says,  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  hearing-impaired  title  char¬ 
acter  and  sign-language  symbols 
drawn  above  the  words.  The  book  is 
published  by  Bell  Buckle  Press,  Box 
486,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn.  37020. 

In  the  text  area,  Washington 
Po^r/Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  columnist  David  Broder  has 
teamed  with  the  Post’s  Bob  Wood¬ 
ward  on  The  Man  Who  Would  Be 
President:  Dan  Quayle  for  Simon  & 
Schuster. 

Tribune  Media  Services  colum¬ 
nist  Charles  Osgood  has  a  new 
Fawcett  Crest-published  collection 
out  called  The  Osgood  Files. 

Also,  “Supermarket  Sampler”  co¬ 
columnist  Bonnie  Tandy  Leblang  of 
Universal  has  co-authored  the  Week¬ 
end  Kitchen  with  Joanne  Lamb  Hayes 
for  Harmony  Books. 

And  the  third  annual  issue  of  the 
Gauntlet  anthology,  which  discusses 
censorship  and  related  matters,  has 
been  published.  Gauntlet  —  based  at 
309  Powell  Rd.,  Springfield,  Pa. 
19064  —  includes  comics,  articles, 
and  more. 

Columnist  survey 

A  study  of  syndicated  political 
columnists  has  found,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  that  newspapers  publish  more 
conservative  than  liberal  ones  on  their 
op-ed  pages. 

Results  of  the  Fairness  &  Accu¬ 
racy  in  Reporting  survey  appear  in 
the  June  issue  of  FAIR’S  Extra.'  mag¬ 
azine. 

The  survey  said  the  seven  most 
widely  circulated  columnists  include 
one  liberal  —  Ellen  Goodman  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group; 
two  centrists  —  David  Broder  of 
WPWG  and  Mike  Royko  of  Tribune 
Media  Services;  and  four  conserva¬ 
tives  —  George  Will  of  WPWG, 
James  Kilpatrick  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  William  Safire  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service,  and 
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William  Buckley  of  Universal. 

David  Croteau  and  William 
Hoynes  wrote  in  their  June  Extra!  ar¬ 
ticle,  “The  perspectives  of  conserva¬ 
tives  like  Buckley  and  Will  are  far 
more  ideological  than  those  of,  say, 
Ellen  Goodman,  Anthony  Lewis,  and 
Mary  McGrory.  That  is,  while  many 
columnists  articulate  an  unabashed 
right-wing  perspective,  the  left-of- 
center  columnists  reflect  mildly  lib¬ 
eral,  but  still  firmly  mainstream,  pol¬ 
itics.  Unabashed  leftists  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  among  the  top  syndicated 
columnists.” 

Croteau  and  Hoynes  also  noted  that 
14  of  the  top  21  political  columnists 
are  white  men,  only  four  are  white 
women,  and  only  three  are  black  men. 


Honors  for  several 

Several  cartoonists  and  columnists 
have  received  honors. 

Editorial  cartoonist  Paul  Conrad  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS)  was 
named  a  first-place  winner  in  the  24th 
Annual  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist,  Mike 
Luckovich  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Creators  Syndicate,  has 
won  a  first-place  National  Headliner 
Award.  Rick  Horowitz  of  Shorewood, 
Wis.,  also  received  that  prize  for  his 
self-syndicated  column. 

A  third  editorial  cartoonist,  Walt 
Handelsman  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  Tribune  Media 
Services,  received  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
was  named  “Arizona  Historymaker” 
along  with  six  other  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  from  that  state,  including  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Sandra  Day  O’Con¬ 
nor.  Keane  also  received  a  “Distin¬ 
guished  Catholic  School  Graduate 
Award”  from  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  born  and 
raised,  and  was  one  of  five  people 
(out  of  356  nominees)  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Catholic  School  Hall  of 
Fame.  Finally,  Keane  was  given  the 
“Scotty  Award”  for  outstanding  lit¬ 
erary  achievement  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Scottsdale  Public  Library  in 
Arizona. 

Gossip  columnist  Liz  Smith  of  New 
York  Newsday  and  LATS  received  the 
Silver  Screen  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Entertainment  Journalism,  sports 
columnist  Mike  Downey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  LATS  was  named 
California  Sportswriter  of  the  Year, 
and  conservative  columnist  Suzanne 
Fields  of  LATS  received  a  “Best  in 


Media”  award  from  the  National 
Council  for  Children’s  Rights. 

“Sally  Forth”  creator  Greg  Howard 
of  North  America  Syndicate  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Headache  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Media  Support  Award  for  six 
1990  strips  he  did  on  headaches. 

Dennis’  film  news 

Walter  Matthau  will  play  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  in  the  upcoming  movie  based 
on  “Dennis  the  Menace”  by  Hank 
Ketcham  of  North  America  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


Also,  press  reports  indicate  that 
producer  John  Hughes  is  holding  a 
nationwide  casting  call  for  a  kid  to 
play  Dennis. 

Guide  to  Olympics 

A  16-page  viewers’  guide  to  the 
Summer  Olympics  will  be  distributed 
by  TV  Update. 

The  company  —  based  at  545  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  —  pro¬ 
vides  100  daily  newspapers  with  a 
television  supplement  and  various 
other  advertising  services. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

tate  achieving  positive  steps  but  will 
also  serve  to  help  prevent  or  minimize 
legal  problems.  The  following  three 
steps  are  a  starting  point. 

First,  a  basic  working  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  ADA  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  regulations  is  necessary. 
Appropriate  seminars  or  workshops  are 
a  good  way  to  begin,  along  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  statute,  regulations,  and 
available  assistance  materials. 

To  be  most  effective,  this  educa¬ 
tion  process  cannot  be  limited  solely 
to  the  human  resource  or  personnel 
professionals.  Although  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  regulations 
may  not  be  necessary  for  all  man¬ 
agement,  some  summary  exposure  to 
the  law  and  a  basic  understanding  of 
how  it  affects  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  are  imperative. 

A  practical  understanding  of  the  ba¬ 
sics  of  the  law  should  be  imparted  to 
all  levels  of  management  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  education  of  front-line 
managers  and  supervisors.  Typically, 
employment-related  legal  problems 
will  involve  the  actions  or  inactions  of 
front-line  and  midlevel  supervision. 
As  supervisors,  these  individuals  are 
legal  agents  of  the  company. 

Effective  training  of  these  super¬ 
visors  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  law,  the  ADA  or  any  other  appli¬ 
cable  law  for  that  matter,  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  positive,  preventive  employee 
relations. 

Second,  a  comprehensive  audit  of 
the  physical  plant  and  facilities  and 
of  employment  practices,  policies, 
and  forms  is  suggested.  Such  an  au¬ 
dit  will  test  ADA  compliance  and 
identify  actual  or  potential  problem 
areas. 

The  audit  should  be  twofold.  The 
audit  of  facilities  must  focus  on  both 
public  accommodations  and  employ¬ 
ment  perspectives.  Because  of  the 
Jan.  26,  1992,  effective  date  of  the 
public  accommodations  provisions  of 
the  ADA,  most  newspapers  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  facilities  review  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  accommodations  perspective. 
However,  this  step  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  a  newspaper  will  au¬ 
tomatically  be  in  compliance  with  the 
employment  requirements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  modifications  to  a  restroom 
may  not  be  required  to  accommodate 
the  public  but  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
commodate  reasonably  employees 
with  disabilities. 

Apart  from  the  facilities  review  as¬ 
pect,  the  employment  audit  should 
cover  all  aspects  of  a  company’s  em¬ 
ployment  practices,  policies,  records. 


and  forms.  From  job  applications  and 
interviewing,  through  Job  descrip¬ 
tions  and  definitions  of  essential  el¬ 
ements  of  various  jobs,  to  separation 
or  retirement,  each  phase  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  relationship  and  all  appli¬ 
cable  policies  and  practices  should  be 
scrutinized. 

This  systematic  facilities-and-em- 
ployment  audit  will  identify  areas  of 
potential  concern,  both  simple  and 
more  complex.  Simple  matters  such 
as  revising  and  reprinting  employ¬ 
ment  applications  and  employee 
handbooks  may  be  promptly  and,  of¬ 
ten,  inexpensively  resolved.  More  dif¬ 
ficult  or  complex  problems  can  be  re¬ 
alistically  reviewed  and  prioritized 
for  corrective  action  based  on  finan¬ 
cial  considerations  and  business 
needs. 

Finally,  the  development  of  a  work¬ 
able,  commonsense  plan  toward 
achieving  ADA  compliance  should 
be  developed. 

July  26,  1992,  is  just  around  the 
corner,  and,  in  a  perfect  world,  all 
newspapers  would  magically  come 
into  total  compliance  with  every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  ADA  on  that  date,  but  this 
is  not  a  perfect  world.  In  reality,  most 
employers  are  faced  with  the  press  of 
day-to-day  operations,  limited  man¬ 
power,  and  finite  resources. 

Still,  by  identifying  and  prioritiz¬ 
ing  potential  problem  areas  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  workable  plan  for  ad¬ 
dressing  these  areas  one  by  one,  a 
company  can  make  rational  decisions 
about  how  best  to  effectuate  ADA 
compliance  in  a  cost-effective  and 
risk-minimizing  fashion. 

Such  a  plan  should  also  consider 
pro-active  measures  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Thus,  a  typical  plan  could  in¬ 
clude  areas  such  as  modifying  work¬ 
stations,  studying  and  redefining  job 
descriptions  incorporating  essential 
functions  of  each  particular  job,  com¬ 
piling  resource  materials  and  sources 
for  accommodation  or  barrier  re- 
m.oval  issues,  and  developing  a  for¬ 
mal  reasonable  accommodations  re¬ 
view  and  problem-solving  process. 

The  ADA  certainly  presents  new 
challenges  for  employers  and  their 
management.  Just  as  in  the  fable, 
however,  the  Chicken  Little  approach 
is  not  warranted;  the  sky  is  not  falling. 
Yet  neither  will  the  ostrich  approach 
work;  ignoring  potential  problems 
and  liabilities  will  not  make  them  go 
away.  Besides,  while  the  head  is 
buried  in  the  sand,  another  part  of  the 
anatomy  is  rather  conspicuously  ex¬ 
posed. 

Management  must  take  a  reasoned, 
practical  approach  to  identifying  and 
addressing  potential  ADA  problem 
areas  based  on  particular  business 
needs  and  objectives. 


The  ADA  in  some  form,  like  di¬ 
versity  in  the  work  force,  is  here  to 
stay.  Smart  employers,  by  avoiding 
either  overreaction  to  or  avoidance 
of  this  significant  legal  development, 
can  formulate  a  reasonable,  cost-ef¬ 
fective,  and  practical  approach  for 
addressing  and  managing  the  human 
resource  and  public  service  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  presented 
by  the  ADA. 

High  court  rejects 
lawsuit  against 
Kentucky  paper 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  revive  an  invasion  of  privacy  law¬ 
suit  against  a  Kentucky  newspaper 
that  published  a  victim’s  photo  after 
a  gunman’s  rampage  left  nine  people 
dead. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  let 
stand  state  court  rulings  that  threw 
out  a  suit  against  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  by  the  family  of  Richard  Owen 
Barger. 

Lawyers  for  the  Bargers  asked  the 
justices,  “How  far  can  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  be  allowed  to  out¬ 
weigh  a  family’s  right  to  be  let  alone 
in  its  unquestioned  grief  for  the  loss 
of  its  husband  and  father?” 

Joseph  Wesbecker,  a  mentally  dis¬ 
turbed  former  employee  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Gravure  Corp.  in  Louisville,  en¬ 
tered  the  company’s  printing  plant 
with  an  AK-47  assault  rifle  Sept.  14, 
1989,  and  gunned  down  20  people. 
Eight  were  killed.  Wesbecker  then 
shot  and  killed  himself. 

A  Courier-Journal  photographer 
took  a  picture  of  Barger  as  he  lay  dead 
or  dying  at  his  workstation.  The  dra¬ 
matic  photo  was  published  on  the 
newspaper’s  front  page  the  next  day. 

The  photo’s  caption  did  not 
identify  Barger  by  name,  but  his  wife 
and  children  nevertheless  sued  the 
newspaper’s  publisher,  Courier-Jour- 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  Co.,  for  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy. 

State  courts  threw  out  the  suit. 

A  state  appeals  court  said  that  even 
if  the  Bargers  had  the  proper  legal 
standing  to  sue  the  newspaper  their 
suit  would  have  to  fail  because  the 
photo  was  linked  to  a  “legitimate  pub¬ 
lic  concern.” 

Asserting  that  publication  of  the 
photo  was  “in  poor  taste,  insensitive 
and  indelicate,”  the  state  court  added, 
“It  is  clear  that  the  victim  whose  pic¬ 
ture  was  published  in  the  Courier  in¬ 
voluntarily  became  a  legitimate  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  interests,  and  that  the 
offensive  photograph  of  him  .  .  .  was 
a  matter  of  the  kind  customarily  re¬ 
garded  as  news.”  —  AP 
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coverage.  For  list  of  free  samples,  call 
(303)  727-6403  from  your  fax  machine 
and  request  document  #9. 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

PO  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20871 

Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

CARTOONS 

CARTOONS  AVAILABLE! 

Have  cartoons  on  business,  computing, 
farming,  banking,  medical,  family  life, 
etc.  can  make  package  deals,  offer 
exclusivity  and  very  negotiable.  Will  fax 
samples.  Fax  your  wantlist  to  Great 
Lakes  Features  (906)  482-6234. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO, 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 

3828  Mockingbird  Lane 

Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

CONSUMER/HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Our  Firm  Established  1923 

POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

DEFENSIVE  MEDICINE.  800  words. 
Weekly.  Sample;  6138-7  Ave.  W, 
Bradenton,  FL  34209. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

HUMAN  SEXUALITY 

Quality  HOUSE  &  HOME  600  words 
Weekly  &  Reasonable  (715)  755-2143. 

SOBIN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
Landers,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 
activist.  Samples.  (516)  868-1673. 

TRAVEL 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

8937  Laguna  Place  Way 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

TRAVEL  ALERT  feature  for  the  cost- 
conscious  traveler.  Your  readers  are 
changing  their  travel  habits.  Features 
travel  bargains,  savings  tips.  Pay  only 
for  published  columns.  Renaissance 
Group,  PO  Box  81366,  San  Diego,  CA 
92138-1366. 

MAINE.  Fast-growing  weekly  showing 
impressive  annual  gains  even  in  weak 
New  England  economy.  Will  do 
$260,00(3  this  year.  Fully  equipped 
desktop  operation.  Suburban/rural  year 
'round  area.  Ideal  for  husband/wife 
team  with  experience. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Excellent  cash  flow 
produced  by  $440,000  gross  weekly 
with  over  4.000  paid.  Owner  must  sell 
for  personal  reasons.  You  need 
$150,000  down.  Good  terms  on 
balance.  No  better  opportunity  to  own  a 
profitable  newspaper  than  this  one. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates  (617)  643-1863. 

PROFITABLE  Zone  9  trade  journal  with 
military  publishing  contract.  Growing 
advertiser  and  circulation  base.  1991 
gross  approx.  $430,000.  PO  Box 
1332,  Lancaster,  CA  93534. 

Don't  laugh  at  the  yinilli  lor 
his  affectations:  he  is  only 
trying  on  one  face  after 
another  to  find  his  own. 
Logan  Pearsall  Smith 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

CONTESTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

CARTOON  TALENT  SEARCH,  Cash 
Awards!  Possible  Syndication.  John 
Shepard,  560  Lakeforest,  Cleveland, 
OH  44140. 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

C,  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

RECESSION?  WHAT  RECESSION?  In 
the  past  three  years,  our  paid  1,000 
circulation  weekly  in  North  Jersey  has 
grown  into  two  newspapers  with  paid 
circulation  of  5,000  h-  .  (aross  has  grown 
from  $68,000  in  1989  to  projected 
$260,000  in  1992,  New  projects  in 
pipeline  will  add  to  revenues,  while 
some  advertising  markets  remain 
untapped  because  of  dizzying  growth. 
Publisher/owner  wants  to  spend  more 
time  with  family.  $325,00(3.  Reply  to 
Box  5879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appra  isa  l•Brokerage•Consu  Iti  ng 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC  (904)  277-8012. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170. 

Some  of  the  greatest  love 
affairs  I've  known  have 
involved  one  actor-unas¬ 
sisted. 

Wilson  Mizner 

#1  real  estate  magazine  for  sale  in  the 
New  York  Catskills.  Established 
accounts.  Excellent  profit/growth. 
Graphics  and  printing  available.  Terms. 
(914)  439-3333. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  2nd  class  county 
seat  weekly.  Near  SE  coast.  Asking 
65%  of  annual  revenue  or  $75,000 
with  $35,000  down.  Reply  Box  5875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WESTERN  OREGON,  near  major  mark¬ 
et,  MAC  equipped,  outdoors  area,  good 
profits.  $450K  price.  $150K  down. 
Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Corrsidering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho.  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Business  magazine 
$225K.  Excellent  upside.  Only 
$100K  down.  Mr.  Sparks,  (415) 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E).  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CSC  CIRCULATION  PROMOTIONS 
Telemarketing,  Verification,  Surveys 
and  MORE!  Proven  results.  Lowest 
CXrsts  Around!  Guaranteed.  BOX  355, 
Clinton,  MA  01510  (508)  365-6696. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing,  Market  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv- 
today.  Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 
years  experience  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  distribution. 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
1-(800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

•  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 

•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 

•  COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES.  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 

Any  foul  can  make  a  rule, 
and  every  fool  \v>ll  mind  it. 
Henry  David  Thoreau 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  CarTbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P.  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

“KANSA”  MODEL  ”480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 

200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SMALL  NEWSPAPER  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  sell  equipment:  Waxer, 
racks  (wire  and  boxes),  and  layout  tools. 
Leave  a  message  at  (908)  793-4366, 
ask  for  Nick. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

lt'»  N0W  -  H'»  Hw  II 

11  X 17  Laser  Printer 

400  DPI  -  Adobe  PS  Level  2 
The  price  you've  been  waiting  for 
$4,550.00 

90  Day  Parts  ft  Labor  Wity 

CaN  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-TYPE/8973 

PRESSES 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE  &  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 
METRO  22  3/4,  unit  additions 
METRO  22  3/4,  6-unit,  4-half  deck 
METRO  5-unit,  2-half  deck,  1-4/C 
METRO  22,  10-unit,  1-half  deck 
METRO  22,  5-unit,  3-half  deck 
MAN  4/2,  4-unit,  2-half  deck 
COLORMAN  35.  22.  6-four<olor 
URBANITE  22  3/4,  6-unit,  1-3/C 
SSC  22  3/4,  4-unit,  plus  3/C 
SC  22  3/4,  4-unit,  plus  3/C 
COMMUNITY,  4-unit,  6-web  folder 

AL  TABER  ALTA  Graphics 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22” 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45”  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80 
vintage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with 
3:2  folder,  4  half  decks  and  42” 
automatic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
+  3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16”  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press.  23  9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS 

Urbanite  5  units  1  three  color  unit 
Available  September 
In  operation  near  Atlanta 

Urbanite  ”1000”  Series  Folder 
Folder  1/2  and  1/4 

Suburban  “1500”  Series  add  on  units 

Metro  22  3/4  C.O.  5  mono  units  3 

color  decks 

One  4  color  unit 

3-2  Folder  with  upper  formers 

Also  in  our  inventory  -  3  knife  trimmers 
and  count-o-veyers 

We  buy  web  offset  and  presses. 

NewsComm  Web  Press  Sales,  Inc. 

In  Atlanta.  GA  (404)  497-1422 
Fax  (404)  497-0150 

In  Pasadena,  CA  (818)  796-4603 
Fax  (818)  796-0035 


PRESS  ROOM 

Seven  units  Goss  Mark  II 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  V 
3:2  subway  delivery  folder 
Two  half-decks 
Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Ten  units  Goss  Mark  I 

Two,  2:1  double  delivery  folders 

Three  half-decks 

Two  color  humps 

Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55" 

Both  presses  will  be  available  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1992. 

Contact:  Frederick  K.  McCann 
Copley  Newspapers 
(619)  454-0411 


4  unit  Goss  Community  grease  units  w/ 
sidelay.  Community  folder  with  quarter 
fold.  20HP  drive.  Excellent  condition. 
Can  be  seen  running.  Available  upon 
commitment.  $85,0(30  as  is.  where  is. 
Call  Bill  Stabler  or  Dave  Church  at 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS 

Distribution  and  trucking  arrangements  for 
out  of  town  newspapers  are  now  being 
taken  for  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Houston. 


^Rubin  Periodical  Group^ 


Contact:  Rick  Rapone  (716)  244-3880 


(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


(707)  226-3711. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook 

Over  250,000  Hewspaper  Facts  in  Seven  Easy-to-Use  Sections! 


SECTION  I:  Directory  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  data  on  location,  population,  circulation,  advertising  rates,  names  of 
executives;  newspapers  published  for  national  distribution;  newspaper  groups;  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

SECTION  II:  Location,  publication  days,  circulation,  names  of  publishers  and  editors,  advertising  rates  of  non-daily  newspapers 
and  those  serving  college,  trade,  ethnic.  Black,  professional  or  other  specialized  audiences. 

SECTION  III:  Complete  directories  of  Canadian  daily  newspapers;  Canadian  newspaper  groups-,  data  on  weekly  and  ethnic 
papers  published  in  Canada. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  Near 
East  and  Asia  with  circulation  information,  rates  and  other  data. 


SECTION  V:  News  services,  feature  syndicates,  comic  section  groups,  magazine  sections  and  art  and  map  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment,  suppliers  and  services  for  all  newspaper  departments.  Newspaper 
suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  newspapers.  Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 

SECTION  VII:  National  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names,  address 
and  telephone  of  branches  and  lists  of  newspapers  represented 
Promotion  and  circulation  services,  brokers  and 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  film,  ad  and  press 
clubs,  newspaper  associations,  journalism  schools, 
newsprint  statistics,  journalism  awards. 

FRONT  PAGES:  Ready  reconers  of  advertising 
rates  and  circulations  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
annual  newspaper  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space 
buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily  newspapers.  Newspaper 
Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU™  System 
and  mechanical  equipment  abbreviations. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  YearBook  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P 
and  mail  it  along  with  your  payment  tO: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)  675-4380. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 
N.Y.  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pagK  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 

4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 

8  40"  or  42”  RTFs 

Press  drives  for  24  units 

60  HP  G.E.  drives 

Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE;  1  Royal  Zenith  4050-E 
color  scanner  good  condition  and  1  Fuji 
FG600  film  processor.  Used  in  daily 
newspaper  since  new  (1985).  $30,000 
for  both.  Will  consider  trade  for  Macin¬ 
tosh  equipment. 

Contact  Jim  Hickey  (206)  597-8387. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED;  Used  Leafax  2  with  spooler 
and  compander.  Call 
(01 1)-448 1-947-4763. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Two  (2)  positions  available,  Assistant/ 
Associate  Professor,  Ph.D.  desirable, 
masters  required,  at  least  five  (5)  years 
significant  professional  experience  to 
teach  radio-TV  news  writing,  reporting; 
news  editing'ENG.  Send  application 
and  vita  by  July  1,  1992  to:  Ted  White, 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Mass 
Communications,  Southern  University- 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70813.  Southern 
University  is  an  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 


HELP  WANTED 


MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  Mass  Communication  gener¬ 
alist  with  print-journalism  experience  to 
teach  12  hours  per  semester  and  serve 
as  advisor  to  campus  newspaper  in 
addition  to  committee  work  and  student 
advising.  MA  required  (Ph.D. 
preferred),  experience  essential,  and 
commitment  to  liberal  arts.  Assistant 
Professor  level,  full-time,  tenure  track. 
Salary  competitive.  Starting  date 
August  27,  1992.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume,  official  transcripts  and 
three  current  letters  of  recommendation 
by  July  15,  1992  to  Dr.  R.  Franklin 
Terry;  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs;  Morningside  College;  1501 
Morningside  Avenue;  Sioux  Ciity,  lA 
51106.  Applications  will  be  reviewed 
upon  receipt.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ACCOUNTING 


INTERNAL  AUDITOR 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  an  individual  who  is  looking  for 
a  challenging  career  opportunity  in 
General  Accounting.  Responsibilities 
will  include  internal  auditing  and 
account  analyses,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
special  projects. 

Qualified  applicants  have  at  least  two 
years  working  experience  of  General 
Accounting  functions,  preferably  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  TC  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Novell  Networks.  A 
Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
Accounting  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  If  you 
meet  the  qualifications  above,  please 
send  your  resume  to: 

Box  5873,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ALFRED 

I  N  1  \  E  R  S 


Public  Information  Specialist 

Alfred  University  seeks  an  experienced  print  journalist,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  a  background  in  both  news  and  sports.  Bachelor’s 
degree  required;  journalism  or  related  field  preferred.  News¬ 
paper  and  desktop  publishing  experience  preferred.  Radio/TV 
experience  helpful.  A  writing  test  will  be  administered;  its 
successful  completion  is  a  pre-condition  for  employment. 
Located  in  the  Office  of  Public  Relations,  the  Public  Information 
Specialist  will  report  to  the  Executive  Director  of  Public 
Relations  and  be  responsible  for; 

Writing  and  aggressively  marketing  articles,  features  and  pro¬ 
files;  assisting  in  coverage  of  campus  news;  supervising  student 
writers;  overseeing  the  “hometown”  press  release  operation; 
Assisting  in  writing  and  editing  of  The  Reporter,  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  quarterly  alumni  magazine; 

Writing,  editing  and  producing  publications;  reporting  sports 
scores  and  game  coverage. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
To  apply,  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  writing  samples  to: 
Dr.  William  Stepp,  Vice  President  for  University  Relations 
Greene  Hall,  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  NY  14802 
Review  of  applications  June  10  and  continue  until  position  is  filled. 
Alfred  University  is  located  in  the  scenic  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
New  York,  75  miles  south  of  Rochester. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  /  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIX  COMMUNICATION  is  interviewing 
for  General  Manager  for  the  Ashland, 
OH,  Times  Gazette,  daily  circulation 
12,000.  Must  be  good  manager,  work 
well  with  people,  have  management, 
business,  advertising  skills,  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  need  for  good  editorial 
product.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  to  R. 
Victor  Dix,  The  Daily  Record,  212  East 
Liberty  St.,  Wooster.  OH  44691. 

ESTABLISHED  FAMILY  OWNED  news- 
paper  group  is  seeking  general  manager 
for  3,500  weekly  within  100  miles  of 
New  Orleans.  VYill  offer  competitive 
salary  and  incentive  plan.  Need  person 
with  strong  advertising  skills.  Apply  in 
writing  to  General  Manager,  PC)  Box 
910,  McComb,  MS  39648. 

PUBLISHER/GM  for  most  profitable 
division  in  expanding  chain  of  quality 
community  papers.  Full  P  L  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  two  weeklies,  one  twice-weekly 
and  shopper.  Your  strength  must  be 
advertising  sales/marketing  with  a  full 
understanding  of  all  other  facets, 
including  press.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO:  Sherry  Havens,  Whid- 
bey  Press,  Inc.,  7689  Day  Rd.,  Bain- 
bridge  Island,  WA  98110. 

PUBLISHER  sought  for  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  North  Central  Indiana. 
Strong  background  in  marketing 
required  as  well  as  good  management 
skills.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Attn.  Personnel,  PO  Box  1149,  Peru, 

IN  46970. 

SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

Position  reports  to  the  Assistant  Circu¬ 
lation  Director,  and  is  responsible  for 
supervising  and  directing  the  single 
copy  department.  Responsible  for  three 
supervisors  who  manage  the  AM  opera¬ 
tion.  the  PM  operation,  the  rack  room, 
vacation,  relief,  and  swing  personnel  for 
the  city  zone  single  copy  operation.  Also 
responsible  for  planning,  coordinating,  I 
and  implementing  all  operational  and 
marketing  efforts  in  single  copy  as  well 
as  identifying  strategic  opportunities  for 
the  department. 

Manager  must  possess  strong  leader¬ 
ship  and  organizational  skills  and  and 
be  capable  of  managing  change.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  a  union  single  copy 
operation  is  preferred. 

Send  salary  history  and  resume  to 

Personnel  Director 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Inc. 

750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95190 

A  KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 


SOLID  GENERAL  MANAGER  needed 
for  daily  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  operation  in  Pacific  Northwest 
area.  Community  minded  individual 
with  hands  on  control  of  all  phases  of 
operation  desired.  We're  a  growing 
company  with  excellent  opportunities. 
Contact  Box  5877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  in  Zone  2  to 
manage  a  36,000  weekly  free  shopper. 
Must  have  proven  track  record  in  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  market.  Reply  to  Box 
5882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

For  established  group  of  midwestern 
suburban  newspapers.  Competitive, 
growth  area.  Quality  program  needs 
leader,  organizer  with  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Great  opportunity  with  commit¬ 
ted  team. 

Respond  to  Box  5872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  DELIVER? 

21  years  of  success  in  providing  cost- 
effective  advertising  to  Bay  Area 
businesses  is  what  we  sell. 

We  need  one  more  strong  manager  to 
complete  our  Team.  We  are  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  high-energy  company.  We 
welcome  autonomous  individuals  who 
can  formulate  strategy  for  their  Sales 
Team  to  the  peak  of  success.  We  will 
require  a  demonstrated  track  record  of 
Sales  Revenue  growth  and 
achievement. 

A  degree  is  preferred  and  advertising  or 
print  experience  would  be  a  definite 
advantage.  You  will  be  compensated 
with  a  competitive  salary,  potential 
bonus  earnings  and  advancement 
opportunity.  Our  benefits  package 
includes  no-cost  retirement  plans  and 
life  insurance,  comprehensive  medical/ 
dental/vision  coverage  and  a  40 IK  tax- 
deferred  investment  plan. 

Mail  your  resume,  including  salary 
history  tO: 

POTPOURRI  SHOPPERS.  INC. 

Human  Resources  Dept. 

1350  East  Duane  Ave. 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95054. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 
FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILY 

A  rapidly-growing  small  daily  in  New 
Hampshire's  year-round  vacation  land 
is  seeking  an  experienced  print  adver¬ 
tising  leader  to  expand  its  advertising 
base. 

The  successful  candidate  will  lead  a 
staff  of  six  retail  and  three  classified 
salespeople,  on  this  six-day  afternoon 
paper.  This  staff  will  sell  a  new  TMC 
product  and  a  seasonal  free  vacation 
guide  in  addition  to  the  daily. 

To  merit  an  interview,  you  must  have 
supervised  sales  people;  understand 
budgeting;  know  how  to  create  a  new 
business  plan;  have  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  promotion  pieces;  be  familiar  with 
telemarketing;  and  have  three  solid 
references  that  we  can  easily  check. 
Your  first  letter  should  include  details  of 
your  experience,  not  just  the  dates,  and 
must  include  your  salary  range. 

We  are  part  of  a  family-owned  group  of 
publications  with  New  England  roots. 
We're  an  equal-opportunity  employer 
with  good  benefits. 

Send  your  sales  letter  no  later  than  June 
20  to:  Advertising  position.  Box  727, 
Dover,  NH  03820. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANA¬ 
GER  for  large  group  of  weeklies  in 
Chicago's  western  suburbs.  Aggressive 
sales-oriented  individual  needed  to  lead 
a  staff  of  ten.  Position  open  12/92. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Pete  C.,  Press  Publications,  112  S. 
York  St.,  Elmhurst,  IL  60126. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 
Refer  to  Order  Blank  for  details  or  call  Classified  Advertising  Dept.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

An  excellent  opportunity  with  10,000 
daily  and  Sunday  in  growing  Georgia 
market.  Responsibilities  include  train¬ 
ing  and  motivation  of  sales  staff,  budget 
preparation  and  active  participation 
with  our  management  team.  Outstand¬ 
ing  performance  will  lead  to  considera¬ 
tion  for  General  Manager  position  in  the 
future.  This  is  a  competitive  market 
demanding  a  professional  attitude  and 
the  ability  to  lead  by  example.  Send 
resume,  which  must  include  salary 
history,  to  Box  5851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTIONS  DIRECTOR  -  Dynamic 
individual  needed  to  develop  successful 
sales  and  promotion  plan.  Circulation, 
classified  and  retail  sales  experience 
essential.  Zone  6  5-day  daily  with  3 
weeklies,  has  this  growth  position  avail¬ 
able.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  proven  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger  who  can  provide  leadership  and 
direction  to  our  retail  staff  of  10  sales¬ 
people.  The  ability  to  develop  sales 
strategies  aimed  at  increasing  market 
share  and  at  least  meeting  budgeted 
objectives  is  a  must.  Strong  experience 
in  sales  presentations  required.  You  will 
be  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the 
retail  advertising  operation  including 
planning,  budgeting,  goal  setting,  train¬ 
ing  and  staff  development. 

The  Standard-Times,  an  Ottaway  news¬ 
paper,  has  a  circulation  of  44,300  daily 
and  49,500  on  Sunday  serving  14 
communities  in  Southeastern 
Massachussetts. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  tO: 

Sheila  Parker 
Marketing  Director 
The  Standard-Times 
555  Pleasant  Street 
New  Bedford,  MA  02742 


SALES  MANAGER  for  independent, 
13,000  circulation  daily  in  an 
economically-stable  Indiana  market. 
Position  offers  unlimited  challenges 
and  creative  opportunities.  Successful 
candidate  must  be  able  to  work  well 
within  an  evolving  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  and  be  willing  to  be  part  of  an  oper¬ 
ational  team.  We're  looking  for  a  dedi¬ 
cated  individual  who  wants  to  move  up 
and  who  is  interested  in  a  one-company 
career.  Please  send  resume  -  including 
references  and  salary  history  -  cover 
letter  outlining  why  you  meet  the  above 
criteria,  to  Box  5863,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Eastern  Zone  5,  daily  and  Sunday,  20  - 
25,000  size  with  TMC  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Must  be  good  manager,  trainer, 
sales-driven,  and  management  team 
member.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Benefits  and  bonus  offering. 
Join  a  growth  company  with  opportunity 
to  advance.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  5866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Come  grow  with  us!  We're  part  of  a 
chain  of  top-notch  community  news¬ 
papers.  Over  16,000  daily  is  looking  for 
a  sales  pro  who  knows  how  to  get  it 
done.  Great  Zone  2  location  near  water! 
Send  Salary  and  Requirements  to  Box 
5854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  -  to  take  charge  of 
advertising  and  circulation  for  two  paid 
weekly  newspapers  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Very  competitive  shopper  mark¬ 
et.  Desirable  living  conditions-home  of 
Hershey  Foods.  Report  to  the  President 
and  Publisher.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  John  H.  Reid,  Reid 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  566,  Hershey,  PA 
17033. 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  seeks  to  hire 
a  Graphics  Artist  who  can  produce 
attractive  illustrations,  charts,  maps 
and  layouts  quickly.  Must  know  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  leading  programs;  page 
design,  pagination  experience  a  plus. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  an  advantage. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rob  Dean, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  News, 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  202  E. 
Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  FAX 
(505)  986-9147. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS 
(215,000  daily),  based  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  artist  to  join  an  8 
person  staff.  Macintosh  experience 
(Adobe  Illustrator,  Photoshop,  and 
Quark  Xpress)  and  page  design  skills 
required.  We  are  looking  for  a  creative 
artist  who  likes  to  do  page  design, 
maps,  charts  and  illustrations.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Robin  Miner, 
Editorial  Art  Director,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  21221  Oxnard  Street,  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91365. 


ARTIEDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  DEPARTMENT  ARTIST 

The  Blade  is  seeking  a  Staff  Artist  for  its 
Editorial  Art  Department.  Our  artists 
design,  illustrate  and  produce  graphics 
for  news,  features  and  sports  sections. 
Must  have  Macintosh  skills  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  newspaper  production 
processes.  Top  minimum  is  $824  per 
week.  Send  tearsheets  and/or  slides 
with  resume  by  June  29  to  Jo  J.  Adams 
c/o  The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior  St., 
Toledo,  OH  43660. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Zone  2,  AM  daily  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive  take- 
charge  manager  with  solid  sales,  prom¬ 
otion  and  interpersonal  skills.  Solid 
progressive  company  offering  immedi¬ 
ate  challenge  and  long  term  career 
growth.  Send  cover  letter,  salary  history 
and  resume  to  Box  5862,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  motivated 
circulation  professional.  We  are  located 
on  the  southeast  Florida  coast  and  look¬ 
ing  tor  an  experienced  self-starter  with  a 
proven  track  record  in  single  copy  sales 
increase.  Candidate  must  have  people 
skills  and  be  sales  oriented  with  a  well 
rounded  background  in  all  aspects  of 
single  copy.  Minimum  five  years  circu¬ 
lation  experience  a  must.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Coastal  Florida  daily  -  30,000  -  needs 
dynamic,  experienced  single  copy 
manager.  Competitive  market  demands 
the  best.  Big  challenge,  great  opportun¬ 
ity.  Earn  to  mid-20’s.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Who  loves  not  women, 
wine  and  song  remains  a 
fool  his  whole  life  long. 

Martin  Luther 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DIRECTOR  OF  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Leading  newspaper  publishing 
company  located  in  Zone  8,  seeks 
Director  of  MANAGEMENT  INFORMA¬ 
TION  SERVICES. 

Applicant  should  have  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Collier-Jackson  Software  Appli¬ 
cations  and  Cobol  Programming.  Exper¬ 
ience  with  Hewlett-Packard  3000 
Series  hardware,  preferably  Precision 
Architecture  equipment.  I  borough 
understanding  of  newspaper  industry. 
Strong  management  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills  are  essential. 

Reply  in  confidence  to  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Company,  Attn:  Kim  McDo¬ 
nough,  PO  Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87103. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 

COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  news  service  seeks  New  York- 
based  communications  manager  to 
oversee  fax,  telephone,  satellite  and 
modem  delivery  of  news  stories,  photos 
and  graphics  to  clients.  Proven  organi¬ 
zational,  trouble-shooting  and  client 
relationship  skills  required.  Must  be 
familiar  with  various  computer  systems, 
including  Macintosh,  and  with  dial-up 
computer  retrieval,  printers  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  Knowledge  of  AP 
communications  system  a  plus.  Salary 
mid-50s.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  seeking 
an  editor  for  its  night  Metro  desk.  Over¬ 
see  night  news  operation,  make  assign¬ 
ments,  edit  stories,  coordinate  with 
news  desk  and  photo  department. 
Strong  editing  and  people  skills  a  must. 
At  least  3  years  editing  required. 
Reporting  background  a  plus.  The 
Examiner  is  an  aggressive,  innovative 
paper  in  one  of  the  nation's  most 
competitive  news  environments.  Appl¬ 
icants  must  have  the  drive,  personality 
and  talent  to  match.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tim  Porter,  Metro  Editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  110  Fifth  Street, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103. _ 

BUSINESS,  LIFESTYLE 
OPENINGS 

Yakima  Herald-Republic  seeking  right 
persons  for  two  news  department  open¬ 
ings.  Business  writer/editor.  Business 
candidates  need  newspaper  business 
experience,  interest.  Features  candi¬ 
dates  should  show  variety,  creativity, 
interest.  Persons  familiar  with  North¬ 
west  issues  preferred.  Yakima  Herald- 
Republic,  40,000,  Central  Washing¬ 
ton's  largest  daily  in  wonderful  area. 
Letter,  clips  and  resume  to:  Dan  Cole¬ 
man,  Editor,  PO  Box  9668,  Yakima,  WA 
98901. 


Ito  avoid  confusion... 


We’re  lcx)king 
for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  professionals  in  America. 
If  you  share  our  belief  that  the  Nation’s 
Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to: 


Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your  invoice  with 
payment  and  refer  to  the  invoice  number  in  all 
correspondence  about  your  classified  ad. 

Thank  you, 

E  &  P  Classified  Department 


Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS.  PLEASE. 

illa^^tngton  STtmeo 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

22,000,  seven-day  AM  seeks  beginning 
or  experienced  pagination  editor  for 
universal  desk.  Mac  background 
preferred.  Quark  experience  helpful. 
Competitive  pay  and  benefits:  medical, 
401(k),  health  club.  Live  amid  sunny 
southern  Idaho's  outdoor  splendor  - 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  Whitewater, 
golf.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  layouts  and  heads  to  Clark 
Walworth,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation's  best  small 
metros.  We've  got  seven  competitive 
feature  sections,  some  appearing  daily, 
some  weekly.  We're  looking  for  an  AFE 
who  can  story  edit  local  copy,  coach 
feature  writers  who  also  produce  for  the 
front  page,  and  budget  a  daily  wire 
entertainment  section.  Hard  news 
experience  an  asset,  seven  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  equivalent 
required.  Rule  breaking  encouraged, 
excellence  demanded.  We  won  our 
second  Pulitzer  in  1989,  and  aim  to 
build  on  that  success. 

Please  apply  in  person  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  1001  Northway  Drive,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001,  Attn:  Features  Editor 
Kathleen  McCoy.  Minorities  encouraged 
to  apply. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Rare  opportunity  to  move  into  news¬ 
room  management  at  a  90,000  daily  in 
Illinois'  second  largest  city.  Successful 
candidate  will  be  experienced  leader. 
Must  demonstrate  understanding  of 
total  newspaper,  community  interac¬ 
tion,  First  Amendment  issues.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  preferred  in  both 
assigning  and  presenting  news,  life¬ 
styles  and  sports  coverage.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits,  working  conditions  in 
community  that  combines  best  of  big 
city  and  small  town  living.  Strong 
advancement  opportunity  either  locally 
or  within  Gannett  Co.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  and  detailed  explanation 
of  newspaper  philosophy  to  L.G. 
Cunningham,  Executive  Editor,  Rock¬ 
ford  Register  Star,  99  East  State  St., 
Rockford,  IL  61104. 

EDITOR  -  Farragut  Press  Enterprise,  a 
14.000  free  suburban  weekly  in  Knox¬ 
ville  is  looking  for  an  energetic, 
community  news  minded  editor  to  lead 
a  4  person  staff.  Includes  heavy  writing/ 
photography  (more  people/feature  news 
than  hard  news),  page  design,  story 
assignments.  Modern  equipment, 
wonderful  climate  near  foothills  of 
Smoky  Mountains.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Press  Enterprise,  PO 
Box  300009,  Knoxville,  TN  37930. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  New  Haven  Register  is  looking  for 
an  aggressive,  savvy  reporter  comfort¬ 
able  examining  a  company's  balance 
sheet  and  SEC  reports,  who  can  also 
find  the  people  and  dig  out  the  story 
behind  the  numbers.  Our  100,000-plus 
daily  covers  a  region  chock  full  of  great 
stories,  with  major  developments 
happening  in  retail,  banking,  telecom¬ 
munications,  and  health  care.  Our 
community  is  home  to  Yale  University 
and  offers  a  range  of  recreational  and 
cultural  activities.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kate  Lee,  Business  Editor.  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive.  New 
Haven,  Cf  06511. 

COPY  DESK  SLOT 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  seeks  an 
editor  to  supervise  its  general  copy 
desk.  At  least  4  years  experience  on  a 
copy  desk  at  a  metro  paper  required. 
Slot  experience  preferred.  News  desk 
experience  a  plus.  Strong  editing  and 
people  skills  a  must.  Applicants  msut 
be  able  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  and 
maintain  high  standards  of  editing  on 
deadline.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  work  to  Jay  Johnson, 
Executive  News  Editor,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  110  Fifth  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  CA  94103. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Award-winning  midsize  daily  seeks  edit¬ 
ing  pros  for  current  and  future  openings 
on  growing  news  pagination  desk. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  3-5 
years  of  experience  polishing  prose, 
writing  enticing  headlines  and  design¬ 
ing  attractive  pages.  Experience  with 
Quark  XPress  pagination  helpful.  Send 
letter,  resume,  tearsheets  and  headline 
samples  to  Chris  Frisella,  News  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  Box  100040, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510-0040.  EOE. 

COPY  EDITORS/PHOTO  EDITOR/ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

MAJOR  NEWS  SERVICE  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  following  positions: 

-COPY  EDITORS:  Four  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  experience  required.  Able 
to  edit  copy  accurately  and  quickly, 
strong  people  skills,  flexible,  innova¬ 
tive,  attention  to  details  and  enthusias¬ 
tic.  Solid  familiarity  with  AP  style. 

-PHOTO  EDITOR:  Experience  at  select¬ 
ing  and  editing  digital  photos  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  service  using  Photoshop  on 
Macintosh.  Expertise  with  a  variety  of 
Macintosh  software  programs  a  plus. 
Innovative,  strong  people  skills,  atten¬ 
tion  to  details. 

-GRAPHICS  EDITOR:  Must  be  fluent  in 
major  Macintosh  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  Photoshop,  Freehand,  Illustrator 
and  Quark.  Technical  expertise  in  Mac 
hardware  and  software  installation  and 
Macintosh  communications  programs  a 
plus. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DO  YOU  DESIRE  to  be  among  the  best 
and  the  brightest?  Would  you  enjoy  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  a  20,000  circulation 
Western  daily  that  aspires  to  excel¬ 
lence?  Could  you  stand  life  in  a  boom¬ 
ing  community  of  30,000  -  1  hour  from 
world  class  skiing,  2  hours  from  Las 
V^as?  Positions  now  open  for  reporter, 
city  editor  and  lifestyle  editor.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  samples  of  work 
and  salary  requirements  to  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  1630,  St.  George,  UT 
84771. _ _ 

What  garlic  is  to  salad, 
insanity  is  to  art. 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 


IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 
)R  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN 
5?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUY 
ING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING? 
?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING 

:t  looking?  or  just  looking?  c 

UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING: 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  H 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classifietd  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  ajn. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rotes  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
piace  your  classified  ad  coil  (212}  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW.  Washing¬ 
ton.  DC  20016:  (703)  356-1683. 


EDITOR. ..The  Mountaineer,  tri-weekly 
newspaper,  circulation  12,000. 
Waynesville  is  located  in  Western  North 
Carolina  along  the  spine  of  the 
Smokies.  Competitive  market.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  need  strong  management 
skills  and  a  commitment  to  today’s 
reader  needs.  Graphics/photo  oriented. 
Must  be  experienced.  High  energy. 
Write  editorials,  columns  and  features. 
Long  term  commitment  needed  from 
community  oriented  individual.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary. 

Send  resume/clips  to: 

Kenneth  F.  Wilson 
PO  Drawer  129 
Waynesville,  NC  28786 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
We  constantly  take  the  pulse  of  Kern 
County  and  keep  an  eye  on  L.A.  The 
Bakersfield  Californian  needs  a 
Features  Editor  to  oversee  a  13-person 
department  in  a  growing  area  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  Supervisory  and  design 
experience  necessary,  creativity 
mandatory.  Candidates  need  to  know 
the  difference  between  Audie  Murphy 
and  Murphy  Brown,  Bach  and  Buck, 
Contact  Rick  Martinez,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Bin  440,  Bakersfield,  CA 
93302-0440. 


FEATURE  WRITER  -  EDITOR 
Talented  feature  writer  with  ability  to 
edit.  Ideal  if  strong  on  layout.  News^p- 
er  experience  a  plus.  For  leading  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  publisher  in  income  tax- 
free  Bahamas.  Send  resume,  sample  to 
Box  5884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEISTY  S.C.  tri-weekly  seeks  reporter 
who  also  knows  design  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  1137, 
Camden,  SC  29020  or  fax  to  (803) 
432-7609. 


HERE’S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  step 
forward,  show  off  your  skills,  work  hard 
and  have  impact  on  a  news  staff.  The 
Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News  has  an 
opening  for  a  news  editor/managing 
editor.  Last  M.E.  promoted  to  publisher 
within  the  organization.  We  are  a  five 
day  a  week,  morning  paper  serving  four 
counties  in  a  radius  of  80  miles,  located 
in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  within  hours 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Looking 
for  an  individual  who  understands  the 
concept  of  community  value  news,  who 
can  manage  a  limited  news  staff,  deve¬ 
lop  correspondents  throughout  the  area, 
and  a  person  who  enjoys  rural  Wyoming. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  step  forward 
from  a  weekly  or  a  reporter’s  position  on 
a  daily.  Please  mail  resumes  to  Lee 
Lockhart,  Publisher,  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  Box  508,  Worland,  Wyom¬ 
ing  82401.  Or  call  (307)  347-3241. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Robbed  again.  Our  lifestyle  editor  went 
to  a  coastal  paper.  We’re  a  9,000, 
5-day  paper  looking  for  someone  with  a 
rich  imagination,  a  flair  for  writing, 
strong  layout  and  great  people  skills. 
Letter,  resume  5  writing  samples,  5 
layout  samples  to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME  ,The 
Daily  Independent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  CA  93556.  Application  deadline 
June  20.  (619)  375-4481. 


SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO  daily 
seeks  a  business  reporter  with  one  to  p/ 
two  years  experience.  Must  be  well- 
versed  in  AP  style,  a  team  player,  ethi¬ 
cal  and  able  to  hit  deadlines.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  require  minimal 
supervision  in  generating  accurate, 
insightful  copy.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Editor,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun,  PO 
Box  860,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Looking  for  a  Managing  Editor  with  a 
marketing  and  promotional  flair.  You 
can  be  part  of  a  team  leading  a  group  of 
free  and  paid  circulation  suburban 
weeklies.  Total  circulation  90,000 
plus,  in  a  quality  upper  midwestern 
market. 

You  need  to  know  the  business  of 
editorial,  budgeting  and  have  strong 
communication  skills.  We  want  an 
assertive  leader,  seasoned  with  7-10 
years  of  success  and  failures. 

If  you  qualify,  please  respond  confiden¬ 
tially  by  June  30  to  Box  5886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  We  want  the  best. 
Medium  sized  daily/Sunday  seeks 
talented  pro  to  lead  6-person  copy  desk. 
We  want  spectacular  layouts,-  brilliant 
headlines  and  copy  that  sings.  Must 
have  newspaper  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  proven  track  record  at  good 
newspapers.  Send  tearsheets,  salary 
history,  resume  and  a  letter  convincing 
us  you  are  great.  Reply  to  Box  5876, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  SPECIALIST:  We  are  looking  for 
a  hands  on  editor  to  bring  punch  to  our 
news  pages.  We  need  an  experienced, 
take  charge  pro  who  is  comfortable  with 
hard-hitting  copy  and  headlines,  and 
who  can  deliver  "got  ya"  packaging. 
Come  dazzle  us  with  your  innovative, 
aggressive  and  professional  talent.  This 
is  a  rare  opportunity  to  practice  old- 
fashioned  newspapering  in  a  highly 
competitive  suburban  metro  market  at  a 
full  color,  fully  paginated,  state  of  the 
art  AM  daily.  Good  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  and  work  samples  to  Box 
5864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTO  EDITOR  with  experience 
needed  at  South  Texas  daily.  If  you’re  a 
savvy  manager,  an  advocate  for  photo¬ 
graphers  and  fluent  in  electronic  photo 
systems,  send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Jeff  Cohen,  Managing 
Editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box  161, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  ~  Over  100,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  175,0(X)-Sunday  news¬ 
paper  looking  tor  experienced,  creative 
executive  photo  editor  with  vision.  Our 
staff  of  7  full-time,  2  part-time  photo¬ 
graphers  has  talent,  drive  and  high 
expectations  for  a  photo  editor  to  lead 
them  into  an  increasingly  digital  future. 
We  want  someone  with  strong  admini¬ 
strative  and  managerial  skills,  someone 
who  knows  how  to  communicate  effec¬ 
tively,  has  a  passion  for  photojournal¬ 
ism,  and  a  desire  to  make  her  or  his 
mark  with  a  newspaper  committed  to 
excellence  in  an  increasingly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  are  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer.  Contact:  Marla  Camp, 
AME/fjraphics  &  Design,  The  Times 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 


POLICE  REPORTER 
The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  has  an  opening 
for  a  police  reporter.  Two  years  of  police 
beat  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor, 
Waterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Water¬ 
loo,  lA  50704. 


SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  MEXICO  daily 
seeks  a  government  reporter  with  one  to 
two  years  experience.  Must  be  well- 
versed  in  AP  style,  a  team  player,  ethi¬ 
cal  and  able  to  hit  deadlines.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  require  minimal 
supervision  in  generating  accurate, 
insightful  copy.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Editor,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun,  PO 
Box  860,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 


We^U  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard 
your  reply. 

Please  note  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  return  of  clips,  etc.  when  request¬ 
ed  is  that  of  the  advertiser  -  not  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


11  West  19th  Street,  New  York.  N  Y.  1(X>11.  212-675-4380 
Fax:  212-929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Western  Pennsylvania  32,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  seeks  a  multi-talented  news 
executive  to  direct  our  staff  of  22. 
Strong  management  skills  and  team 
player  are  essential.  Macintosh  based 
installation  planned  for  fall.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  Managing  Editor 
experience  at  a  20,000  plus  and  be 
ready  for  the  next  step  forward.  Excel¬ 
lent  total  package. 

Reply  in  confidence  to  Ron  Vodenichar, 
Butler  Eagle,  Ffo  Box  271,  Butler,  PA 
16003. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

NEW  TIMES,  an  award-winning  weekly 
paper,  seeks  managing  editor  with 
background  in  magazine-style  writing. 
Prerequisites:  Substantial  organization¬ 
al  skills,  news  features  experience  and 
ability  to  challenge  talented  staff.  This 
is  not  a  job  for  a  desk  jockey.  The 
person  hired  for  this  position  will  be 
expected  to  develop,  organize  and  write 
serious  articles  as  time  permits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  cover  letter  resume 
and  clips  to  David  J.  Bodney,  PO  Box 
2510,  Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 


SPORTS:  Assistant  Editor  needed  to 
run  desk  and  help  supervise  staff  of  five 
on  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  big  ten 
communi^.  Strong  layout,  editing  and 
organizational  skills  required.  Writing 
experience  preferred.  Send  resumes 
and  copies  of  writing  samples  to: 
Dwight  Kier,  Centre  Daily  Times,  PO 
Box  89.  State  College.  PA  16804.  EEO 
Employer. 


SPORTS  DESK  EDITOR 
Small  Upstate  NY  AM  daily.  Strong 
editing  and  layout  skills.  Pagination 
ability  a  plus.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Box  5870,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  The  Evening 
Sentinel  of  Ansonia,  Conn,  is  seeking  a 
skilled  editor  for  its  sports  staff.  A  local 
news  oriented,  16,000-circulation 
daily.  The  Sentinel  is  seeking  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  experience  as  a  sports  writer 
or  editor  and  a  knowledge  of  page 
design  and  layout.  Facility  with  a  Mac 
would  be  a  plus.  Letters  of  inquiry  and 
resumes  tO:  William  H.  Watson,  Editor. 
The  Evening  Sentinel,  241  Main  St., 
Ansonia,  CT  06401.  EOE.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

40,000  plus  circulation,  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  seeks  innovative,  crea¬ 
tive  sports  editor  who  values  good  writ¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  complete  scoreboard. 
Our  readers  are  active,  adventurous  and 
love  those  Giants  -  they  are  likely  to  be 
as  interested  in  the  latest  biking  equip¬ 
ment  as  Bill  Swift’s  ERA.  Send  work 
samples,  cover  letter  and  resume,  to  Jay 
Silverberg,  Executive  Editor,  Marin 
Independent  Journal,  PO  Box  151790, 
San  Rafael,  CA  94915-1790.  No  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries. 


SPORTS  REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR 
wanted  for  40,000  circulation  AM 
daily.  We  want  an  aggressive  self-starter 
who  must  be  equally  adept  at  covering  a 
beat,  editing  copy  or  designing  pages  on 
our  pagination  system.  Send  resume  to 
the  Odessa  American,  Sports  Editor  Ed 
Shugert,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa.  TX 
79760. 


TWO  POSITIONS,  Wire  Editor  and 
Reporter,  daily  or  weekly  experience. 
6,000  circulation.  Ketchikan  Daily 
News,  Box  7900,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
99901.  Attn:  Tena  Williams. 

UNIQUE  opportunity  for  US  journalist 
to  travel  to  Moscow  and  Russia  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Russia’s  largest  daily 
newspaper.  1-2  week  assignments 
available.  Call  for  information  and 
brochure  (704)  264-6397. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


TWO  REPORTERS,  ONE  COPY  EDITOR 
fof  6-day  PM  which  stresses  local  news, 
attention  to  details  and  enthusiasm. 
Experience  preferred.  Zone  3  candi¬ 
dates  -  especially  Virginians  -  have 
edge.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Ginny 
Wray.  Editor.  Martinsville  Bulletin,  PO 
Box  3711.  Martinsville,  VA  24115. 


VERSATILE  general  assignment  sports 
reporter  wanted  for  a  professional, 
award-winning  staff  of  a  Knight-Ridder 
semiweekly  newspaper  in  the  Florida 
Keys.  Photography  helpful,  transporta¬ 
tion  a  must.  If  you  are  a  j-school  grad 
who  is  curious,  enthusiastic,  eager  and 
prepared  to  work,  send  clips  and 
resume  to  Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  The 
Keynoter,  PO  Box  158,  Marathon,  FL 
33050;  or  call  (305)  743-5551. 


Want  to  do  what  you  like  most  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  area  along  Florida's  east  coast? 
Then  the  PRESS-JOURNAL  may  be  the 
place  for  you.  We're  a  30,000-plus 
daily  that's  first  in  the  state  when  it 
comes  to  household  penetration.  Local 
news  is  our  forte  and  we're  looking  for  a 
reporter  that  affect  the  lives  of  readers 
and  present  that  news  in  a  compelling 
format.  Ability  to  use  a  camera  is  a 
must.  Send  resume,  3  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  Byron  E.  Gray,  c/o  Vero  Beach 
Press-Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero 
Beach.  FL  32961.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  health  and 
fitness  writer,  but  not  just  any  health 
and  fitness  writer.  We  want  one  who  can 
inform  and  entice,  who  can  entertain 
and  illuminate,  who  is  stylish  but 
substantive.  Most  of  all  we  want  a  writer 
who  can  provide  the  best.  Most 
consumer-oriented  copy  in  the  industry. 
If  that  sounds  like  you.  please  drop  us  a 
note  with  resume,  clips  and  what  you 
would  do  if  you  ran  our  health  and 
fitness  beat  to  Box  5841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER/INTERVIEWER 
to  write  biographical  career  articles  for 
educational  guidance  periodical.  Please 
send  resume  and  samples  of  published 
writing  tO:  Ms.  Jone  Meyer  -  Editor 
Vocational  Biographies,  Inc.  PO  Box  31 
-  Sauk  Centre.  MN  56378. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  double-width  offset  journey¬ 
man  pressman  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a 
daily  AM,  PM,  and  Sunday  paper.  Goss 
Metro  press  experience  desired.  Night 
shift  position  available.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  tO:  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Employee  Relations 
Office,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112  or  Call  (619)  293-1124. 


PRESSPERSON 

The  Mail  Tribune,  a  30,000  circulation 
daily  in  southern  Oregon,  is  seeking  a 
journey  level  press  person.  Applicants 
should  have  a  minimum  of  four  years 
experience  on  a  Goss  press  as  well  as 
camera  and  platemaking  experience. 
Must  have  G.  C.  I.  U.  journeyman  card. 
Competitive  salary  and  quality  benefit 
package.  Application  deadline 
6/12/92.  Reply  to  Human  Resources 
Manager,  Mail  Tribune,  PO  Box  1108, 
Medford,  OR  97501.  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 


SUPERVISOR  AND  GOSS  OPERATOR. 
Community-Urbanite  experience.  So. 
Calif,  location  near  beach.  Expanding 
grovrth  company  with  future.  Resume  to 
Box  5878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


_ PRODUCTIONITECH 


ZONE  5  DAILY  is  looking  for  the  right 
person  to  oversee  our  entire  mainte¬ 
nance  operation,  including  electrical, 
mechanical,  electronic  and  building 
departments.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  5868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Whenever  a  man  exclaims 
than  all  mankind  are  vil¬ 
lains,  be  assured  that  he 
contemplates  an  instant 
offer  of  himself  as  an  excep¬ 
tion. 

Douglas  Jerrold 


PRESSROOM 


PLANT  MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Innovative  offset  printer  seeks  top- 
notch  manager  with  broad  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  plant  operation.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  Crosfield,  Metroliners, 
Colorliner  and  a  wide  array  of  post-press 
packaging  equipment.  If  you're  a  top 
performer,  and  enjoy  challenge,  you 
belong  with  us.  Send  resume  to 
SPRINGFIELD  OFFSET,  6883 
Commercial  Drive.  Springfield,  VA 
22159.  ATTN;  Human  Resources 
Department,  M/F/H/V. 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  Goss  Urbanite.  5 
units  with  upper  former.  Must  be  a  good 
people  manager  and  have  the  ability  to 
run  multiple  process  colors  on  a  single 
run.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Midwest  location.  Box  5860,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Many  social  visits  you 
think  paid  to  yourself  are 
paid  to  your  bottles. 

Austin  0‘Malley 


CEO/COO/PUBLISHER 
Mid-40's  executive  with  25  years  of 
experience  in  management,  editorial, 
advertising,  marketing,  and  production 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  directories, 
and  electronic  products.  Seeking  new 
opportunities  in  management,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  ownership,  preferably  in  Sun 
Belt.  Reply  to  Box  5839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  seeks  new 
challenge  at  daily  of  approximately 
10,000  or  more  circulation.  Prefers 
Zone  3.  but  will  go  anywhere.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  increase  profits  and  market- 
share.  Respond  to  Box  5857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GMAfP  of  family  daily  group  seeking  top 
spot.  Over  20  years  with  paid-free  plus 
startup,  turnarounds,  acquisitions.  MA. 
Send  responses  to  Box  5881,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  seeks  to  apply  18 
years  experience  to  new  challenge. 
Strengths  in  marketing,  revenue  gener¬ 
ating,  vertical  markets,  turnarounds. 
Energetic  family  man  knowledgeable  In 
all  aspects  of  publishing  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  seeks  publisher  position  on 
mid-size  daily  or  group.  Box  5887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $460  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $650  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice  Add  $4  25  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximcately  34  charocters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classilied  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85:  2  to  5  times,  S80, 6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date, 
Confract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  with  the  same 
company  including  youth,  adult  distri¬ 
bution,  single  copy.  Hard  working, 
loyal,  any  zone.  Please  respond  to  Box 
5871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  13  years 
experience.  Sen/ice,  marketing,  promo¬ 
tions,  strong  points.  All  zones  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  (708)  830-4978. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  in  Loraine,  OH,  a  Journal 
Register  Company  and  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  OH  according  to  ABC 
FAS/FAX  3/92,  is  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  management  at  a  metro  or  NO. 
1  position.  Available  after  June  1, 
1992.  Inquiries  contact  Paul  J.  Afek, 
11807  West  Lake  Rd.,  Vermillion,  OH 
44089,  (216)  967-1643.  _ 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  SPORTS  WRITER  with 
10  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
seeks  position  with  m  id-to-metro-sized 
daily.  I’m  coming  off  a  first-place  finish 
in  the  sports  news  writing  category  of 
the  1990  Associated  Press  Sports 
Editors  contest  (circulation  50,000  to 
175,000).  Can  write  columns, 
features,  news,  investigative  pieces, 
etc.  I  love  to  break  news.  Just  took  a 
buyout  and  am  looking  for  a  new  news¬ 
paper  challenge. 

Address:  Chuck  Betson,  714  Moonraker 
Court,  Smithville,  NJ  08201.  Phone: 
(609)  652-2271. 


BUSINESS,  Copy  or  Wire  Editor.  14 
years  Wall  Street  Journal.  PR  pro.  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  (609)  448-4894. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  first-rate,  with 
more  than  a  decade  of  daily  experience. 
Call  (312)  944-4384.  Leave  message. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


GUARANTEED  *  Publisher/General 
Manager  position.  28  years  in  newspap¬ 
ers.  Last  14  years  as  Publisher.  *  You’ll 
notice  results  in  90  days,  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  next  30  days  FREE!  Larry  Boyer, 
(501)  332-6201. 


I  CAN  DO  BOTH:  write  and  teach  writ¬ 
ing.  Have  a  staff  that’s  tops  in  reporting 
and  average  in  putting  words  together? 
You  need  me.  Newspaper  and  magazine 
editing  pro.  Looking  for  position  in  Zone 
7,  8,  or  9.  Respond  to  Box  5848,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  6+  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  photo  staff.  Currently  freelance/ 
contract  photographer  with  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well.  John  Rott,  10913  (ionti 
Lane,  Louisville,  KY  40299.  (502) 
267-0075. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


PUBLISHING  PROFESSIONAL  looking 
to  relocate.  Zone  2  (west),  5  or  7. 
Fifteen-year  background:  typography, 
writing,  rewrite/editing,  proofreading. 
Work  equally  well  with  art  and  editorial. 
If  your  company  values  competence, 
productivity,  dedication,  call  for 
resume,  references,  samples.  (516) 
727-1898. 


PUBLISHED  NOVELIST,  produced 
screenwriter,  author  of  freelance 
critiques,  essays  and  award-winning 
non-fiction  book  on  theatre  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  THEATRE/FILM  CRITIC.  Exper¬ 
ienced  behind-the-scenes  in  Broadway 
and  Hollywood.  2  kids,  time  to  settle 
down.  Ask  for  eclectic  bio,  examples. 
Box  5858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


ATLANTA  FREELANCE  REPORTER 
seeks  expanded  client  base.  I  have 
covered  Atlanta  and  the  region  full-time 
since  1987,  working  for  USA  Today, 
The  Washington  Post  and  The  Boston 
Globe.  Available  for  news  and  features. 
Will  also  consider  full-time  corespon¬ 
dent  position.  Tom  Watson  (404) 
378-9071  for  more  info. 


L.A.  STRINGER.  An  inexpensive,  fresh 
alternative  to  wires.  TV  and  film  inter¬ 
views.  features,  trends.  Major  newspap¬ 
er,  magazine  clips.  Pursue  your  local 
angles?  Harvey  Solomon  (213) 
938-5845. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  increased 
paid  lineage  40%  in  one  year.  Created 
many  new,  profitable  promotions.  Tops 
at  sales  training.  Am  aggressive- 
productive-competitive  and  innovative. 
Paul  Lewis,  (901)  767-7002. 


PHOTOCOMPOSmON 


DRAGON  SLAYER/COMPOSING 
MANAGER  seeks  challenging  position. 
Call  or  write  Carol  Albee,  1313  Oak 
Park  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  lA  50313. 
(515)  244-6204. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


VP  OPERATIONS  PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR  who  can  build  a  team,  deve¬ 
lop  quality  and  people,  cut  costs  design 
-  start  and  manage  state  of  the  art  print¬ 
ing  facilities  -  Send  responses  to  Box 
5874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Award-winning  PR  veteran,  biographee 
in  "Who’s  Who”,  seeks  post  at  nonpro¬ 
fit.  15  years  experience.  Personal  satis¬ 
faction  more  important  than  hefty 
paycheck.  Box  5869,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


□  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: - Amount  Enclosed:  $ - 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929  1259 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


ADA:  Neither  Chicken  Little  nor  ostrich  approach  will  do 


By  R.  Eddie  Wayland 

To  be  successful  in  the  1990s  and 
decades  ahead,  newspapers  will  have 
to  address  and  manage  diversity  ef¬ 
fectively  from  a  human  resources 
standpoint.  As  Bob  Dylan  phrased  it, 
“The  times  they  are  a’changing.” 

The  composition  and  makeup  of 
the  mainstream  American  work  force 
are  undergoing  significant  transition 
—  sex,  race,  ethnic  background,  na¬ 
tional  origin,  age,  color,  religion,  in¬ 
dividuals  with  disabilities,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  varied  characteristics 
are  being  represented  more  and  more 
in  the  workplace. 

Added  to  this  human  diversity  are 
the  myriad  legal  developments  and 
new  legislative  enactments  that  are 
being  fueled  by  these  societal 
changes.  A  prime  example  of  such 
legislation  is  the  federal  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA). 

The  ADA,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Bush  in  July  1990, 
was  enacted  by  Congress  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  national  mandate  for 
the  elimination  of  discrimination 
against  individuals  with  disabilities 
and  to  provide  standards  to  carry  out 
this  mandate. 

The  new  law  bans  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  disability  in  employ¬ 
ment,  public  services  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  public  accommodations,  and 
telecommunication  services.  The  pub- 

(Wayland  is  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  King  &  Ballow,  where  he  su¬ 
pervises  the  firm’s  Litigation  Sec¬ 
tion.) 


UBaNflNMOa  VVOUd 
SM3N  HUM  XSUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

AANem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australeisian  events,  oppor-tuni- 
ties  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- - 

To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
YCC|  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
•  •  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  forAust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


I  City - State _ Zip. 


lie  accommodations  provision  of  the 
statute  became  effective  for  covered 
establishments  on  Jan.  26,  1992,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  employees. 

Perhaps  more  important  to  most 
newspapers,  the  employment  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  ADA  become  effective 
on  July  26,  1992,  for  all  private  em¬ 
ployers  with  25  or  more  employees. 
Private  employers  with  between  15 
and  25  employees  have  an  additional 
grace  period,  until  July  26,  1994,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  subject  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  ADA. 

Unfortunately,  Congress  has  per¬ 
fected  the  ability  to  cloak  legislative 
pronouncements  in  vague  and  am¬ 
biguous  terms.  This  vagueness  is  es¬ 
pecially  evident  in  the  area  of  sweep¬ 
ing  social  legislation.  Such  ambigu¬ 
ous  language  effectively  converts 
controversial  legislative  platitudes 
into  grist  for  the  judicial  mill  or  the 
bureaucratic  processes,  which  also 
usually  end  up  in  court.  The  ADA  may 
have  raised  such  legislative  vague¬ 
ness  to  an  art  form. 

Under  the  ADA,  barriers  to  indi¬ 


viduals  with  disabilities  must  be  re¬ 
moved  where  removal  is  readily 
achievable  and  the  cost  is  not  unduly 
burdensome.  Generally,  the  ADA  ex¬ 
tends  employment  protection  to  qual¬ 
ified  individuals  with  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  that  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  major  life  activi¬ 
ties  or  who  have  a  record  of  such  an 
impairment. 

A  disabled  individual  is  qualified 
if  he  or  she  can  perform  the  essential 
functions  of  the  job  with  or  without 
a  reasonable  accommodation,  pro¬ 
vided  the  reasonable  accommodation 
does  not  result  in  an  undue  hardship 
for  the  employer. 

Obviously,  under  the  ADA,  one  of 
the  major  life  activities  of  human  re¬ 
source  professionals  and  their  attor¬ 
neys  will  be  attempting  to  figure  out 
what  the  act  means.  Little  wonder  the 
ADA  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Lawyers  Relief  Act  for  the  1990s. 

This  enactment  has  spurred  a  flurry 
of  programs  and  seminars  addressing 
the  ADA  and  its  potential  impact.  One 
need  only  pick  up  a  trade  magazine 


or  local  newspaper  to  see  notices  of 
planned  seminars  on  the  ADA  sched¬ 
uled  each  week.  Regrettably,  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  many  such  programs  has  been 
on  the  “can’t  do”  rather  than  the  “can 
do.”  While  this  approach  raises  con¬ 
cerns  and  anxiety  levels,  it  probably 
does  not  produce  positive  means  of 
addressing  the  practical  challenges 
to  newspapers  that  the  ADA  presents. 

The  ADA  is  the  most  sweeping  fed¬ 
eral  employment  legislation  since  Ti¬ 
tle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 964. 
Just  like  Title  VII,  the  ADA  will  fos¬ 
ter  a  veritable  tidal  wave  of  litigation 
in  the  years  to  come.  As  with  Title 
VII,  ambiguities  in  the  ADA  will  be 
resolved  through  the  process  of  judi¬ 
cial  decision  making  in  individual 
lawsuits. 

In  the  words  of  Yogi  Berra,  “It’s 
like  deja  vu  all  over  again.”  Still,  un¬ 
less  newspapers  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  be  a  test  case  or 
are  very  unlucky,  they  should  be  able 
to  avoid  drowning  in  the  coming  flood 
of  litigation.  With  proper  preparation 
and  a  positive  approach,  employers 


can  deal  effectively  with  ADA  com¬ 
pliance  issues  in  a  reasonable,  eco¬ 
nomical  manner. 

Smart  employers  are  taking  a  pos¬ 
itive  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
challenges  presented  by  the  ADA, 
with  an  eye  toward  preventive  mea¬ 
sures. 

The  ADA  imposes  certain  restric¬ 
tions  and  affirmative  obligations  on 
employers,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  an  employer’s  hands  are  tied  in 
achieving  legitimate  business  objec¬ 
tives  and  addressing  legitimate  con¬ 
cerns.  Newspapers  can  and  should 
employ  a  “can  do”  approach  in  de¬ 
veloping  perfectly  permissible  ways 
to  achieve  objectives  and  address 
concerns. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  applicable  principles  and  prece¬ 
dent,  coupled  with  a  practical,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  individualized 
business  considerations  will  produce 
results. 

Furthermore,  realistic  and  practi¬ 
cal  preparation  will  not  only  facili- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  94) 


Newspapers  can  and  should  employ  a  “can  do” 
approach  in  developing  perfectly  permissible  ways 
to  achieve  objectives  and  address  concerns. 
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"N'E'W" 

Multi-Sert  System 


FERAG's,  EXCITING,  NEW,  MULTI-SERT  SYSTEM  (MSS)  is 
not  just  another  multiple  inserting  system;  it  is  a  totally 
NEW  approach  that  responds  to  a  genuine  need  in 
the  industry  for  online  and  offline,  high-speed,  high- 
voiume  inserting  and  product  building.  The  Multi-Sert 
System  processes  any  number  of  inserts,  from  one  or 
two  to  twenty  plus,  at  speeds  greater  than  twice  those 
of  current  systems.  The  UNIQUE  "natural  pocket"  that  is 
formed  from  the  paper  eliminates  the  stop  and  start 
motion  associated  with  current  systems.  And  as  with 
all  FERAG  systems,  the  Multi-Sert  System's  modular 
design  allows  you  to  build  the  system  that  is  right  for 
you  and  adapt  it  as  your  production  requirements 
grow  and  change. 

To  learn  MUCH  MORE  about  this  "MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DEVELOPMENT"  call  or  write: 


MSS 

•  A  Totally  New  Approach 

•  NOT  Just  Another  Inserter 

•  ON-LINE/OFF-LINE 

•  Speeds  Up  to  30,000  c/h 

•  1  or  2  to  20+  Inserts 

•  "Build"  or  Compensate 

•  Flowline  Processing 

•  "Natural"  Paper  Pocket 

•  Gain  Later  Deadlines 

•  Not  Just  for  Sunday  Paper 

•  Use  "All  Week  Long" 

•  MINI-DISC  Feeding 


'F'E'R’A'G' 

"The  Proof  is  in  the  Profits" 


Phone  (215)788-0892  •  Fax  (215)  788-7597 


190  Rittenhouse  Circle  •  PO  Box  137  •  Bristol,  PA  19007 


Is  Now  Available  On  PressLink 

Agence  France-Presse 
1612  K  Street,  NW 
Suite  400 

Washington,  DC  20006 
For  Information  Call 

(202)  861-8535  PrCSSLilIllL/lCCCSS™©1992  AXS/Optical  Technology  Resource,  Inc. 
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